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a T this season many housekeepers are 
replenishing their supplies of table 
china. City folk are furnishing sum¬ 
mer cottages ; country folk are filling up the 
dressers and cupboards of the old homestead. 
Many would be glad to know of a Arm whose 
Special business it is to meet these wants and 
desires ; who aim to furnish essentially good 
wares at consistently low prices ; who offer the 
choice of three hundred different dinner-services, 
and yet do not compel you to take an entire set, 
but allow you to select each course of a new' 
design, or buy any portion you may need* 

A member of the firm gives a personal over¬ 
sight to the mail orders, and may be addressed 
at OvixGTos Brothers, 250 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y*, or 145 State St,, Chicago, III* 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 

WTCKOFF, SEAMANS A BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, Naw York; Boston, Mail,; Phila. 
tlelphin, Pa.; Washington, D*C*j Baltimore. Met.} 
Chicago,, 111*; ftt. Louis, Mo.; IncJlanapolli, Inti.; 
Minneapolis, Minn,; St. Paul, Minn,; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 

Note.—O ff?' attyitnlrfjrd shaUengi for a tosr of nil Writiuj 
Machines remains nnaiccpied. Send for copy if interested. 


Peter Henderson & Go., 

35 £ 37 CQRTLANDT 37 ., NEW TQRK y 


MANUFACTURER^ l.'KDKH 


Send for fi*W Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue and 
K cfcrctictd, 


Heater C®. 

No, 10 Barclay St., New York. 


Fiske’s Patents. 


•A^ca-ETSTT S 

WANTED 

“ EVERYWHERE 


Largest Steaming 
Capacity* 

Greatest Economy 

in Fuel. 


HO EHGIHEER 
OR SKILLED LABOR 
IS REQUIRED. 


GOOD STEAM HEATING 

SATES YOUR HEALTH. 

Simplest in Con¬ 
struction. 


Everythi ng to^ Lawn 

Th*. 11 itrvaF.B^OiV y 1 ,*—n jim. in 4 new mtulnri of 

thole* jrraA^'K, whirh bIth Lo E iwm ttmtle with it UMl deep rich green 
elf eel bo miii'h. wimlred In KnulUh Iawb!. One quart will *gw 300 
iqiurt f«*ft fnJ-jui acre. fi J-Hish^Ea «tt roqQfml. CUtuIat on. " For- 
idaUdii AhU lli'n^vatlun of l.iuius rf fret with ev^ nrier. Hire- 
as r+’ut-H rwJ* ^UArt, ft*.(i*J per peek; Rs.oa* jn'i* bukbt]. i.If by 
nudl. jLilrt 10 «rU to quart price.) 

Tin. «♦ t L* LlUl Itum 

•fle^dve Etnd Mulnl rt»itn)Df Mo we*- e*Cr ttnuio, If pvcL'i.’saary. fat w||] 

out HJiootldj A Inches high. Any luuhlAt Hint ImJ tu give «n- 
tire i»tlMr*(.'tJim can be returned, PtIcm : »*inch {tub *w.nlh that 
width:. flU OflfAi'h, 44-lnch. cub; ift-im-li, ftlt.&a imh, 

Ih hir.ii, $ie h fi.eL. eo^icR-ti, 013,15 each. 

t«wn Bwrlrtirr, n clean rind convenient 
drWLng w-bhclt Dt»?r in JndUCiritr n rapid anil deep green hue 10 
thn lawn. A 10-lb r |MLi-kfiw will cover S» jujU-ar* fWt I’rdos: 6-4b. 
jifliikiLiro* a* cciitk, t'O-lli. package. a** isulm j ec-jb. bag> 

an-lb, w, fc* a* . tnn-Eb. b^. ft 1 an* 

luth t,wd fillWnllr of a)] ftlxoa. Ih-tcra, fnlrn ft 

titt 00 each. 

itaMiittenct* Imm any of the utmie ahoulct Ih' t ua by Ikmk nmft* 
Monty Order, or Hejjtatrrrd LHIlt. 

Our circ ular of "Ev*ryHUn|f for the lawn, 1 * Fiir-ludlaur aiarti ™en* 
tiala a* Lawn Gnc* Sci-d. lawn Ito-rns Ijcwn En richer. itoUera 

Lawn Sprinklcm, TooIji, etc., mailed rj-e.t; ii> any Mlilrtm. 

Our Manual of - l Everything for the Uanli-n r ' u ItiLi muon Hat 
grandest- ever lisuid. enratainfoir dim Colored flancw nttrl euporb 
|J 1 la.iCraitLu,n?i of everythin# that U ntjw, uerfut and i‘4i-r: |n -h-i!- (md 
I’lajitn, witb plain dirrcUory? nf “ II»w U> Grow thens,’ 1 by ITnm 
QerDEUO^. TlllW Manual. which la a book ut 140 imujiti, W [tiali to 
any addntt on nwlj* of cent* {In alun|M) P 
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HAMMOND 


75 4 77 Nassau Street, New York 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


We srt ibe New England Agent* for the HURLBUT PAPCR CO> (nnbtiihtJ m 1^3:, and 
Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER [Ho tredfcr Or more drg^nt paper can lit 
made „ Selling direct from the mills Jo the consumer, *c are able always to give lowest possible prices* 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes,, wiih prices and number of sheets to s pound., sent on receipt 
of IB Cent*. 

Special inducements to Parties getting Up Clubs. DEALERS should correspond with et.*, 

A Dpa;5*Uy af We-idltg lasttitlgni, HcMjrinj, TtiStiij Cirii, He, C^sraijsslflaia iotl=lt«4, 

POT“PQUItRI :Rose Leaves 1 !, A preparation of Roae-)t>«MJl, wiih [hi 
choice At OrientaT pofYumes. The*e produces Pot-Pourri which will remain hag rant for years, 

and is very desirable for filling jars or Sachets. 

Price per t>OK ;Si«S^ a l 1 * post-paid, BOc. Larger box '.more than tiricc (hat sire , 1 1 ,00i 

Cloisonne. Kaya, ahd other choice Japanese Vases, filled and strut-fly packed. 


Price* from t 1*00 to BN -00 I'accnrdJng lo site and decoration) 


H. H. GARTER A KARRICK, 

Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACOH STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


$ 8.00 

AGENCIES i 


Indorsed 

by 

Lending 1 

BuftLtiPfm M«n 


A, J, Tiiokps, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
H, E. BabsiiV, 
Denver, Col, 
BflTJKERA.CMfc.SMB*, 
London, Ohio. 
Bow eh, Mkhjjii.i. A 

Co.. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. W Dt’rFt’s * 


AGENCIES t 

N. B CLtnsnMAH, 

Hartford, Conn. 

C O. DAhroitTH, 

50 fi Washington St... 

Ikuton. Mass, 

H. C. McKmcht Si. 

Brdtku, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago 

OTJS SALES EQUAL THE COMBINED SALES OF ALL OTHEE TYPE-WRITERS. 
M&chinee Guaranteed. Send forOiroular. GKO* BECKER & CO,, 30 Great Jouos St*, 
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UNEQUAL ED FOR FAST TIME, PUNCTUAL 8ERVICE, AND LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Wagner Vestibuled Limited 



NOW IN' REGULAR SERVICE BETWEEN 


-AND' 


CHICAGO 


-aiv the- 


1 V. Central & Hudson River R. R. 


-ANU THE- 


LAKE SHORE RAILROAD 




The Dtning Cara in Krvice m the Limited, ii well as oilier 
Vaai FUprc&H trains by the N»W Vjisk Cekthal route,, have an 
enviable reputation for their excellent cuuiwe. 

Breakfasts. Luncheons and Dinners are served from biLE'(-uf- 
iat& reprcs-iiritiiijj si]L 1 li-u siilrsiiintials and delic-ndes of ills s-tas on p 
at the uniform price of one dollar each. The service in the** 
can is ttejiant, Kid e^nal in all respects, to that of a first-class 
restaurant. 

“THE VESTIBULE.” 


The Only Sieam-Heated Through Tram in America, 

THESE LIMITED TRAINS ARE COMPOSED OF 

BUFFET, SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS, 

With tstbritry, J tar her Shop, Hath It cum, af*. 

t&~ Dianl^-qtaA Van, K!* c »t HI* vf | h| Cum bbJ 
Of ml m U C nrh, nit imltn4 liitii u f nnf Inuons nrrltiM ul nps|-t. 

<tr (hr (•■■IrueltM at Lla_dm V 4ic- Whilbulm Lfa e 

Car 


"Die Vt&TtiPLED LlHITBP ThAiFvs on the Nftw York Ck^Thai. 
and Lake SKORB route arc made up of thf most substantial and 
tU handmmust radway carriages ever constructed. The interior 
decoraiiom? and carvinsa are not ubtmsLve, hut so elegant aj to i 
“W*ly th& moat fastidious tastes. In the Buffet, Smoking and 
Library Car are a tjFliiqu« Buffet, movable chairs and coiachef in 
the most luxurious upholstery■ * Secretary supplied with station- 
cry and writing material, and an in closed "Read i ng Room with a 
wejt-stocked library, in which is represented lha Lest literature of 
the day, including the Current, newspapers and mairalines Thu 
new features of |3iis car are the Barber Shop and Baft Room; and 
in Connection with iheno novel adjuncts, it may be Asserted that 
if useful on any rirud in promoting I he Comiort or pleasure of 
long-distance travelers, their success on the Nmw Yoke Central 
and LAiCMhHQKE route is assured From the fact that these lines 
occupy the only loRt.gmd* thoroughfare between New Vork or 
Boston and ihe principal commercial cities of the Wat. and ap- 
prnaeh more nearly than any other Lhe engineer's ideal of a 
perfect roadway j a. de^d Level, 

The Famous Limited. 

westward. 

Lts. SEW TURK Unnd C«nt. Station) every d* ri u. :,y *, mi , 

Arr» t 11 LL'AtJO L«ke Shore Station) eterjday, 9.50 a. m* 

eastward. 

Lti, CHlUifllt L*ke Shorti Station) every day, 6.30 p.m. 
Art, KEW U)U£ '.tirniaii Cent, Stationj etorj dajj 7.80 p.m. 



E. J* RICH ARDS, \ - 

Ant. a™. Pnrngtr A^t. I eEHTlTAL STATION,, HEW YflRK. 


HENRY MONETT, 

{Zenerai Pasttnftr A&*n £* 
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Qek;ah1n II. Ttcicwoto. Thomas H. Tjckkoh. Gxorgk F. Go-DrxxVK 

TICKNOR & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


itTZETW BOOKS. 


Agatha Page: A Parable. 

A new novel By Isaac Henderson, author of “The Prelate." i vol. i mo. With a 
beautiful frontispiece, photographed by Henry Dixon & Son, of London, from the 
celebrated painting by Felix Moschdes, and imported by the Publishers expressly 
for this work, - - - - - - - - - - - - $150 

A new story, by the author of “ Thu Prelate/* is sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The high 
measure of success which that novel met in its rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and American life is 
surpassed by this later and riper work. 


Ancient Legends of Ireland. 

By Lady Wilde {" Speranza'). With a chapter on the ancient races of Ireland, by the late 
Sir William Wilde, New and cheaper edition, 2 vols in one, Crown 8vo. Gilt 
top,.. $2, sc 

The first edition of this work was exhausted in two weeks, so great was the popular demand. This new 
edition contains all the matter that was used in the prior volumes, and is sold at a much lower price. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 

By Laurence Hutton. Fourth edition. 1 vol. um * - - - * #0.75 

Addison, Akenside, Bacon* Barbauld, Baxter, Beaumont, Boswell, Bronte, Buhver, Bunyan, 
Burke, Byron, Campbell, Carlyle, Chatterton, Chaucer, etc, 

New and cheaper revised edition. 

" A hand-book to those spots in the British capital which are hallowed by association with distinguished 
authors. The arrangement of the book is alphabetical, and under each author’s name are given exact particulars 
of his London homes and haunts, with precise indications of their present condition /'—The Nation, 

Prof, W. J, Rolfc says, in a recent number of The Literary World.* “Mr. Hutton's book, we may remark, 
incidentally, is the best guide to London localities connected with literary men that has yet appeared, and its alpha¬ 
betical arrangement (by authors) and the two lull indexes of persons and places, filling almost forty pages, render it 
very convenient for both tourist and student." 


I SIDRA. 

A novel. By Willis StERLL. t vol. 12mo. - - - - » - - $1.25 

“ Something of the tone reminds one of 1 Ramona/ and yet the story is not at all like* Isidra, the heroine, ia a 
Mexican-Spaniard, a Liberal, and a fierce patriot; a French officer falls desperately in love with her," 

H A graceful and enter Eaitiing romance of Mexico, her people, habits, dress, amusements, and wars during the 
early part of the nineteenth century." 

A fascinating and beautiful story of life anti adventure in Mexico. It is thus pronounced upon by a competent 
critic : "This Is an extremely interesting and life-like story of Mexico during the Revolution. It is evidently written 
by one who has seen and known the places and the people whereof he writes, and the characters arc both vivid and 
unusual." 


Tor sale by ail Booksellers. Sent, post-paid* upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books moiled free* 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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H. TrCKKOR, Thomas B. TlCICttfl*. !_■ no m c ;Ft F. Godfrey, 

T 1 CKNOR & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Bellamy's Book, 

LOOKING BACKWARD, 

is a long look ahead, and a very 
fascinating vision does it conjure 
up from the world of dreams. - * 
The crowning tribute to the 
merit of Mr. Bellamy’s noble 
book is that we put it down 
with the question on our lips, 

“WHY NOT TO-DAY ?” 

(From a two-column review in 
the ** Literary World,” by Hunt¬ 
ington Smith, the translator of 
ToIsloLj 


LOOKING BACKWARD, 

Bellamy's marvellous romance of 
the coming Utopia, “fascinating, 
noble, enthralling/' is the talk of 
all readers* 


“That astonishing book, 

LOOKING BACKWARD, 

how it haunts one, like a grown¬ 
up 1 Alice in Wonderland , 1 The 
mind follows entranced/’ says 
The Maiden Aunt, in the “ Bos¬ 
ton Gazette / 5 of Mr, Bellamy's 
great new novel* 


“LOOKING BACKWARD, 

the book which thoughtful and 
serious-minded people are chiefly 
reading and discussing just now/' 
says William A. Hovey (Causeur) 
in the ft Boston Herald . 11 


HEADY IX EARLY MAYg 

Felix Me 11 delasolm** Letters to Igiiaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 

Translated ami edited by FeUX Mqbcheles. i toL Gilt top, Beautifully illustrated *,,. $ T«j 

A Mexican Girl. 

A novel, By FREDERICK THIOWrVff. i voS. i2mo. Cloth.. . ,. . . $ 12 $ 

The Pilgrim Republic, 

A Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, with sketches of the rh* of other New England set 
dements, the history of C on g relation a ti§m, and the creeds of the period. 

By JOHN A. Goodwin, i voL Syo. With maps and plans..... #4 co 

Homestead Highways, 

By HekherT M, Sylvester, Author of ■* Prose Pastorals." t rui. moo. Gilt top Jt 50 

Along the Shore* 

Poems. By Rose Hawthorne Lathro*. i yoL Square iamo..... .. *1,5© 


For sate fy alt Booksellers. Seal, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of oar Books mailed free. 
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T1CKNOR & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NOVELS OF EDGAR FAWCETT. 

Each in I voL J2tno. 

" Hii obserVilioR u singuJiirlj lc«n. Hrtjud|fi!eEt( ia generilty true. Hi* icfli? yf humor is dm. His cheerful temper sivti 
him from excessive bitterness. He has imagination eoottgh to invest realistic description with the glow of poetry, and to reproduce 
even dutness with vivacity And wit."— AVpi lerk Tribune. 

LJ Few American Author s hive won more solid recognition and enduring fame than ha* Mr, Edgar Fawcett,. poet, novelist and play- 
wright. If is works are mm widely known and read than those of any of the other younger novelists ; and his rigor and vivacity of 
thought, Combined with unUXunl delicacy of touch and charm of Style, are recognised by the best critics of literature, The vigor of 
Mr. Fawcett's work in intellect ualy refreshing. His fiction is suggestive as well as interesting, and offers food for thought. The 
keenness with which salient points m life arc pictured makes it most breezy and exhilarating reading”—Jtafoe Traveler. 


OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. (Ju>t PubMed.J 

‘■Hi* minute acquiiatuice with S T ew York society Kivti hLi 
background a brilliancy which heighten} the strength of the chif’ 
aefer-drawing in his stories. No novelist of the present day, 
except Mr. How fils, has so thorough a comprehension of the 
ft-minim? itt.ti.ude toward society and life as Mr. Fawcett- His 
books are among the best American novrls that we have,”— Da- 
mttfii Mnttkly. 

ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. 

'"II Mr. Fawcett had never written any other novel ibatt this, 
t would have been sufficient to stamp him as a writer of Action 
of the first rank among modern American authors. It i* in all 
probability the best story that has yet come from his pen. Among 
the haul tan. of which he writes he is perfectly at home; his 
language is both graceful and natural; his action frequently dra¬ 
ft! at e "— jV/mt 3 't>rk Star. 

11 Mr- Fawcett has been particularly happy in his pen pictures 
01 American types of literary men and women, and Mi anal y sin 
of (he shifitng sands of our society is deep and searching," — fiat, 
turn Commercial Bulletin. 

“ There is a great deal of fine m in the book ; pages upon 
page* are executed with the Superb still of a master : the words 
are culled with [he nice perception of a poet and the accuracy of 
a luiguLbt. the portraitures, excepting (he bouffc group, succeed 
each other like cameos in a cabinet of jewels. The dialogue 
sparkles with epigram and wit, mid there is scarcely a Lapse of 
common-place even in the pauses. No lover of the art of word' 
painting can turn the pages without genuine admiration for the 
aulh[?r. ,J T*-AVitr York lisme Journal. 

THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE. 

*' It it not often so good a novel appears in those days, We c* n 
cotsmend it liearuty to all those who enjoy Trollope'* stories of 
English home-life; and we are delighted to see att American who 
Is treading in the old-fashioned footsteps of that pleasure-giving 
English novelist .”—Batten Tramcript. 

44 And in the matter of dramatic construction Mr. Fawcett may 
safely be said to stand alone; no living American or English 
novelist equals him in ihis respect, and the test French masters 
must admit him their peer. The plot of 4 The House ar High 
Bridge,* for example, is, so far as I can j udge T nearly faultless, 
its movement ts quiet, si cad y. undemonstrative, but at every 
turn it gathers strength and significance ; no touch that can add 
to the effect is missed or misapplied, and yet nuttiing is forced or 
exaggerated."—JiTLI aX HaIVTIIQKNE, in Nruf York World. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD. 

With ongrared portrait of Edgar Fawcett, 

11 It possesses a weird sort of furinaliao, like Dori'j pictures .** 
-—Chid age Journal. 

“It is a Story of terrible power e it hsdnales even when it is 
most disagreeable; it ha» some thrilling descriptions, and at limes 
it reaches a high pitch of tragic intensity. Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
is known as a novelist who bclive* in painting the life of his city 
and his time, and who finds in this life the charm of romance as 
well as the realism of bread, bui.it:r and hanking. His local color 
is always good f and always the better that he blends with it the 
element of the ideal—(he 1 light that never Wat on sea or land.’"* 
—Atw York Tribune, 

SOCIAL SILHOUETTES* 

Being ih$ Impressions of Mr, Mark Manhattan, 

*' Mr. Fawcett in this volume has shown a skill in analyife 
which make him the most formidable rival of Henry Janies, 
while most readers of James* latter work wilt admit that Mr, 
Fawcett seldom indulges in the hair-split ling style or the tedious 
mannerisms of the author of 4 The Host onion s .’ n —So m Francitce 
Chrcmicte. 

“In a strain of humorous satire the essayist deals with some al 
the most glaring social follies and affectations of hit Age and coun¬ 
try. ‘The Young Gentleman who Succeed*,' it * rebuke to some 
silly preferences; 'A Millionaire Martyr, 1 [> not without pathos 
in its stern reproof of the hear tininess of certain tvutvJ7fi richei ; 
' The Gentleman who is Glib/ is a story of conquest in which we 
side with the victor. Other suggestive titles are; 4 'the Lady who 
Reformed,' 4 The Destroyer of Firciidn/ 4 The 1-ady with a Son- 
in-Law/ 4 An Anglo-Maniac with Brains.* ’■—Montreal Gazette, 

“The author's work is both delicate and accurate /'—Town 

*t m a- 

TINKLING CYMBALS. 

" A strong and wholesome book."—A yw York Tribune, 

'"A novel which would be especially beneficial TO society 
people, and to people anxious to enter the 1 best society/ inas¬ 
much. u u principally deals with these two classes. Mr. Fawcett 
always writes of what he knows, and in this slory has made his 
character* st rikingly natural., and yet Origin *!.^—American Queen, 

*" He hat the dramatic faculty which makes any thing that he 
writes very reJHliWe, J,, ™5ts Francitro Chronicle. 

“Their faithful delineation reveals a *eu*e of ibe eccentric and 
the biifflOFOui shut is delicious., but rare in works of American 
fiction. It is the best description we have of Newport fashionable 
society life as governed by that of New York; and it* satire, 
humor, amt literary skill are very strong and effective, 

Globe. 


For J ait by all Boohiellors. Sent, post-paid^ upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books mailed free. 
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T1CKNOR & COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Laws of Euchre. 

As adopted by the Somerset Club of Boston., March i, 18SS„ with some suggestions about the 
play. By H. C Leeds and James Dwight, i vol, i6mo* - - - - $o.50 

“Th* Laws of Euchre ** is the title of a new and admirable treatise on the favorite American game at cards* 
in which the authoritative rules are set forth simply, concisely and plainly, according to the new enactments of the 
Somerset Club, two of whose best-known members, Mr, Herbert C. Leeds and Dr. James Dwight* have prepared 
this little volume, and added to it an invaluable series of general remark? as to “the play/" Most of the treatises on 
Card game? are so voluminous that people who play for amusement are repelled from them, and prefer to play 
bumblepuppy; but '* The laws of Euchre ,H can lie read through in half an hour, and made an integral part of one's 
card-consciousness in a few careful games ; and then the player can fully enjoy his game. 


Wken the n'tnittg shadows admonish us i/uti (here it an rad i>f put-deer amusements, and mV hong up the vdllma bat, and ashen 
paddle, and (mttti-ra&fHUt, sw rtfrfr/iif the if hearth. clean.swept and (A* rigor of the game,” andget the whist-counters ready for atffoiL, 
Alnw.nwjfPfl# who truly desires ta play unit at this mast delightful game, should Any tht Kn*' treatise and enryctapedra, ■' It'Ajxt 
Untaersalf in which one fads all tkt science and art of the French, Engttsk and American games of whist, langur short, with the 
leads and strategies 0/ the best players. 

Whist Universal. 

Aa Analysis of the Game, improved by the introduction of American Leads. By G. W. P. # 
author of %t American Whist," nmo ; gilt top, - - - - - - $1.25 

“Whist Universal " is now the one guide-book for the great game. AH the maxima that we need of all the 
authorities, in connection with the respective subject-matter to which they apply, are within the covers of this com¬ 
pilation, The reasons for the new management of play made necessitous by its superiority over other plans are 
clearly shown, and examples And illustrations given. The Important practical features and factors of the game are 
treated comprehensively, *o that the learner and the advanced player win be Interested in the analysis- The book 
is full of the most desirable information upon the game, and easily takes the lead of every whist treatise in quantity 
and quality of whist intelligence. 

American Whist. 


By G, W. P. i voL, i6mo. Tenth edition* revised and enlarged, - $1.00 

It will lie found a capital book by all devotees of the good old game. — Hasten Traveller, 

The volume covers the ground so completely* that we do not see how it can fail to become the standard authority 
among all players in this country.— Saturday Evening Gazette. 

We commend this hand-book to all lovers of the noble game, as being practical, clear and fell, without falling 
into prolixity,— courier. 

Whist is not a mere game of chance when studied and practiced under instruction like that of G. W- P.— Pkifa. 
Bulletin, 

It deserves to lie on the tables of all good whist-players in the land. — A 7 , K Mail, 

A capital hand-book to the firstof all games of cards.— Chicago Tribune. 

A lover of whist ts likely to find many new views in this book.— The Nation. 

New Edition of 

SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 

By WiLUA* WitfTEfL t vol. 24mo, Flexible covers, . $o.$o 

This is a small pocket volume of 270 pages, in the beautiful clear typography which characterizes the work of ihc 
Edinburgh University Press, The covers arc emblazoned with the Shakespeare arm? and the roses ot England, 
making a singularly attractive little book, which hl$ won great popularity* The subject-matter includes “The 
Voyage— The Beauty of England—Great Historic Places—Rambles in London—A Visit to Windsor—The Falacc of 
Windsor—Warwick and Kenilworth—First Views of Stratford-on*Avon —London Nooks and Corners—Relic* of 
I*ord Byron—Westminster Abbey—The Home of Shakespeare—Up to Tendon—'Old Churches of London—Literary 
Shrines of London—A Haunt of Edmund Kean—Stoke-Peg is and Edward Gray—At the Grave of Coleridge—On 
Barnett Battlefield—A Glimpse of Canterbury^Thc Shrines of Warwickshire—A Borrower of the Night. 

Tor tale by ait Boo&sellcrt. Senf t p&st-paid % upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books mailed free * 

Tlckl'JOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Thomas K, Ticksor. Gkorgk F. Godpaiy. 

COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS OF EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN UNGLOSET ED SKELETON. By Edwin Lassetter Bywer and Lucketia 
P. Hale, i vol, $2m&. Uniform with 44 Penelope's Suitors." 50 cents* 

fi A very dainty and charming little story, quaintly and appropriately bound. 1 ' 

A Romance of Colonial A fas sack use//?. 

AGNES SURRiAGE. By Edwtjt Lassetter Byvnes, author of “ Nimport,” 4< Tritons,” 

*'Damen's Ghost/’etc, -$(.50. 

“ The beat novel that has come out of Boston this generation/ 1 —Ali/f Sanborn* 

** Picturesque and dramatic ; a genuine historical romance ."—George Parsons La thr of, 

44 1 have derived much enjoyment from Mr. Eynncr's book; it haa strength and manUnesi ■*—fulian 
Hawthorne, 

“A romance, passionate, picturesque and dramatic, full of strength and originality /'—Portland Press* 
“The blue waters of Massachusetts Bay sparkle through its pages, and the storm-winds are felt whistling 
across Marblehead harbor, in the quaint old days of the Bay Colony. Bynner has in this romance begun a work 
for our lovely sea.coast such as Sir Walter Scott did for the islands and glens of Scotland, covering them with a rich 
and enduring glamour of poetic associations. 

44 The charm of the tale lies in its pathetic central conception, in the brightness and grace of the general hand. 

iing, and in the singularly faithful and realizable ham]ling of the social atmosphere of the old CotoniaE days.' 1 _ The 

Academy (London). 

41 It is wonderfully picturesque in its scenes. Its historic accuracy makes the book almost a living panorama 
rising from the pail. The dramatic power of this series of living tableaux is remarkable, and the story is one that 
will take rank among the few great works of creative literature. 1 '- Boston Traveller. 

DAMEN’S GHOST. $ i.oo, In paper covers, 50 cents. 

,H A hook which commands remarkably the reader's attention ,"—Poston Globe , 

“The dramatic interest of the story is. very strong, anti the mystery is cleverly concealed until the critical 
moment ."—Boston Gazette. 


PENELOPE'S SUITORS- 3 2mo - Quaint antique binding, and tied with cords, 

50 cents. 

pt A dainty little romance of the days of Governor Bellingham, in the old Massachusetts Province/ 1 
“Few writers of the day hive so well caught the old-time savor, which is much enhanced by the archaic 
printing, the long i\ catch-words, and so on. Altogether, the volume* though of vest-pocket $tie* Is a thoroughly 
charming bit of book-in a king.’ iV. V, Commercial Advertiser. 

“A dainty, old-fashioned little volume; a most delightful story of Boston in Colonial days.”-— Chicago Tribune. 
“ The whole affair is a delicate jeu if esprit, and will delight gentlewomen as well as the man of taste/' — The 
Beacon (Boston). 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books mailed free* 

TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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Cboacu F, Goni'iiiy. 


Ticknor’S Paper Series 


OF 


Original Copyright Novels 


Has been reinforced during the month of April by one of the wonderful Rocky-Mountain stories 
of Mary Ha clock Foote ; and a capital novel by Gfie P, Read— one of the most successful of 
the new school of Southern writers. 

The numbers of the April issues are as follows :— 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 

By Mary Hallock. Foote. 

Wf have been charmed ^ith the refinement uf Lhe story . 

Tkf Critic . 

M The virtues and grace of this simple yec ilhnrtning itory.”— 
The G4snrA«*4**(. 

“ Fully equal. iti gm^nE eflwt, to Mr*. Btirnm 1 * "That l as-? o’ 
ItOWrie't.' Thr Atutr-Intit, 


LEN GAN SETT. 


(No. 33 .) 

By Ol'JE P. Read, editor of “The Ark Ansa w Traveler. 1 ' 

■ The Strongest slofy that ha* yet attempted 10 picture South¬ 
ern scenes and fjoutbern characters.” 

'"ITie character-painting in h Len G*n»rt 1 hns never been 
equaled by any Southern wntei. 1 *— Ctxrintutif Crj/bV Ami*. 

J "This is thr Inst it ory of ill class which 1 have ever read,. The 
el*of is western, diatectish. realistic, dealing with strong sensations 
*nd charc^l-OUl lined characters, It is of vivid inters*! in 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 




L THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT, 

a. GUENN, , . 

3, THE CRUISE OF A WOMAN-HATER, , 

A A REVEREND IDOL, 

6* A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 

8. THE PRELATE,. 

7. ELEANOR MAITLAND. 

a THE HOUSE OF THE MUSICIAN, . 

9. GERALDINE. 

10. THE DUCHESS EMILIA. 

IL DR BREEN’S PRACTICE, * 

12. A TALE OF THREE CITIES, 

1S + THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE, . 

14. THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN, 

16. CONFESSIONS OF A FRIVOLOUS GIRL, 
19. CULTURES GARLAND, , 

17. FATTY'S PERVERSITIES. 

18. A MODERN INSTANCE, . 

19. MISS LUDINGTONB SISTER, . 

20. AUNT SERENA, .. 

21. DAMENS GHOST. 

22. A WOMANS REASON,. 

23. NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS, . 

24. MINGO. 

25. A TALLAHASSEE GIRL, .... 

29, BEATRX2C RANDOLPH. 

27. A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY, . 

29. HOMOSBLLE, 

29, A MOONLIGHT BOY,. 

30, ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW, . 

Si- INDIAN SUMMER. 


. By Henry Hayes. 

By Blanche W, Howard, 

. By ti, De Montauban. 

By Jane G. Austin, 

. By Isaac Hendemon. 

By Clara Ekskine Clement. 

, By Virginia W, Johnson. 

By Barrett Wendell. 

. By W, D. Howells. 

By Henry JA ME 5 . 

. By Edgar Fawcett. 

By E. W. Howe. 

. By Rohert Grant. 

By Eugene Field* 

, By Arlq Bates. 

By W. D. Howells. 

. By Edward Bellamy. 

By Blanche W. Howard. 

, By Edwin Lassettek Bynner, 
By W, D, Howells. 

. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

By Joel Chandler Harris. 

. By Maurice Thompson 
By Julias Hawthorns, 

. By W. D. IIowells. 

By Mary F, Tiernan. 

, By E. W, Howe. 

By Eixjah Fawcett, 

. By W, D, Howells. 


Price per Number, SO cents. Annual Subscript ions for 24 Kumbera, $12.00. laaued Semi-Monthly. 


For snl ir by all Roohselifrs. Scnl } peiipaid, upon receipt of price, Catalogues of our Hooks mailed free, 
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THE ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY SPORT. 

By John Boyle O’Reilly, i voL i2mo. Profusely illustrated, - $1.50 

The present l wok everywhere bears the stamp of the hand of one thoroughly and practically conversant with 
his subject..’ 1, — The Book Buyer. 

■ 

" Mr. John Boyle Q f Reilly, as everybody knows, is a practical as well as a theoretical authority on boxing and 
other athletic exercises and his book contains, besides the chapters on boxing, a long practical treatise on training 
and daily exercise. There is a curious chapter on ancient Irish games and sports, and the many illustrations of the 
work include an engraving of Mr. Donoghuc’s idealized Sullivan/ 1 -- Boston Bost. 

‘ r Likely to prove a spring sensation, the more so as its author deals with material of fresh and curious interest 
anent ancient, especially undent Irish, games and athletics. It is a fact that cannot be overlooked that the inherent 
love of the British race for athletics and boxing is reviving at a marvellous rate among its descendants in America, 
and that the puny biceps and Sallow complexions that prevailed, together with a good many notions of one-sided 
zeal, during the day of Puritan repression are disappearing* Whatever, therefore, that teaches the art, science, or 
raison d'et* f of the thing is naturally welcome among a pretty wide constituency. And quite apart from his poetic 
gifts Mr. O’Reilly seems to be the prophet-elect of undergraduates (in and out of col(ege) in this art *”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


CQHSTTIHDIvrTS- 


ETHICS AND EVOLUTION OF BOXING. 

I, Has Boxing a Real Value ? 

II. Improvement in Modem Boxing, 

III. Antiquity of Boxing. 

IV* The Athletes of Ancient Greece. 

V. The Training of Greek Athletes. 

YL The Sacred Games of Greece. 

VII. The Skill oi Greek Boxers, 

VI 1 L The Gladiator? of Rome. 

IX. Feudalism Suppressed Popular Athletic Exercises, 
X. The First Modern Champion Boxer, 

XI* The First Modern Rules of the Ring, 

XII. Donnelly and Cooper on the Curragh of Kildare. 
Kill. A Lesson Even in a Fight. 

XIV. Sullivan's Superiority as a Boxer. 

XV. Boxing Compared with other Exercises* 

Appendix. 

The Illustrations. 

Rules of the Ring. 

London Prize-Ring Rules, as Revised by the 
British Pugilistic Association. 

Marquis of Quecnsberry Rules governing Con* 
tests lor Endurance. 

American Fair-Play Rules to govern Glove Con. 
tests. 


THE TRAINING OF ATHLETES TESTED BY 
EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

I. Is Training Injurious? 

II. The Evils of Improper Training. 

III. Muscular Power secondary to Respiratory Power. 
IV* The Food of Athletes in Training, 

V, A Day's Food and Exercise in Training. 

VI. Various Exercises and How to Practice Them. 

VII, The Curse of the Closed Windows* 

VIU. Exercise for City Dwellers and School Children, 
IX* Corpulence, Diet and Sleep, 

X* Hints for Training and Good Health. 

ANCIENT IRISH ATHLETIC GAMES, EXER¬ 
CISES, AND WEAPONS. 

I* The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

TL The Moat Ancient Weapon used in Ireland* 

III. The Weapon Feats of Cuchullin. 

IV. Military Athletes of Ancient Ireland, 

V. Hurling j The Chief Game of Ancient Ireland. 

VI, The Ancient Games of Tailtcn and Carman. 

VII. An Heroic Combat in Ancient Ireland, 

VIII. A Glance Backward and Forward* 

CANOEING SKETCHES. 

Canoeing on the Connecticut. 

Down the Susquehanna in a Canoe. 

Down the Delaware River in a Canoe. 


For sate by alt Booksellers. Scttf t post -paid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of out Boobs matted free,. 
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TICKNOR & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


QUEEN MONEY. 

Tlxe Q-ieat of 1880 , 

1 vqL 12 mo, $ 1 . 50 . 

" To every one who enjoys a good novel, we can heartily 
commend “Queen Money.* 3 — Tht Epoch (New York)? 

"*Queen Money/ the new novel by the author of 
'Margaret Kent, 3 recently published by Tick nor & Co,, 
is the hit of the season, and is universally pronounced a 
most brilliant society novel/ 1 — Boston Home Journal. 

"It is not often that fiction enables one to see charac¬ 
ters in as life-like a form as these here presented. While 
the hook never preaches, it has a deep underlying 
moral, but its flashes of humor, sarrasm and irony save 
even its graver lessons from being gloomy/’— The Liter, 
ary World* 

“The author of 'The Story of Margaret Kent " has 
here produced a powerful picture of the dominant evil 
of modem society: the worship of mammon. The theme 
is neither fresh nor attractive, but Its unlovely features 
are relieved by so many bright and tender touches, and 
even the darker passions nrc handled with such skill and 
mastery that the reader readily surrenders himself to the 
fascination, and turning the first page docs not stop until 
he reaches the last/'— N. Y, Home Journal. 

“The recent novel, 'Queen Money/ is getting into 
notice in various quarters. Those in search of a good 
American novel may well give it attention. It fs the 
cleverest piece of literary work that we have had in its 
way for a considerable time, and it is a really brilliant 
picture ot New-York society/ '— Boston Herald. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT 

By Mark Hopkins, Jr. 

1 vol. 12 mo. $1.50. 

“It is a long time since we have come upon a book 
so full of Ideas— ideas which indicate that the writer has 
meditated upon life and character and art, and that his 
work has, therefore, beneath it the soil out of which a 
genuine literary work grows. Such a story renews the 
growing promise of fiction among us, and refreshes the 
reader of current novels with a glimpse of the possibili¬ 
ties of the future/' — Christian Union. 

" 1 The World's Verdict 1 is a novel of superior quality 
in many ways; the author who, with such a pledge, 
enters upon the production of fiction, does so with the 
a&surance of unquestionable success.''— Literary World. 

“Altogether, this novel is one to be heartily com. 
mended. It is thoroughly wholesome in lone. It has 
plot, and passion, and humor, and psychological analy¬ 
sis. It was worth writing, and is worth reading. Mr. 
Hopkins' next novel will, we are confident, receive a 
hearty welcome from the public/ 1 — Epoch. 

** This is unquestionably a powerful novel. Its author 
will find it no slight task to have his future performance 
carry out the promise of this. And first of all, a large 
measure of praise must lie paid to ata excellent diction. 
There Is hardly a page but yields some pungent, epi¬ 
grammatic expression that does more than tickle the 
fancy; it impresses one as the compact utterance of a 
thoughtful mind/ 3 — American Hebrew, 


Atalanta's Race, and other tales. 

From “ THE EARTHLY PARADISE" 


By William Morris. Edited with notes by Oscar Eav Adams, with the cooperation of Wm. j. Kolfe, 

A. M., Litt. D. 1 vol. [±mo. Illustrated. Uniform with Rolfe's Student Series, - - - - Jo. 75 

“In bringing this volume of selections from 'The Earthly Paradise' into suitable form for reading and study, 
the desire of the editor has been to popularize the verse of one of the great poets of the Victorian era. His Ewoks 
have been left unread by the majority of readers, who have been deterred by the great length of many of his poems. 
When, however, he has once captured the attention of any one, the enchantment is never broken* The talcs in 
'The Earthly Pasadise' are particularly well suited to win the interest of younger readers, who care little for lyric 
verse, but arc often enthusiastic admirers of epic poetry. I have, in the preparation of the notes to Morris's verse, 
sought to give such help as seemed needful, trusting that the beauty of the poetry, and the interest of the several 
narratives would foster a desire to know more intimately this great story-teller ol Our day. 3 ' 
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alike to citizen and soldier* 
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THE OLDEST OF AMERICAN CITIES. 

BY WILLIAM ELER0Y CURTIS. 

HE coast along the old CLimbo is more than a hundred miles 
Spanish Main, from from the shore, while the Nevada of 
Trinidad to Aspin- Saint Martha is less than fifty miles. The 
wall, in a mixture of tourist is always incredulous when the 
Florida and Switzer* peak is pointed out to him, for its shape 
land, where one can is much like a blanket of clouds, resting 
find, within a few upon the surrounding mountains; but a 
days' journey, any glass brings it nearer, the captain a chart 
climate or scenery shows its location, and ho is finally com- 
to suit his taste, from tropical jungles, polled to accept the truth of geography, 
swarming with ’gators and tiger cats, to Between these mountains, along the 
n i iuii 1 tain cre sts c to w ned wit h et ernal coast, are iiarrow valleya of the most lux- 
snow. urious foliage, and the richest soils, which 

As they reach the northern coast of yield two and sometimes three harvests 
the continent, the Cordilleras the twin annually, and are densely populated. Cnf- 
ranges of the Andes, split and scatter, fee, sugar, chocolate, mid tropical fruits 
and finally jump into the sea. Within are the products of the lower levels, 
view of passing ships along this historic called fterret catiente r by the Spaniards; 
shore, is some of the sublimes! scenery corn, beans, wheat, and other staples of 
on earth. Above the clouds rise peaks the temperate zones, grow in the next 
whose snow-capped sum rails seem to bang belt, called the ficrm templada t while 
in the indolent air. One of them,, the higher toward the tropic stm, at an ahi- 
Nevada de la Santa Marta, is over seven- tude of ten nr twelve thousand feet, is 
teen thousand feet high, appearing abrupt- the fieira frm t or cold fcone. in which 
ly from the group of foot-hills that bathe herds of cattle unci sheep find pasturage, 
their toes in the surf, and sitting like :i It was in IS’lU that the first city was 
Monarch of Mountains hoary and im~ founded on the continent. Columbus 
pressive, where it can overlook the ocean had established several colonies upon the 
as well as the land. There is no grander islands, and there was a fortress built at 
spectacle- to be witnessed from the deck Panama in 1518* Cortez had conquered 
of a vessel, if we except the peaks of Mexico, and Pizarro had Invaded andde- 
Teneriffe and the titanic cone of old stroyed the homes of tho peaceful Incas, 
Chimborazo, which may l>o seen on very Most of the coast had boon explored, and 
clear flays off the coast of Ecuador. But the King of Spain decided to found a 

Eulumt, iMirunjtmji to Art at OtARrW, in ill * 3 yrsir IriKS, by pi« AniftHcnn U),, i tl tjm Oflltd of thy 

Liiimriau Cvtueti-mm, n% W'j^hinjrt^o. AH riyfih pv-^rrr^. 
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capital far his new empire at some enli¬ 
ven lent place, where a Viceroy might live 
and vessels of the fleet find shelter from 
the privateers that England was send¬ 
ing out to rob and destroy them. The 
locution whs decided upon, and the new 
town called Carthagena, in honor of the 
old city in Spain. Lima, the seat of the 
Viceroy of the West Coast, was founded 
two years after, in 3535; and these two 
cities were the capitals of the continent. 
In, llie time of Philip, Carthagen& was 


Carthagena was the seat of the Inquisi¬ 
tion in South America, and Charles Kings¬ 
ley's charming novel, Westward Ho, 1 * 
con tains a, graphic description of the place, 
Jt was hei'c that Prank and the 11 Rose of 
Devon” were imprisoned by the priests, 
mid the old Inquisition building in wliich 
they were tortured and burned is still 
standing. But it is no longer used for the 
confinement and crucifixion of heretics. 
For nearly sixty years after the overthrow 
of the Catholic power it stood empty, but 



rjlllTD.AO£SJ!r 


one of the most strongly fortified places 
in the world, and the headquarters of 
commercial as well as military and na¬ 
val operations. It was the rendezvous 
of 11 io Spanish galleons that came to 
South America for treasure, and con¬ 
sequently Hie most tempting field for 
pirates. There arc many rich mines in 
the mountains back of the city, which 
have produced millions of gold and silver, 
and the King of Spain thought it worth 
his while to build a wait around the en¬ 
tire city, which is said to have cost ninety 
millions of dollars, and upon which forty 
horses can still walk:abreast. When the 
report of the V ice r *yy ci>i icen i i iig the ci *s t 
of this wall was made to King Philip, he 
is said to have taken his spyglass to the 
window of the palace at Madrid, and 
pointed it toward the west. 

4 * What is your Majesty pleased to look 
for?” asked the Viceroy, 

“ I nm looking for the wall around 
Carthagena,” answered the King. "If 
it is us large and high as you describe, I 
ought to be able to sec flat this distance " 


now it is occupied as a tobacco factory. 
There is an underground passage between 
this noted old building and an an¬ 
cient fortress upon a bill overlooking 
Cnrthiigenn, through which prisoners 
used to l*u conducted, and communica¬ 
tion maintained in time of siege; but like 
everything else about the place, it has 
long been in a state of decay. Soma 
years ago & party of American naval of- 
fleers attempted to explore the passage, 
but found it filled with obstructions, and 
they were compelled to abandon the en¬ 
terprise. The castle is obsolete and in 
a state of ruin, and is used only as 
a signal station. When a vessel enters 
the harbor a flag Is run up by a man on 
guard, to notify the Captain of the Port 
and the merchants of its arrival. 

There are some fine old churches and 
palaces in Oarthugena, constructed of 
atone, which show the magnificence in 
which the grandees lived when the city 
was a commercial metropolis. Many of 
them arc empty now, and others are 
used a a tenement-houses. In the cathe- 
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drftl, which is one of the largest and 
moat ornate to be found in this hemi¬ 
sphere,, is an object of much interest; a 
magnificent marble pulpit enriched with 
exquisite carvings. It ranks among the 
most beautiful specimens of the sculp¬ 
tor's art in the world. The people of 
Cnrthagena think there is nothing under 
the sun to equal it. and the story of its 
origin adds greatly to its value and at¬ 
tractiveness. 

Two or th ree hundred years ago the 
Pope, wishing to show a mark of favor 
to the devout people of Colombia, or¬ 
dered the construction of n marble pul¬ 
pit for the decoration of this cathedral 
in Carth&gena. It was designed and 
curved by the foremost artists of the day 
at Borne, and when completed was, with 
great ceremony, placed on board a Span¬ 
ish galley bound for the Xew World, 
While en route the vessel was captured 
by pirates, and when the boxes contain¬ 
ing the pulpit were broken open and 
their contents found to be of no value 
as plunder, they were tipped overboard. 
But by the interposition of the Virgin, 
none of the pieces sank; and the Eng¬ 
lish pirates, becoming alarmed at the 
miracle of the heavy marble flouting on 
the water, fled from the ship, leaving 
their booty. The Spanish sailors got 
the precious cargo aboard their vessel 
again with great difficulty, and resumed 
their voyage; but before they reached 
Cartbagena they encountered a second 
lot of pirates, who plundered them of 
all the valuables they hud aboard, and 
burned their ship. But the saints still 
preserved the pulpit; for, as the vessel 
and the remainder of the cargo were do¬ 
st royed, the marble floated away upon 
the waters, and, being guided by an in¬ 
visible hand, went ashore on the beach 
outside the city for which it was destined* 

There it lay for many years, unknown 
and unnoticed. Finally, however, it was 
discovered by a party of explorers, who 
recognized the value of the carvings atid 
took it aboard their ship en route for 
Spain, intending to sell it when they 
reached home* But the saints still kept 
their eyes on the Pope's gift, and 
sent the vessel such hud weather that 
the captain was compelled to put in to 
the port of Cartliagena for repairs. There 
he told the story of the marble pulpit 


to' 
& 

found upon the beach, and it reached 
the ears of the Archbishop. His Grace 
sent for the captain, informed him that 
the pulpit was intended for the decora¬ 
tion of the cathedral, and related the 
story of its construction and disappear¬ 
ance. The captain was an ungodly man, 
and intimated that the Archbishop was 
attempting to humbug him. He offered 
to sell the marble, and would not leave 
it otherwise. Having repaired the dam¬ 
age of the storm, the captain started for 
Europe* but he was scarcely out of the 
l>ort when a most frightful gale struck 
him and wrecked his vessel, which went 
to the bottom with all on board; but the 
pulpit, the subject of so many divine 
interpositions, rose from the wreck, and 
one morning came floating into the har¬ 
bor of Carthagena, where it was taken in 
charge hv the Archbishop, and placed in 
the cathedral for which it was intended, 
where it now stands. 

Near the miraculous pulpit, in the same 
church, is the preserved body of a famous 
saint, 1 forget what his name was, but his 
remains are in an excellent shite of pre¬ 
servation—a skeleton with dried flesh and 
skin hanging to the tomes. He did some¬ 
thing hundreds of years ago which made 
him very sacred to the people of Car- 
thagena, and by the special permission 
of the Pope his body was disinterred, 
placed in a glass case, mid sent from Rome 
to be kept in their cathedral, along with 
the miraculous pulpit. The body is usu¬ 
ally covered with a black pall, and to 
exposed only on occasions of great cere¬ 
mony* but any one can wee the preserved 
saint by paying a fee to the |meats* I pur¬ 
chased that privilege, and was shown the 
glass coffin standing upon a marble pedes¬ 
tal, The bones are large and ghastly, ex¬ 
cept where the brown skin, looking like 
jerked beef, covers them. Du ring a revolu¬ 
tion at Oiirthagena some impious soldiers 
upset the coffin and destroyed it. In the 
melee one of the saint's legs was lost* or 
at least the half of it from the knee 
down; but the priests replaced it with a 
wax substitute, plump and pink, which, 
lying beside the original, l^as a very 
comical effect. 

There is much of interest to see at 
Carthageiiu* and the place has had a most 
romantic and exciting history, of which 
there is a poetic version in Thomson's 
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“Seasons. 1 - Tons and tons of gold and 
silver have been sent thence to eipain. 
In the times of the Viceroys the mines 
were worked under the direction of the 
government. One-fifth of the net product 
went to the King. another fifth to the 
Church, and the miner was permitted to 


therefore, in easy communication with 
the fertile valleys and plateaux of the 
interior—the gate of commerce in time 
of peace, and secure alike from protract¬ 
ed siege or sudden assault in time of war. 

The streets of Carthagena, as in other 
Spanish-American cities, are named after 
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keep the remainder. The old records 
show that the royalty was several mill¬ 
ions per annum for two hundred years 
or more, a fact which indicates how 
enormous the profit must have been ; for 
the miners and officials were no more 
honest in those days than now, and it is 
not to be Supposed that the entire share 
to which his Majesty was entitled always 
reached him. 

The fortifications of Carthageua sur' 
pass in extent and solidity those of any 
other city in the New World. The 
massive walls appear impregnable, and 
the ancient subterranean passages lead¬ 
ing out to the foot of the adjacent 
mountains are still visible, The en¬ 
trance to the magnificent harbor is stud 
ded with old forts, which though not 
used for more than half a century, seem 
almost as good as new. Formerly the 
city was connected by a ship-channel 
with the river M ngda lena, at a point 
many leagues above the delta, and was. 


the saints, battle fields and famous gen¬ 
erals; but the houses arc not numbered, 
and it is difficult for a stranger to find 
one that lie happens to want to visit. The 
police do duty only at night. During the 
day the citizens take care of themselves. 
Four policemen arc stationed at the four 
corners of a plaza. Every fifteen minutes 
a bell rings t which causes the guardians 
of the city to blow their whistles and 
change posts. By this system, it is im¬ 
possible for them to sleep on their heats. 
They are armed with lassos* and by the 
dexterous use of this formidable weapon 
they pinion the prowling thief when he 
is trying to escape. They also have a 
short bayonet as an additional weapon. 
Petty thefts are the chief crimes. The 
natives are not quarrelsome nor dishon¬ 
est. They will steal a little thing; but sis 
messengers you can trust them with thou- 
sands of dollars, When they work, they 
go at it in earnest, but they are not fond 
of exertion. It is a curious sight to sec 
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cargadors with their loads, They gener¬ 
ally go in pairs, one behind the other, 
bearing a stretcher, The natives of the 
lower class are fond of drinking and 
gambling. They have a beverage called 
chica * which Inis a vile smell. It does not. 
intoxicate as quickly as whiskey * but 
stupefies, 

Society is very exclusive, ana strangers 
call first. If the visit is returned, the 
doors of society are opened, The pre¬ 
dominating language is Spanish, but all 
the upper classes speak French. They 
get everything from France, too, in the 
way of dress and luxuries. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to speak Spanish to do 
business. The city is a combination of 
paradoxes—of great wealth, of great pov¬ 
erty; and there is a curious mixture of 
customs that often puzzled the stranger. 
The foremost men in the mercantile, 
political, and literary circles are from the 
old Castilian families, but, by intermar¬ 
riage, mixed blood runs in their veins. 

The ruling class arc the politicians, 
hut these are mure under the control of 
the military than is generally the case 
elsewhere. Out of the thirty-three pre¬ 
sidents that have ruled the republic sev¬ 
enteen have been generals in the army. 
Among the lending minds are highly 
educated men who converse and write 
fluently in sc vend languages* who can 
demonstrate most difficult problems in 
astronomy or mathematics, can dictate a 
learned philosophical discourse, or dis¬ 
pute with any of the scholars or states¬ 
men of the world. 

Their constitution* lawn, and govern¬ 
ment are modeled after those of the 
United States; their financial policies 
after Kngland; their fashions, manners, 
and customs after the French; their lit¬ 
erature, verbosity, and suavity after the 
Spaniards. 

The decline of Car lb agon a seems to 
have commenced with the present cent¬ 
ury, and to have steadily continued until 
within the past fifteen years, when the 
commerce of the country began to revive. 
In the meantime* the ship-canal, connect¬ 
ing the port with the great fluvial high¬ 
way of the interior* having fallen into 
disuse, became filled up and overgrown 
with tropical jungle; so that the few 
foreign trading-vessels visiting the coast 
sought harbor farther up, at a place 


called Barranquilla, near the mouth of 
the Magdalena, Barranquilla has rapid¬ 
ly become the chief city of commercial 
importance within the United States of 
Colombia, and is the residence of many 
of the principal merchants of the repub¬ 
lic. It is a growing place, which had 
only a few houses twenty years ago, 
but now has a population of nearly 
twenty-five thousand. Situated so near 
the outlet of the Magdalena River, it 
seems destined to increase in size and 
commerce, and to become to Colombia 
what New York is to the United States 
—the great emporium of the republic. 
AspiriWall and Panama, free ports* are 
more stages on a highway of nations 
than a part of this country. Also Bar- 
ranqiiilla lias many things in its favor. 
The custom-house is there, and all the 
river steamers and sailing-vessels on the 
Magdalena T cimveyiiig from the vast hack- 
lying interior to the coast the multitudin¬ 
ous products of the country* start from 
and return to this place. 

But Barranquilla has its drawbacks. 
As soon us it secured a little commerce, a 
large bar began to form at the mouth of 
the river, and this has grown until it lias 
become a sand-spit which prevents the 
entrance of steamers. Then a new town, 
called riabanillu* was started on the spit: 
this is connected with Barranquilla by 
a railway fourteen miles long, owned and 
operated by a German company. But 
the harbor of Sabanilla, though now the 
principal one of the republic, is neither 
convenient, nor safe. 11 is shallow, full 
of shifting sand-bars, and exposed to 
furious wind storms. 

So with the opening of the ancient ship- 
channel. between Garth agon a and Gala- 
mar* or the construction of a railway 
between the first-named point and Bar¬ 
ranquilla (both of which enterprises are 
agitated), Cart li a gen a may regain her 
ancient prestige mid become the chief 
port of the republic* 

Barranquilla is the most modern town 
in Colombia except Aspinwall, which it 
resembles somewhat. It has some fine 
houses and a large foreign colony, many 
of its merchants being Germans, who 
live in good style and enjoy many com¬ 
forts at an enormous cost; for flour is 
twenty-five dollars a barrel, meat twenty- 
live cents a pound, beer twenty-five cents 
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a glass. ami everything else in propor¬ 
tion, There is nothing in plenty but 
fruits and files, The town is the capital 
of the Slate of Sab&uilla, and has a con¬ 
siderable military garrison, which is im¬ 
portant in keeping down insurrections. 
During the revolution of 1885. Ratran¬ 
quil la was the headquarters of the rebel 
army, and commanding the only outlet 
from the interior, it is naturally a place 
of consequence, from a military as well 
as from a commercial point of view. 

Sabanilla is a most desolate place, 
nothing but sand, filth, anti poverty; mid 
were it not for the sea-breeze that con¬ 
stantly sweeps across the barren peninsu¬ 
la upon which it stands* the inhabitants 
could not survive. No one lives there 
except a colony of cargadors T boatmen, 
and roustabouts, who swarm, like so 
many animals in lllthy huts built of palm- 
leaves, and a few saloon-keepers, who 
give them wine in exchange for the 
money they earn. The men and women 
are almost naked, and the children en¬ 
tirely so. Perhaps one reason for the 
nastiness of the place is because there is 
no fresh water; but the inhabitants ought 
not to be excused on this account, as the 
beach furnishes as fine bathing tie can la* 
found in the world, and is at their very 
doors* All the fresh water used has to 
be brought in canoes from a point eight 
miles up the river, and is sold by the 
dipperful; but only a moderate quantity 
is necessary for consumption. Most of 
the inhabitants are Canary Islanders, 


who monopolize the boating business 
along the coast; but sprinkled among 
them are many Italians, and nearly every 
nation on earth is represented, even 
China* The only laundry is run by 
a Chinaman, and another of that na¬ 
tionality is cook at a house that is used 
as a substitute for n hotel. The boat¬ 
men are drunken, quarrelsome, desperate 
wretches; murder is frequent among 
them, and gambling the chief amuse¬ 
ment. 

The great valley of the Magdalena* ex¬ 
tending from the Caribbean coast to the 
equatorial line, is one of inexhaustible 
resources. Its width varies from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
before gradually sloping to a point in the 
northern borders of the equator. At the 
mouth of the river Gauca that valley 
branches off into another of less general 
width but of greater elevation; this con¬ 
sequently possesses a more equable and 
temperateciimate. The river Canon is it 
self navigable by a light-draught steamer 
as far as Cali* a point less than eighty 
miles from the port of Buenaventura on 
the Pacific coast* The lower valley of 
the Magdalena is one vast alluvial plain, 
a large portion of which is subject to 
periodical overflow. In fact, during the 
rainy season the greater part of if is 
usually under water. This, however, 
might l>e prevented, and the fertile lands 
reclaimed by a system of dikes far less 
expensive than those of the lower Mis¬ 
sissippi. Butin a country where poptila- 
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tion is sparse, mid Nature lavish in her 
bounties, such enterprises are not usually 
undertaken. 

The distance from Barranqliilla to 
Honda, the bead of navigation on the 
Magdalena, is seven hundred and eighty 
miles, following the course of the river, 
but in a direct line is only about one-th ird 
of that distance. The journey by boat re¬ 
quires from ten to thirty days, according 
ns the water is high or low* In tile rainy 


sides were covered with corrugated iron, 
so as to make them bullet-proof* a small 
cannon or two mounted upon the decks, 
and the cabins tilled with sharp-shooters. 
So prepared, they were used as gun-boats, 
and were quite effective* Many of them 
were destroyed* so that transportation 
facilities upon the Magdalena are not as 
good as they were* 

The first two hundred miles are a con¬ 
tinuous swamp; the next three hundred 
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season the hanks are full, and the current 
so strong that the little steamers cannot 
make much progress; but if the moon is 
bright enough to show the course, they 
are kept in motion night and day* in 
the dry season the river is shallow, and 
the boats have to tie up at dark* and re¬ 
main so till daylight. Then, on nearly 
every voyage they run aground, and often 
stick for a day or two, sometimes a week* 
before they can be floated. 

The boats are similar to those used 
upon the Ohio and other rivers, with a 
paddle-wheel behind, and draw only a 
foot or two of water even when heavily 
laden. There Arc two steamboat com¬ 
panies, both with United States capital. 

During the revolution all the Ixrnts 
were seised by the insurgents. Their 


miles area vast plain, which is under water 
about two months in the year, during 
the* floods of the rainy season, but at 
other times is covered with cattle, which 
are driven into the mountains before the 
floods come. 

The hanks along the river were for* 
merly occupied by profitable plantations, 
which were worked by negro slaves, a*s 
neither the Spaniards nor the native In¬ 
dians could endure the climate and the 
i n osq u i toes* Hut whe n t h e em ane ipation 
of the slaves took place, in 1824, the plan¬ 
tations were abandoned* and have since 
been so overgrown with tropical vegeta¬ 
tion that no traces of their former cul¬ 
tivation exist. The negroes, who have 
descended from the former slaves, have 
relapsed into a condition of semi-bar bar- 
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ism, and while they still occupy the old 
estancias, lead n lazy, shiftless, degraded 
life, subsisting upon fish and the fruits 
which grow everywhere in wonderful 
profusion. Nature provides for them, and 
no amount of wages can tempt them to 
work. There have sprung up along the 
river a few small villages, which are trad* 
mg stations, and furnish some freight 
for the steamers in the shape of fruit 
poultry, eggs, cocoa-nuts, and similar ar¬ 
ticles, raised ft ml marketed by the women 
of the country. 

The river itself is a great natural cu¬ 
riosity. It flows almost directly north¬ 
ward, and drains an enormous area of 
mountains that are constantly covered 
with snow, The current is as swift as 
that of the Mississippi, which it resembles, 
and the water, always muddy, is so full 
of sediment that one can hear iL striking 
the sides of the boat. This water will 
not mix ut once with tlm sea, and for 
miles In the ocean it can be distinguished. 
In some places tho river is seven or eight 
miles wide; at others, where it has cut 
its way through the rolling earth, scarce¬ 
ly more than a hundred yards. 

The mosquitoes are prodigious in size, 
and at some seasons of the year, when 


the winds are strong and blow them from 
tho jungles* it is almost impossible to en¬ 
dure them. The officers and deck-hands 
of the boat all wear thick veils over their 
faces* and heavy buck-skin gloves, awake 
or asleep; ami passengers, unless similar¬ 
ly protected, are subject to the most in¬ 
tense torment. Often the swarms arc so 
thick that they obscure the sky, and the 
sound of humming is so loud that it re* 
sembles the murmur of an approaching 
storm + 

Some ludicrous stories are told about 
adventures with the mosquitoes. I have 
been solemnly assured that very often 
when they have attacked a !»oat and 
driven its captain and crew below, they 
have broken the windows of the cabin 
by plunging in swarms against them* 
and have attempted to burst iu the doors. 
Although this may be something of an 
exaggeration* it is nevertheless true that 
frequently horses and cattle, after the 
most frightful sufferings, have died from 
mosquito*bites on board the vessels. Not 
long ago a herd of valuable cattle were 
being taken from the United States to 
a ranch up the Magdalena River, and 
became so desperate under the attacks 
of the mosquitoes that they broke from 
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their stalls, jumped into tho water, and 
all were drowned. Passengers intend¬ 
ing to make the voyage usually pro¬ 
vide themselves with protection in the 
shape of mosquito-bans, liead-nets and 
thick gloves, and when, on deck are 
compelled to tie their sleeves around 
their wrists ami their pantaloons around 
their ankles. 

The same story-tellers assert that the 
alligators are so numerous along the 


them by the settlers, and brought on 
board by naked negroes. 

The town of Honda, at the head of 
navigation* is a place of considerable 
importance, and at intervals for the last 
quarter of a century American compa¬ 
nies have undertaken the construction of 
a railroad from it to Bogota, u distance 
of seventy miles through the mountains. 
About ten leagues of track have been 
built, but those in charge have been com- 
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banks you can sometimes step from tne 
back of one to another, and thus walk 
for miles without touching ground. 
They are playful creatures, and not at 
nil timid, but bask quietly in the sun 
until disturbed* when they plunge into 
the river. The steamboats are always 
followed by schools of ’gators, and the 
passengers amuse themselves by firing 
at them from the deck. No attempt has 
been made to kill them for profit, but if 
some enterprising hunters should go to 
the Magdalena country and make a busi¬ 
ness of curing and shipping alligator 
hides, they might find it a profitable 
venture, 

Once or twice a day the steamboats 
slop for freight or fuel, which is supplied 


pel led agum and again to abandon it 
because of the revolutions and the im¬ 
possibility of securing labor, T3ic natives 
cannot be induced to work, and no wages 
that a company can pay will induce im¬ 
migration, But the enterprise is slowly 
extended, with the encouragement of the 
government in the shape of a concession 
of money and lauds, and ultimately the 
perseverance which conquers all things 
will succeed. There is also a liberal con 
cesasion from the govern met it to another 
syndicate of New York capitalists for 
the construction of a railway into the 
Cftuen valley, where are supposed to be 
tlie richest gold mines in the world, from 
which were taken the hundreds of mill¬ 
ions carried away by the Spaniards. 
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Tke bright days of the Empire did not 
last long. Maximilian soon found that it 
was & far more difficult matter to rule over 
Mexico than to govern Lombardy and 
Venice. To found a powerful empire in 
the richest and most beautiful country in 
the world was the dazzling prospect which 
had been held out to him before lie left 
Europe. It is evident that either tie had 
failed to make a careful study of the po¬ 
litical history of Mexico or had i nisi titer- 
preted the philosophy of that history* He 
was certainly ignorant of the relations of 
the various political parties to each other 
and to Mexican affairs iti general In his 
extreme caution bo treat alt with fairness, 
to oiFend none of them but to unite all, 
he offended the most powerful and influ¬ 
ential of them all—the Church party. The 
Church had suffered too severely during 
the hist days of the Republic to recognize 
the rights of any party m the slightest 
degree in conflict with it. It was jealous 
of the slightest favor shown to others. 
The ecclesiastics were suspicious of Max¬ 
imilian from the start because he was 
inclined to study the relations of the 
Church to the Empire before giving in 
his unreserved adhesion to the Church 
party. They withheld their aid until 
they could see what would be the result 
of his action. Maximilian found at the 
outset that the Roman Catholic Church 
hud been so long in undisputed possession 
of Mexico that it hud grown unusually 
corrupt there, and was in need of re¬ 
form, even from a Roman point of view* 
He was a devout Romanist. The Pope 
had no more loyal an adherent among 
the princes of Europe, but he was out¬ 
spoken as to the corruptions existing 
iu the Church in Mexico, and even 
went so far as to threaten to report 
certain matters coming to his notice, to 
the Pope. Very soon the relations be¬ 
tween Maximilian and the Archbishop of 
Mexico were a miniature reproduction 
of those which existed in the middle ages 
between the German Emperors and the 
Popes. And yet among the accusations 
brought against Maximilian by American 


writers is this: that he was too bigoted 
an adherent of the Roman hierarchy ! 

The empire soon showed signs of finan¬ 
cial failure. Relying too much upon the 
reputed wealth of the country, Maxi¬ 
milian had been extravagant in his ex¬ 
penditures, and so far from mincing 
the indebtedness of Mexico, he was mak¬ 
ing frequent demands on France for 
funds. Some correspondence of this 
period between the Emperor and Marshal 
Bazaine regarding the army, gives us a 
pathetic account of the state of the cm' 
pire in regard to finances. With all the 
magnificence of the imperial court, the 
army supplies were greatly reduced, and 
the pay of the soldiers was largely in 
arrears. 

An episode of the autumn of 1865 
might be expanded into a chapter of 
intense interest, were there room for it 
here. It was a scheme by which Maxi¬ 
milian sought to reconcile the Mexican 
people to his rule, but which turned out 
like all liis other efforts in that direction. 
Maximilian and Carlota were childless, 
but the Emperor wished to hold out to 
the Mexicans the hope that at his death 
the sceptre would descend to a Mexican 
of imperial blood. The family of Au¬ 
gustin de Iturbide, (i the Liberator,” and 
first Emperor of Mexico, remained in the 
country, represented by a daughter and 
two sons. One of these sons, married 
to an American lady with whom ho 
became acquainted while attached to the 
Mexican Legation in Washington p had 
a son, Salvador, two and a half years 
old. The anniversary of the Independ¬ 
ence of Mexico, while memories of 
11 the Liberator 1 ' and other Revolution¬ 
ary heroes were being revived, was made 
the occasion of the adoption of Salvador 
by Maximilian as his son, and he was 
declared to be the hereditary prince of 
Mexico, 

It would seem that the contract by 
which this was effected was entered into 
by the parents of the boy Salvador, un¬ 
advisedly, and the mother was afterward 
distracted with the idea that she was 
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to be separated from her darling' son. 
Even the thought that she was some 
day to be the mother of an emperor did 
not compensate her for tlm loss of his 
companionship. She mada efforts in 
Mexico, Washington and Paris to get 
possession of him, but failed. It tv as 
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not until after the fall of the empire, 
when two years of separation had elapsed, 
that the mother and child were reunited 
in Havana, through the intervention of 
the Archbishop of Mexico. There is a 
pathetic little note from the mother of 
Salvador, still preserved among the docu¬ 
ments belonging to this period, sent to 
the Empress after the child had been 
entrusted to her care, recommending a 
nurse fm* him, and accompanied by 
some of his playthings. 

Out of the adoption of Salvador grew 
the rumor in Europe that Maximilian 
intended to abandon Mexico after restor¬ 
ing the throne to the Iturfride family, 
and providing for the government dur¬ 
ing the minority of Salvador by calling 
in the Assembly of Notables again. Sal¬ 
vador de Iturbide still lives, is a gradu¬ 
ate of the Military Academy of Mexico, 
and enjoys high social standing in the 
Mexican capital; but he is in no way in¬ 
terested in the politics of the country to 
which he belongs. 

The greatest error of the Maximilian 
regime was made in October, 1S(S5, and 
the downfall of the empire is generally 
regarded as dating from that time. The 
Republican government wan barely hold¬ 


ing itself together in Paso del Norte on 
the northern frontier, when the report 
was brought to Maximilian that Presi¬ 
dent Juarez had abandoned the country 
and sought the protection of the United 
States. . Thereupon the Emperor issued 
the famous decree of October 3d, or, as 
it is called by some of the more fanciful 
historians, linitzilopoxtli, after the old 
Aztec War-God, to whom thousands of 
human sacrifices had been offered. It 
stated that the cause sustained by Juarez 
with so much valor hud at last suc¬ 
cumbed, and the chief had abandoned 
liis government and his country. The 
struggle was therefore no longer to be 
maintained between opposing systems 
of government, but between the empire 
established by the will of the people 
and the criminals and bandits infesting 
the country. All persons bearing arms 
against the empire were declared bandits, 
were to be tried by courts-martial arid 
condemned to death. 

The decree was so utterly at variance 
with the spirit of the rest of Maxi¬ 
milian's legislation that attempts have 
been made to find for it another author. 
The hand of Bazainc seems to appear in 
it. Tlsat cruel and despotic general, the 
faithful creature of the French Emperor, 
followed up the Imperial decree with an 
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army order even more cruel, ( ‘Here¬ 
after,' 1 it said, “the troops will make no 
prisoner's, and there will 1>e no exchange 
of prisoners/' Everyone taken with 
arms, of whatever rank, was to bo put 
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to death, The soldiers were to under- with the terms of a decree, the existence 
stand that there con Id be no such thing of which they had no means of know- 
as a surrender to such men. It was a mg. The effect of this was to make the 
death struggle. It was on both sides Imperial cause unpopular even among 
only a question of killing or being killed, its partial friends, and to raise against it 
Such was the effect of Bazuilie's order, bitter enemies among those less favor- 
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issued eleven days later than the Im¬ 
perial decree. There would seem to be 
some grounds for believing that the 
original instrument had been inspired 
by him. 

Comparisons may be drawn between 
this Imperial decree and that issued by 
Juarez in January T both in their 

terms and in their results. The Maxi¬ 
milian decree was soon discovered to 
have been founded upon false premises, 
but not before it had been executed upon 
four most excellent Republican officers, 
arrested by the Imperialist army in the 
State of Michoaeati. They were debarred 
the rights of prisoners of war, tried by 
court-martial and shot, in accordance 


ably disposed, Maximilian discovered 
the mistaken policy of this decree when 
it was too late to recall it. 

But the thickest and darkest clouds 
were gathering in the north. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States had con¬ 
tinually protested against the course of 
France in interfering with the right 
of Mexico to adopt such a form of gov¬ 
ernment as its people desired—perhaps 
without taking any pains to determine 
precisely to what extent the Republic 
and not the Empire was the choice of 
the people. From the first it had gi ven 
its full recognition to the Juarez gov¬ 
ernment, being naturally prejudiced to¬ 
ward a Republic* But so long as the 
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United States were engaged in civil war, 
these protests and the demand that the 
French arms he withdrawn from Mexico 
were unheeded by Napoleon IIL An 
event occurred in the spring of i 860 
totally unexpected by the French Em¬ 
peror, which changed the asjiect of 
affairs very materially. The war be¬ 
tween the North and the South closed, 
leaving the United States intact. With 
the burden of civil war raised from its 
shoulders, the government at Washing¬ 
ton was left to push objections to the 
French intervention vigorously. Ameri¬ 
can troops were sent toward the Mexi¬ 
can border to emphasize the demand of 
the United states that the French desist 
from attempting to establish any Euro¬ 
pean system of government or colony 
on this continent, in defiance of the 
Monroe declaration. The result of a re¬ 
fusal on the part of France would have 
been war with the United States. France 
submitted: the French troop# were to he 
withdrawn from Mexico forthwith. 

The gay life of the imperial house¬ 
hold had been checked for a time by 
the death of Leopold I. of Belgium, the 
father of Cftrlotu, which occurred near 
the close of 1865. The various feast 
days of the opening year were duly 
observed, however, unmindful of the 
gathering storm, of which Maximilian 
might have had duo notice had he not 
been too Intent upon matters nearer 
home. He conceived a great I thing for 
Cuernavaca, the beautiful place selected 
by Cortes as his residence, and in that 
town the Emperor and Empress spent 
much of their time during the first half 
of 186(5, The anniversary of the accept¬ 
ance of the crown* the birth day of the 
Elm press, and finally that of the Em¬ 
peror, were spent in the capital and 
celebrated with magnificence. The lat¬ 
est of these occasions, .July 6 th. was the 
last appearance of the Empress in public. 
In robes of state she assisted at the Te 
Deum in the greet cathedral. 

The next day the despateh of the 
French government, dated May 31st, was 
received, It declared that far France to 
furnish further aid to the Mexican Empire 
was impossible, and it directed Marshal 
Bazaiuc to proceed at once to withdraw 
the French troops from the country* 
The Treaty of Miramar was, with many 


attempts at apology and excuse* trodden 
under foot* sharing the fate of the Treaty 
of London and the Convention of Solo- 
dad. The blow stunned the Emperor* 
and his courage forsook him. The total 
ruin of the Empire stared him in the 
face. What hope was there without the 
support of Franc© ? His first thought 
was to abdicate, but the courage of the 
Empress rose to the occasion and she 
dissuaded him from too hastily succumb¬ 
ing to fear, or giving up the struggle 
while hope remained* The brave woman 
promptly offered to go in person to 
France and plead with Napoleon for a 
reconsideration of bis purpose; and her 
plan was carried into effect forthwith. 
The very next day she set out, accom¬ 
panied by the Minister of Finance and a 
suitable number of servants. 

This journey of Carlota is one of 
the most heroic incidents in the history 
of Mexico, and one of the saddest. The* 
Empress and her suite were obliged* up¬ 
on arriving at YernCruz, to embark in a 
French steamer, but she insisted upon its 
currying the ting of the Mexican Empire. 
Just one month after leaving the City of 
Mexico the Empress arrived in St. Na- 
znim, and was met by the Mexican Min¬ 
ister to France* and by him escorted to 
Paris, where she was lodged at the Grand 
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Hotel, The French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs called upon her shortly after her 
arrival, She requested that a court car¬ 
riage be placed at her disposal* and that 
she might be allowed an interview with 
the Emperor of France. Her request 
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was at first refused, but, upon her insist¬ 
ing, she was taken the following day to 
the palace of St. Cloud. Her interview 
there with Napoleon III, was unsuccess¬ 
ful. His conduct throughout was brutal 
in the extreme. He positively refused 
to reconsider his determination to with¬ 
draw the French troops from Mexico, 
and not another franc would the French 
government contribute in aid of the 
Mexican Empire. In concluding the in¬ 
ter view he notified the Empress of Mex¬ 
ico that the imperial car would be at her 
disposal on the morrow, and that she 
might notify the director by what route 
she preferred to be taken out of France. 


tendanU some uneasiness as to her men¬ 
tal condition, and on October 4th it was 
determined beyond all doubt that her 
reason had tied. Telegrams were sent 
to the King of Belgium, her brother, 
and to the Emperor of Austria, her 
brother-in-law. The former sent the 
Count of Flanders to Rome, to escort the 
demented princess to Miramar. 

The Austrian Emperor, unable, even 
in such an emergency ns this, to rise 
above the feeling of enmity existing in 
the Austrian Court in regard to both 
Maximilian and Carlota from the time 
when the Mexican scheme was first 
broached, did nothing further than Irans- 
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Carlota repaired at once to Rome, 
reaching that city on the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber. There she sought the aid and con 
solution of his Holiness, Pius IX r But 
their relations had changed during the 
two and a half years that had elapsed 
since her former visit to the Eternal 
City* and it required but a glance to 
inform her t upon being received by the 
Pope, that her visit to the Vatican was 
quite as useless as that to St. Cloud. 
Her nervous system gave way under the 
severe strain of these two disappoint¬ 
ments. Brain fever ensued. Strange con¬ 
duct on one or two occasions during 
her journey to Rome had caused her at- 


aet such business as was required of him 
on account of Carlota s private fortune. 
The Empress was then removed to Brus¬ 
sels, where she remains in strict seclu¬ 
sion, in apartments of the palace of 
Laeken, her birthplace. The pity felt 
for her throughout the world is kept 
alive by reports of her condition which 
now and then reach the outside public. 
If some of these reports be true, the af¬ 
flicted princess has more sympathy from 
strangers in every land under the sun 
than from her own kindred in Brussels. 
It has been alleged that she can bo seen 
only by two persons. Indies of the Bel¬ 
gian Court, and that her royal brother, 
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Leopold II., seen her bat once dur¬ 
ing* the twenty years of her insanity. 

After his wife’s departure, Maximilian 
remained in the Mexican capital, pursy* 
i njar such measures as were suggested to 
Is im, to carry on his imperial scheme, 
trusting meanwhile that the mission 
of Car lota to the French and Papal 
Courts would prove successful* Burners 
of the utter failure of that mission pre¬ 
ceded the terrible news of the calamity 
which had befallen the Empress. On 
the night of October 18th, despatches 
announcing the whole truth reached 
the Emperor at Chapultepee. Crushed 
by the blow, he shut himself up within 
the walls of the castle and remained 
alone with his grief for several days. 
Under the strain his health broke down. 
Sickness and anxiety led him to leave 
the capital and he started for Vera 
Cruz, stopping, however, at Orizaba to 
regain his strength somewhat, to inter¬ 
cept further despatches expected from 
Europe, and to decide tlio question of 
abdication presented from different quar¬ 
ters. He was then less inclined to abdi¬ 
cate than he was before the noble sacrifice 
to save the Empire had been made by the 
Empress. He was surrounded in Orizaba 
hy h is ministers, mostly young men still 
titled with ambition, and these urged him 
to continue the struggle. On the other 
hand, the Emperor of France had sent to 
Mexico a Commissioner to operate with 
Marumi Bazaine and the French Legato 
in inducing Maximilian to abdicate, that 
being the only way by which Napoleon 
III. could withdraw from his engage¬ 
ments with anything like decency. The 
Emperor's own judgment, furthermore, 
told him that to continue the struggle 
would end only in defeat and further 
disgrace. Amid all these con dieting in¬ 
fluences Maximilian spent two months 
of vacillation in Orizaba. Once he went 
so far as to send Iris abdication to the 
three French Commissioners, but he 
withdrew it upon their failure to accept 
some of the terms imposed by it. 

At last, certain letters from Europe de¬ 
cided him to remain in Mexico and con¬ 
tinue the struggle for the empire. One 
was from his mother, quickening his 
pride, and bidding him " to struggle on 
and l>e buried under the walls of Mexico 
rather than suffer himself to be humbled 


by Franco.” Another informed him that 
should become back to Europe, he would 
lose his prestige there, and that his Im¬ 
perial brother of Austria had prohibited 
liis return, even threatening him with 
imprisonment upon his entering Austria. 
At this time, also, the clerical party 
pledged its support and the treasures of 
the Church to carry on his government, 
and ho was further strengthened in his 
purpose by Gen. Miramon, an exiled 
Anti-President, who now came back and 
offered his services to the Emperor, Ho 
and Gen. Marquez pledged themselves to 
raise an army sufficient to rcplaco the 
retiring French troops. 

Maximilian, therefore, returned to the 
capital, and set himself to the task of 
raising mid organising an army. The 
preparations of Bazaine for withdrawing 
the French lroo|JS were approaching 
completion. The exchange of prisoners 
occupied some time, hut was accorn* 
plished in a manner creditable to both 
the Imperial and Republican officers. 
The French troops at first concentrated 
in the vicinity of the capital T and began 
to retire in January, JS67* "extending 
like a girdle of steel,” as a fanciful Mex¬ 
ican writer says, “along the sandy road 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz,” The em¬ 
barkation took place in March, 

Bazaine was the last to embark, and 
his final act upon Mexican soil was to 
write a letter to Maximilian, urging him 
to abdicate, and offering him an Oppor¬ 
tunity to return to Europe should lie 
decide to do so. The Marshal took with 
him his Mexican wife and a son born in 
Mexico, No one connected with the 
French intervention was so heartily de¬ 
tested bv the Mexicans as Bazaine. Ail 
the cruelties of the war between the Im¬ 
perial and Republican forces, are com* 
mmily charged to him. He returned to 
France to become the faithful hw>l of 
Napoleon III. in the Fnin co-Prussian 
war of 1870-71, holding the position of 
Commander in-chief to the armies of 
France. At the close of that war he 
was convicted in his country of treason t 
and sentenced to be shot. He saved Jus 
life by escaping from prison, and is now 
living in Spain, a pensioner on his wife's 
family. Remarkable calamity has been 
meted out to nearly every actor in the 
Mexican tragedy, but no pity is accorded 
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to two of them, Napoleon Ill, and the 
faithful instrument of his cruelties, Mar¬ 
shal Baiaine. 

A few foreign officers and soldiers 
chose to remain with the Emperor in 
Mexico, The financial support of the 
Church fell far short of what had been 
promised, and the armies of Miramon 
and Harquea were not nearly so large as 
expected. Maximilian in person assumed 
the chief command of the imperial forces. 
Probably induced by the strength of the 
Church in that quarter and by unwise 
counsels of clerical advisers, he decided 
to collect the greater part of his forces 
in Queretaro. No military manoeuvre 
displajung less wisdom could have been 
made. He afterward saw the folly of 
this movement, and applied the term 
* 1 " the mouse- trap” to the city. But events 
which were otherwise inevitable were 
only hastened thereby, Qu ere taro is so 
situated that when Ids army wag once 
in it, the Republican forces* before that 
time scattered in ail parts of the coun¬ 
try and almost completely disorganized, 
perceived their advantage and began to 
gather around the city, gradually closing 
it in; and about March 1st, under the 
brave General Mariano de Escobedo, 
they began a siege which was to last 
two months and a half. On one occa¬ 
sion Gen, Marquez, with a few soldiers, 
succeeded in breaking through the en¬ 
closing lines and hastened to the capital 
to raise troops to attack the besiegers in 
the rear an d rcl ie ve the I n i peri &1 isle. But 
lie proved false to the Emperor, and at¬ 
tempted to set up a government of his 
own in the capital, with disastrous results 
to himself and his followers. 

The besieged were in very sore straits 
wbcn T onMay 14th, a council of war was 
held to adopt measures for a final sor¬ 
tie that night, to be conducted by Gen. 
Mejia, The General begged for twenty- 
four hours in which to perfect his plans. 
His request was granted, and the officers 
retired. Immediately upon the breaking 
up of the council of war, Col. Miguel 
Lopez, a. favorite of both the Emperor 
and Empress from the day of their 
arrival in Mexico, went over to the lie- 
publican lines and gave such informa¬ 
tion as would enable a detachment to 
effect an entrance into the city the fol¬ 
lowing daybreak. For his treachery he 


was munificently rewarded in money 
and property, but he lives detested and 
distrusted by all Mexicans, and his name 
will bo handed down in history beside 
that of Benedict Arnold,* 

On the morning of the 15th, just as the 
day began to dawn, a few Republican sol¬ 
diers appeared at the city gate and were 
allowed to enter. Without firing a gun 
the Imperial guards were surprised, dis¬ 
armed and made prisoners, and the way 
was thus opened for the Republican troops 
to pour in and occupy the city, I^opez 
himself awakened the Emperor and an¬ 
nounced that the city had been taken. 
The Emperor arose T hastily dressed, and. 
accompanied by his secretary and chief 
of staff, hurried into the street The 
city was full of soldiers of both armies, 
the Imperialists not yet recovered from 
their surprise and not knowing what to 
do. It was scarcely light, and the Em¬ 
peror and \m companions hurried on. un¬ 
recognized, until they readied the Cerro 
de lax Cfintpatia# (the Hill of the Rdls), 
where they were joined by Gen. Mejia 
and the Emperor's body-guard, Gen. 
Miramon on his way thither had been 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

As it grew lighter the group upon the 
Cerro attracted the attention of the Re¬ 
publican batteries, and they opened lire 
upon it. The faithful body-guard of the 
Emperor closed in around him to protect 
him. A hasty consultation wits held, 
Gen. Mejia had taken in the whole situ¬ 
ation at a glance, and gave it as Ins opin¬ 
ion that any elf or t to extricate themsel ves 
would be utterly useless. “ Then I am no 
longer Emperor," said Maximilian sadly. 
A white flag waa raised, the firing ceased, 
and Gen. Escobedo rode over to the 
Cerro, To him Maximilian delivered bis 
sword. 


* W hite i Kim sketch was in ptrejAmtioD, nn old cliflciin- 
Bi'jTi wan revived m Mexico, and t^nntimnwl with ronsEdiEr- 
abl# acrimony, as to the culpability of Lopes in ihu fail 
of the garrison in Querftaro. A statement purporting to 
come from tjen. Escobedo and to fwvtsft] a jdert, fiy which 
MaxliniliAn juvp^t^l to sacrifice the tjarriaun mid the 
army hut save uniett itEiw been fniSiSmbcd to protect 
Lfipuz. But it add* untidily to testimony c cammed 
tty md several years -igo end eTwinJoncd as untenable. 
1/npoE haw | last'd into history nx a man who eoUl out 
his best friend. Ho and his friend* hawi had twenty 

I t'-ars in which to c]™w liim of tliecharge of treachery, 
t is a very ]ato day to attempt to redeem hi* oharac_ 
ter, Tim vt hole statement of his friends on Jo* heftair 
bears unmistakable Internal evidence of uotiyini'ii- 
ii«rt. The documents acoomnajiyiiiK 5b£ fl l n bi? r 14 i 1 ^ t 
had been published before and w;ere watts.p^toruy «x- 
ptaJm-rl. Tbe character of Maximilian re mains wiui0k.it 

a stain. 
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The Imperialist prisoners were taken 
back to the city and incarcerated in the 
cells of some of the old convents of which 
Q n er£taro was f u 11 r Inqui ries were at once 
sent to President Juarez and his minis¬ 
ters, who had then returned to Ban Luis 
Potori, as to the disposition to be made of 
th(! capt i ves. One p romi nen t gene ral tv as 
promptly executed. The cases of Maxi¬ 
milian, Miramon and Mejia were reserved 
for special treatment. A court martial 
was organized to try them under the de¬ 
cree of January, 1862. It was composed 
of ft lieutenant-colonel of the Republican 
army and six captains of artillery. The 
oldest member of this remarkable court 
jroa twenty-three years of «f/c, the young¬ 
est eighteen. The others had scarcely 
readied their majority. Before them the 
11 Archduke" f Maximilian was arraigned 
for treason, for lh usurpation of the public 
power," for bl filibustering,' 1 for "trying 
to prolong the civil war in Mexico/’ and 
finally for signing the decree of October 
3d, 1865. The two generals were tried 
as accomplices. All were ably defended 
by prominent lawyers, but to no purpose. 
The juvenile court had been selected to 
condemn* and on June 14th found them 
a] l guil fcy. W i th ui l necessary haste they 
were sentenced to l>e shot at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of the 16th. On that day 
the three prisoners prepared for execution, 
when news came of a reprieve until the 
morning of the 19th. 

From the day of his surrender until 
the morning of his execution, Maximilian 
remained in his convent cell, He pleaded 
three excuses for not attending his trial. 
Sickness {his nervous system had given 
way immediately after the surrender), 
the demands of his private affairs in an¬ 
ticipation of death—for ho was resigned 
to what he knew would be the result— 
and the inferiority in rank of the court 
selected to try him. Tho Imperial pris¬ 
oner attracted the attention of all Mexico* 
and the President at Ban Luis Potosf was 
besieged by petitions from every part of 
the country and from all classes of peo¬ 
ple* Republican as well as Imperialists 
and non-partisans, begging that the life 
of the Emperor mightibc spared But ho 
was deaf to all appeals* baring his refus¬ 
als to grant mercy invariably upon the 
41 demands of Mexico.’' Surely the real 
“ demands of Mexico ” could have been 


heard, one might think* in the prayers 
that went up from every part of the land 
that the life of the noble and pure man 
who had surrendered to the Republic 
should be spared. Outside of Mexico the 
news of the surrender was followed by a 
period of suspense and speculation as to 
what would lie done with the European 
prince then in the hands of the Republic. 
News from Mexico traveled slowly in 
those days, and the efforts made abroad 
to induce President Juarez to he lenient 
with his imperial captive and to accord 
to him the treatment due to a prisoner 
of war, were put forth ti>o late to be of 
any avail. 

The conduct of the Emperor during 
his last ten days was so heroic as to win 
the admiration of all. His letters, writ* 
ten in anticipation of death* to his fam- 
ily* to his counsel, and to his friends 
in Mexico, are noble and touching. He 
would be a heartless man who could 
read them unmoved. Among his last 
letters was one to President Juarez, plead¬ 
ing, not for his own life* but that the 
lives of his two brave generals might be 
spared. In his last hours lie was com¬ 
forted by the false report brought to him 
that Carlota was dead* He ever after* 
ward spoke with assurance of soon meet¬ 
ing his beloved wife beyond the grave. 

At sunrise on the morning of June 
19th, 1867, the Emperor and Jus generals, 
Miramon and Mejia, were led out to the 
Cerro de las Campanas for execution. 
Maximilian yielded the central place* the 
place of honor, to Miramon as a testi¬ 
monial to his bravery* and took his place 
at the left of the line marked out. He 
gave gold coins to the soldiers detailed 
to fire the fatal volley, and begged them 
to aim directly at his heart and avoid 
mutilating his face. He had directed 
that his body be sent to Europe* and ho 
wished his mother to see his face with¬ 
out any marks of the fearful death ho 
was to die. He took pains to wrap a 
handkerchief around his long blonde 
beard to prevent its being burned. Then* 
addressing tho soldiers of the Republican 
army and the immense crowd standing 
in sorrowful silence upon the hillside, he 
said, Mexicans, I die for a just cause— 
the independence of Mexico. God grunt 
that my blood may bring happiness to 
my new country. Viva Mexico P Mira- 
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mon echoed his “ Ftpa Mexico!' and the 
loud report of muskets rang out over 
the hills and valleys of Queretaro. The 
three men foil heavily. Maximilian was 
not instantly killed, and sprang to his 
feet at once, uttering the most agoniz¬ 
ing cries, A soldier advanced and gave 
what is called the golpe de gratia 
(the blow of mercy)—a well-aimed shot 
which pierced the heart of the Empe¬ 
ror and stretched Ids lifeless body beside 
those of his companions in arms, 

" He who knew not how to govern/ 1 
said one of his Republican critics, "at 
least knew how to die," All over Mexico 
there were mourning and tears of pity 
for the attractive prince, whoso career 
had been so sadly ended in his thirty- 
fifth year ; and, as soon as the news 
of his untimely death went abroad, ex¬ 
pressions of sorrow and sympathy were 
heard in every quarter of the glolie. 

Thus was the Republic of Mexico re¬ 
stored, and in a few weeks the President 
returned to the capital. He seems to 
have been satisfied with the deaths of 
the Imperialists in Queretaro and a few 
at the capital; and arrangements were 
speedily perfected for the amnesty of 
most of those who had been adherents 
of the Empire. Juarez was firmly estab¬ 
lished in the presidency by a new elec¬ 
tion, and continued in oHiee until ids 
death in 1872, He was probably the best 
president the country ever possessed, and 
was certainly the most honored of them 
all. His beautiful tomb stands in the 
Pantheon of San Fernando, in the City of 
Mexico, almost midway between those of 
Miramon and Mejia ; and now the sur¬ 
viving and pardoned representatives of 
the Empire, and the old warriors of the 
Republic, maintain friendly relations, of 
which the position of these three tombs 
may be typical. 

Only a brief chapter of Maximilian's 
history remains to lie written. Immedi¬ 
ately after the execution, the body was 
embalmed, and efforts were made to car¬ 
ry out the Emperors expressed wishes 
in regard to sending it to Europe, But 
in these efforts there were a series of 
diplomatic blunders on the part of the 
Emperor's friends, which might easily 
have been avoided, and which led to a 
delay of several months before the con¬ 
sent of the government was obtained 


to remove the remains from Queretaro.* 
Finally, however, upon the request of 
the Emperor’s family, forwarded through 
the Austrian premier to the Mexican 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, permission 
was granted to remove the remains of 
the "Archduke Fernando Maxim iliano T1 
to Austria, to be deposited with the ashes 
of the deceased members of the illustrious 
House of Hapsburg. Handsomely en- 
cofUned, the body left the capital under 
the eseortof three hundred horsemen on 
the 12th of November, 18(37. At Vera 
Cruz it was embarked on the "Novara” 
—the ship in which the Archduke had 
set out on his travels In 1851* and in 
which their majesties had come to the 
new world in 18G4. The principal cabin 
was richly fitted upas a mortuary chapel. 
The "Novara" reached Trieste about 
the middle of January* 1888. A beauti¬ 
fully draped steam launch transferred 
the coffin to the shore* where it was 
placed in a funeral car and taken to 
Vienna. There a solemn procession was 
formed, and the remains were taken to 
a chapel in the imperial palace. They 
were received by the sorrow-stricken 
mother whose letter lmd sealed Maxi¬ 
milian's fate. Her grief in the presence 
of her son’s body was without bounds. 
The remains lay in state in another 
chapel for a few hours; w'ere then re¬ 
moved to the Church of the Capuchins, 
where the last sad rites were performed 
in the presence of the Austrian Emperor* 
the Imperial family and representative* 
of all the governments of Europe; am! 
finally were consigned to the imperial 
vault on January 20th, 1868. 

it J 

The bronze sarcophagus in which the 
second unfortunate Emperor of Mexico 
now rests, after Ids many wanderings 
in life and his long journey after death, 
bears this inscription: 


FTIELK A xDI s a A XIV1LI ANUS 
AHCHUiL'X ACSTIU.-K 
KATtlf* IX SCIiOJfcSFliCKN 
QUI 

lUPtKATOH M£XK T AMOftU&( HDCCCUtlV 
ELECTUB 

DIRA ET CttCENTA XECE 
yUEJtKTAIM XIX JCdU MEJCOCLXVH 
HEROIC A 
CUM 

VIKTUTE LXTKliClT, 


* Upon this subject the Mexican Government Ivw 
Wfhtly ta.lrmi the trouble to puhlinh a pamphlet In 
save ml languages, giving n.1 E toe documents rcLninj^ 
to t-tio notion ox dunrea and Lin miniate™ in regard to 
the- of >1 AidliiUuui. I had previously wen there 
document* in Spanish, and was prepared to that 
nLS charges tlmt the Mexican Government, had mib- 
Jected the ,Lit]|K s riaE corpse to any indignity were 
utterly fed'fcs and grtumdless, 
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The word “ violet 1 ' acts as a charm to 
conjure up vanished beauty, “ The well- 
loved city of the violet crown,” “ the vio¬ 
let eyes of Pallas Athena,'* and the dower 
which grew for Shakespeare “sweeter 
than Cy therm's breath or Juno's lids,” 
are shadowed forth at its magic sound. 

We are wont to regard the violet as an 
early flower, the accompaniment of “the 
sweet uncalendared spring rains,” forget' 
ful of the beauty that reflects the bended 
skies the summer through, and of her 
who lingers later, 

Th^t Eow-pwlrg one to whom 

Dark Proserpine a darter lino h an given. 

It is* however, only in spring that 
the flower grows in such clustered 
9 WC6tness as to suggest “ the heavens 
lipbreaking through the earth," The 
violet loves the woods, hut she is prodh 
gal of her beauty in many a fence cor¬ 
ner. The old fences which have been 
so long a part of the landscape that they 
seem to belong to it—having put on that 
tinge of gray with which Nature subdues 
the works of man to her color scheme— 
look ever down upon the daintiest wild 
flowers. From the lop rail the blue¬ 
bird, who has been called the “ violet of 
the airy* and seems of ail the birds the 
nearest akin in spirit to a flower T loves 
to pour forth his plaintive melody in 
those early days when first the blossoms 
open. 

Like the hyacinth, the violet was loved 
by the Greeks; they saw in its tender 
beauty the face of her who, wooed by 
Apollo, was changed by jealous divinb 
ties into a flower, turning forever her 
face earthward lest the god recognize her 
as he passes through the forest. Science 
lias found another explanation for the 
downward droop of the sweet face, but 
we need not abandon the one in order to 
enjoy the other. 

A high-bred beauty is the violet. Long 
ages passed away after the Great Mother 
had begun to fill her hands with butter¬ 
cups and deck her brow with roses, before 
she rolled in royal purple the most highly 
specialized of her darlings. Go to the 
woods and find the princess called Cu- 
cullata* with her leaves folded daintily 
about her feet, and watch with me her 


mode of housekeeping ! Her home is at 
the foot of an old oak*which has stretched 
its gnarled arm half around her; above 
her head the blackbirds with their jew¬ 
eled plumes sail to and fro, and all day 
long she may hear the soft cadence of 
the song-sparrow—ho who wears the 
dusky tie beneath his chubby throat and 
pours forth a song of pure gladness, end¬ 
ing always with “ sweet, sweet/ 1 

In a smaller tree near by, two nut¬ 
hatches are building a home: a wise¬ 
looking little black head pops up out of 
the opening, like a jack-in-the-box, every 
now and then; but finding the intruders 
well-meaning if idle people, monsieur 
and m a da me decide to resume opera¬ 
tions, and come boldly out, walking down 
the trunk of the tree like very big 
black flies* for their ability to walk 
down a tree headforemost is one which 
no other bird possesses, and of which 
they Eilways make every possible display. 
If the violet lias a turn for humor, the 
tedium of the Jong spring days, when, 
after her work is done, she sits down 
with folded hands, must be relieved by 11 lo 
antics of these, the acrobats of the woods* 
though dad in sober black and gray. 

The work of the violet is, of course, to 
keep house for the bee, 

that sweet taul-takar 
That thief, thf 1 honey- tunIci'r, 

What a house hath he, by iiiu thymy f^k-n] 

The entrance to her home* where in 
remotest recess the limpid honey is hid¬ 
den, is guarded by two tufts of hairs. 
These are labyrinths, where those rascally 
little intruders* the ants—who long ago 
lost their wings (it is strongly suspected 
entirely by their own fault) and, having 
now no way to carry off the pollen, would 
only steal the honey without paying for 
it—are sure to get entangled. The Jive 
pol len-boxes forma ring about the stigma, 
and when the yellow-girted bee comes 
booming up* in awkward attempts to get 
at the honey, the first thing he does is to 
give a pollen-box a brisk tap; whereupon 
it fiies open and the pollen falls out like 
pepper from a caster. So by the time 
the honey is eaten, the bee is well pep¬ 
pered and ofF he flies to carry his precious 
commodity to another blossom. 
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The Princess. in tin extremity, can, 
however, get along without the Iwi?, for 
if I lia coming be too long delayed she 
knows how to curl her petals over so as 
to drop the pollen into the opening of 
the stigma. She takes care to keep the 
golden dust dry, and for this purpose has 
learned to bend her head to protect it 
from the rain. Long ago the tees stole 
the pollen to make bread with, but the 
J lowers could not afford to lose it; so they 
wisely learned to distil honey, which the 
violet secreted in a long spur, where it is 
inaccessible to all insects save humble- 
bees and u peculiar kind of moth, who is 
her fast friend and ally. 

Many flowers ss^em to blossom for the 
pure love of it: among' them, the clovers 
and some of the violets. Our Princess 
produces few, if any, seeds in the spring, 
but covers herself with hidden pearls in 
August. These pearls are flowers of the 
most practical type’ having neither per¬ 
fume nor honey, they indulge in no co¬ 
rolla and contain only a pistil and often 
but two stamens. They look like buds, 
which however, never open, but pass at 
mice into seed-vessels, A German scien¬ 
tist, who has made a great study of the 
flower, stays that the sweet-violet knows 
how to bend the capsule over into the 
ground, thereby sowing her own seedE 

In the dog-violet, the seed vessels when 
ripe stand boldly up; and when the brown 
seeds are mature they are discharged with 
considerable force, the flower taking ad¬ 
vantage of its tall stalk to send its chil¬ 
dren far out into the world, while the 
lower-growing sweet varieties are forced 
to content themselves with cradling theirs 
In the moss at their feet. 

The petals of the violet are of exquisite 
beauty, Aldrich speaks of 

Thf* ilr*’,vy mciiuls 

AH purpled a* wlrfo stfljui of wim. 

Mr. Wallace has pointed out that lines 
and spots of varied color appear upon 
the most highly specialised parts both in 
animals and flowers; the wings of butter¬ 
flies. the petal s of flowers, owe Their beau¬ 
ty in a measure to the varied functions 
which they must perform, Simple, regu¬ 
lar flowers are usually of one color, al¬ 
though frequently lined with a lighter 
or darker tint, but in those blossoms 
which have been, specially modified by 
insect agency these markings are much 


varied: hence the jeweled petals and en¬ 
ameled nectary paths of the violets. Toe 
petals ait: of various shades of blue and 
some times yellow or white, for the violets, 
like all the higher families of flower- 
dom, are subject to the curious law of re- 
version^ by which their members tend 
to return to the more primitive color. 
Science teaches that the earlier flowers 
were yellow and white, and that purple 
and dark blue are the hues belonging to 
those that were developed later and more 
highly specialized; while pink and red 
belong to the intermediate. 

The cultivated pansy is &aid to be the 
most variable flower in all nature. I t pos¬ 
sesses the peculiar property of secreting 
honey only under certain atmospheric 
conditions, but insects seem to understand 
the secret and waste no time in useless 
searches, Mr. Darwin tells of watching 
a pansy ted two weeks before he saw an 
insect visit it; but when the honey is 
prepared 

The lii-Hty t.h>: kiMffl's wt*|] 

The news, ami conies pell-mell, 

And dODL-ftt in tin* ^Irtomy thk'ka With iLwrkxom^ 
antheming. 

Mr, Burroughs settles the vexed ques¬ 
tion whether the wood violet has a per¬ 
fume, by saying that he has occasionally 
found one distinctly fragrant; so, also, he 
has rarely met with a perfumed hepatica 
—noting in both eases that the fragrant 
flowers belonged to the white varieties, 
of which Darwin says a considerably 
larger proportion arc sweet-scented than 
of any other. Tlie tendency to ward per¬ 
fume is one which many flowers are said 
to be slowly acquiring, and it may be 
that the American bard of the future 
will not write of the violet as has rt 
poet of to-day t 1 • all unseen ted does it 
grow. 11 

Fields, in his 11 Yesterdays with Au¬ 
thors/' tells of visiting Tennyson, and 
how the poet, after a long talk, having 
flung on bis cloak for a midnight walk 
on the moor, stopped suddenly, and drop* 
ping upon his knees began an eager 
search in the grass; having discovered, 
amid the darkness and dew, the fl rat vio¬ 
let of the season. 

An odor, the most imperceptible and 
intangible of realiLies, is yet known to 
be the most lasting in the hold which 
it Lakes upon the memory. Having been 
mice perceived, it lies like a thing asleep 
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hi the mind for years, until, at an un¬ 
expected touch, it awakes, bringing with 
it whole chapters of the past. There 
are well-authenticated stories in which 
the dying have been stayed for a moment 
upon the brink of the dark river by the 
sudden perception of an odor which had 
pervaded like an atmosphere some su¬ 
preme moment of their lives. 

In a recent novel, the Jove of the hero 
for a woman long forgotten awakes not 
at once in her presence, nor until they 
both experience a sudden recollection of 
the past as they stand together for a 
moment in the evening air, laden with 
the perfume of sweet violets—a revulsion 
of feeling that lasts but fur a moment, 
and for which they are at the time 
wholly unable to account. 


The flower of remembrance in many 
languages, the pansy—the Anglicized 
pensee — reveals its meaning at a glance. 
Cercamon, the knight-errant who trav¬ 
eled the world over with a pansy on bis 
shield, searching for la dame de 
pensfes, was but the poet seeking the 
ideal. 

Two '"pressed flowers” sent by Aid- 
rich to Bayard Taylor retain all their 
beauty, though gathered long ago: 

-—This, blue 

Ah CaprE's cave; that, purple and shot through 
With rttiniset orally. Where tbe Dluhbq touei-a 
In diamond air, rind umtrr haittriit^ bnw(srH 
Thu Amo gUtlcs, ihls radert violer £ruw 
On Litidor's >rr av '- v from Ijnidcrr'a heart it drew 
lid iihlj'Jv aniry in the |»i)g nprin^ haum. 

Th^ pansy -there were hundreds of them - hid 
hi the thick icra$H that fokftd Slie]tey‘n mound, 
OuuftiiitK hi* (Utht.'s with muflt lovely eyart. 

Annie Bronson King. 


“BRING OUT YOUR DEAD!" 

The silent and deserted street 
Re-echoed to no passing feet, 

Except of those who braved the fear 
That chills all hearts when dentil is near, 

And constantly with measured tread 
Bore on to sepulture the dead. 

Of unknown ages, nations, names, 

Crowded on rudely-fashioned frames: 

And as each dwelling they passed by 
They raised an awful, piercing cry; 

4+ Bring out your dead!' 1 

And in that time of fear and death 
When waiting women held their breath 
And strong men battled with that grim 
And ghastly foe, oYrcome by him— 

When he who cursed, and he who knelt 
The same oYrshad owing terror felt. 

And -dying or living—as time sped. 

Heard the same cry; “Bring out your deadl” 

With breath hard-drawn and glaring eye 
One woman heard that ringing cry; 

In agony she bent her car 

The last faint parting sigh to hear ; 

At bay, like wild beast in its lair, 

She heard their steps upon the stair, 

Then swiftly, fiercely turned her head t 
And cried: l 'Go back! he is not deadf **— 

The bearers gone, she turned toward him; 

She chafed each limp, cold, deathly limb ! 
Unlocked the teeth so firmly set, 

The brow and lips with cordials wet; 
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Then prayed and wept; yet in her woe 
Her hands passed swiftly to and fro 
Above the cold unconscious form 
That would not stir, that would not warm. 

She knew not how time hurried by, 

Until once more she heard the cry, 

And saw how vain the hope she fed 

With brief delays! " Bring out your dead 1'* 

Then as that warning cleft the air 
She heard their steps; they came to bear 
Away the last frail ho]>e from her; 

They gain the room; she does not stir; 

They cross the floor; they reach the bed; 

Then, then she shrieks: *'He is not dead-" 

She kneels, she raves, she rends the air 
With cry on cry of wild despair. 

“Woman, the city's peril grows 
By this delay; we must enclose 
His lifeless form and bear it hence; 

The soul has long departed thence* ” 

"Just one more hour—just one! Delay I 
Leave me mine own once more, I pray! 

And, by the sacred name of wife, 

If in that time he shows no life— 

When yon return, if yonder bed 

Still holds him prone, I T 11 grant him dead! 

Got Got Be mine this one fleet hour, 

Then will I bow me to your power.” 

Reluctantly they turned and went t , t 
Then Heaven’s own messenger was sent 
To aid that woman's matchless faith 
And join her in her watch with death. 

And all the while the air is red 
With scorching heat T and wildest dread 
Attends the still recurring cry: 

4< Bring out your dead ] ” 

The hour was spent; once more they came 
Depositing their gruesome frame; 

They mount again the creaking stair 
And this behold on entering there: 

A woman pale, yet glorified 
Ey some mysterious, Heaven-sent tide 
Which seemed to overflow the room 
And light this picture in the gloom; 

For there upon her faithful breast, 

Pale, ghastly, living and at rest, 

He leaned, while she looked up and said 
M Go now in peace; he is not dead!" 

Margaret H. Lawless. 


OLIVIA DELAPLAINS. 


by ei>oar fawoett, 

11THOS OF *'AN JUffllTHJlK H'tJKAK," “THE Hut?HE J.T ilKfH aHJDUlt, 1 * mTltfikfltKLb,'' "TlSltUSd CVUDALfc, 1 * 
+I| A. uENTLEUaN OF LELflFRZ,'* “THE COKFEBdltiNft OF CLAUD, 11 ETC. 


XXIV.—'COST I SUED. 

Spencer Delaplajhe'r will had re¬ 
quired ihlit his widow's share of the bank¬ 
ing-business should, as soon as jamsible, 
become entirely null. Her fortune was 
to be withdrawn from the house, and sub¬ 
sequently re-m vested elsewhere. All such 
operations as these took time, and were 
attended with not a few legal compli¬ 
cations as well. Olivia had many a prosy 
term of converse to undergo, and some of 
the proceedings explained to her were 
by no means as lucid after explanation 
(vs she might have wished. Suddenly, 
one day, the thought of Adrian Etlierege 
flashed through her mind. How materi¬ 
ally he could have aided her in the clearer 
understand mg of these perplex mg details! 
A:id why had she not remembered him 
before? 

The truth was, she had absolutely for* 
gotten him for weeks. ‘ How ungrateful 
of me! ’ she reflected. j And after he de- 
fended me so bravely at Greenacre that 
evening! He must have felt bitterly to¬ 
ward me all this time. No doubt he hits 
been waiting for me to summon him. 
What harm can there be in my doing so 
at once?* 

Still, she feared the questions he might 
ask her regarding that fateful night. 
Massereenc’s reference to it had caused 
her many a memorial shudder, What if 
Adrian had refrained from seeking her 
again because he suspected her of greater 
guilt than that with which she. already 
charged her own unhappy self? 

A few hours later one of the employees 
at the Bank—a gentleman with whom 
she had already held more than a single 
rather wearisome parley—presented him¬ 
self at her house. After not a little hesi¬ 
tation, she made up her mind to inquire 
concerning Adrian. 

** Ethorege? ” was the reply. ** Oh, we 
have not Keen him at the Bank for cer¬ 
tainly six weeks. They say he is quite 
ill, I don't know what the trouble is. 


We have paid him bis salary as usual. 
Once or twice 3)is mother—a tall, solemn* 
faced, elderly lady—has ap]reared and 
received the money in person. I myself 
had ho conversation with her, but X be¬ 
lieve she said her son was seriously ill 
with a fever. Several of the clerks called 
at Etherege’s house, but I don't think 
any of them succeeded in seeing him. 
Mrs, Ethcrego always received the visit¬ 
ors, if 1 am not mistaken, and gave them 
the name answer—that her son was too 
ill to have anyone enter his room „ , , 
1 ’ve no idea how his sickness will ter¬ 
minate, but it is beginning to be whis¬ 
pered, down at the Bank, that he is in 
a very dangerous condition. You knew 
him well, 1 suppose, Mrs. Delaplaine, 
when your husband was alive? ” 

“ Yes,” Olivia said. 11 1 knew him very 
well. His illness is a great surprise to 
me—and a shock also, Can you give me 
his address? M 

11 1 can have it sent to you,’ 1 came the 
answer, 

“Please do so, then, immediately. 11 

On the following day Olivia received 
the uddress. It w as considersbl y n p-tow n, 
in one of the easterly side-streets, not far 
from Bccond Avenue. That afternoon 
she had herself driven there iu her own 
private carriage. 

She felt convinced that the woman 
whom she would now most probably meet 
was the same whom she had seen for a 
brief minute or two at the head of the 
stairway on a certain afternoon, not very 
long ago, while Delaplafrtes curt words 
of dismissal had mng out with such aston¬ 
ishing harshness. And this woman—the 
mother of Adrian—hud no doubt once 
been themi&trc&a of Delnplaine. All in¬ 
dications, as presented by Adrian him¬ 
self, had tended toward such a belief on 
Olivia's part. It was not pleasant to seek 
her friend with the prospect of being 
accosted by Mrs. Etherege at the very 
outset of the search. Still, the gloomy 
character of the tidings Olivia had heard 
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left her no alternative. In the way of 
sacrificing 1 her own inclinations or preju¬ 
dices, much more than she now con¬ 
templated doing would have cheerfully 
enough been undertaken by her for rea¬ 
sons like the present. 

The house at which her carriage finally 
drew up was one of those small, third- 
rate red-brick buildings that contribute 
so nmltitudinously toward the renowned 
ugliness of the metropolis. Here dwelt 
Mrs,, Etherege, renting the house and sub¬ 
renting ii 31 horn's of it but one. This was 
the first, or “ parlor 11 floor, and in its 
front apartment she received Olivia, amid 
sumnHidings of ashabby -gi b nted quality, 
Effects here and there suggested the taste 
or influence of Adrian; but the ensemble 
was in the main both dreary and thread 
bare. 

Mi's. Etherege looked indisputably the 
first if not the last, Olivia recognized 
her at once. And the solemn lines on her 
worn fare did not grow a grade more 
cheerful after she had been told her vis¬ 
itor's name. Indeed, Olivia noticed the 
lines about her mouth tighten ominously 
as she said; 

"You culled, ma'am, to menu tv about 
my son V' 

(, I called to see him, if I could. I 
hope he is well enough to see me, 1—* 

“ He never secs anybody/' was the in¬ 
terruption, hard as a blow. 

** T am very sorrv/' said Olivia, sweet- 
ly. "Is he then so exceedingly ill T 

" Yes. He L s pretty sick/* 

" Dangerously, do you mean /’ 

** Yes.’’ 

11 Will you let me ask you what his 
trouble is ?” 

Mrs. Etherege did not seem at all 
disposed to tell. She was occupying a 
straight-backed chair in front of the 
easier one into which Olivia had sunk. 
She had drooped her eyes ami was scan¬ 
ning the carpet with them. It appeared 
quite possible to Olivia that she might 
raise them any minute, and show them 
glittering with most inhospitable beams. 
It was evident that the woman did not 
like her boldness in coining thither, but 
also that she had motives for not mak¬ 
ing this disapproval too palpable. Mean¬ 
while. notwithstanding the grim ness and 
bleakness of her visage. Olivia could de¬ 
tect in it a strong though covert resem¬ 


blance to Adrian's; one might almost 
have said that its beauty had become 
insultingly flouted by trouble and disap 
poiotment—two as malevolent vitriol - 
throwers, in their way, as any that ever 
prowled, 

“He's affected strangely/ 1 she at 
length said, raising her eyes. 11 lie had 
typhoid. But that's gone now, and 
he's . , well, he’s very weak." All ex¬ 
pression of animosity died on a sudden 
from her face, and one of excessive wor- 
rimerit succeeded it, L " L *m very often 
afraid he s going crazy I 11 she exclaimed. 

“Ahl how dreadful! 0 Olivia cried. 
" But perhaps it 'a only the result of the 
fever. It may wear off when he gets 
back Ida physical strength* Such cases 
are happening nil the lime. " 

Nothing could have sounded more 
spontaneous, more sympathetic, than 
these words of the visitor's, uttered in 
her dulcet voice and with softly spark¬ 
ling eyes. They perceptibly softened 
Mrs. Etherege, who ga^ed long and ear 
neatly at her companion, and then said; 

'‘Adrian's mind is in a very curious 
state. He lies without speaking, for 
hours. Then he 'll begin to murmur ti> 
himself in a most incoherent manner. 
It seems as if lie were hiding something 
from me—something that lie 's heard or 
done in former days—and yet as if this 
were preying so on his mind that he 
must sooner or later disclose it . , He "s 
often spoken of you, ma'am . * /* 

" Of me!'' exclaimed Oliva, a pang of 
self-reproach passing through her heart. 

“ , , Anti I must acknowledge that 
lately/'pursued Mrs, Etherege, ns if she 
had made up her mind to have it all out 
while her own propitious mood lasted. 
u he's been begging that I would send 
for you/ 1 

“And why did you not ?" 

Mrs, Etherege began to gnaw her 
lips. L ‘ Well/” she said, iA there wert 
reasons. Mr. Delaplaine, as you know* 
was very good to Adrian. For quite n 
white lie almost adopted him. There 
was nothing very remarkable in lib 
doing so. Adrian was a handsome boy. 
and I . . er . , I was a relation of Mr. 
Deluplaine's. I domt know if he has 
ever mentioned this fact to you or not. 1 

" No/’ said Olivia, “ my-husband never 
mentioned it to tne. At least, not that 
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I recollect/" She had. become somehow 
most promptly convinced that Mrs, Eth- 
erege's latter statement was a premed!- 
fated falsehood. All in fill, however, she 
was rather glad that this coolly auda- 
cions way had been adopted of dealing 
with the whole awkward and unsavory 
subject. If Adrian's mother had ever 
sought to convince DelapUdne that he 
was the father of her son, she must sig¬ 
nally have fulled after the lad reached 
any appreciable age, since he bore 
no vaguest trace of such fatherhood. 
Whatever Delaplaine had subsequently 
done for Adrian must cither have been 
prompted by some lingering shadow of 
sentiment for his mother (which, as Olivia 
had seen, that lady was inclined too dar¬ 
ingly to count upon), or by the mingled 
comeliness and capability which the boy 
himself presented. 

1 ‘ Yes, oh, yes/ + proceeded Mrs. Ether- 
ege, with a slow, decisive nod at Olivia. 
“I ’m surprised he did n’t speak of 
the relationship, Adrian knew nothing 
about it; I never told him." Here she 
coughed, as though to give herself time 
for fresh inventions. “I thought he 
might refer to it on some occasion when 
Mr. Delaplaine was not in the best of 
humors—you understand ?" 

“ Yes, 1 ’ acceded Olivia mechanically, 
She thought she understood very well 
indeed. 

"Now I was more than astonished ,' f 
went on Mrs. Etherege, “I was grieved 
when I heard that Mr. Delaplaine had 
not even remembered me by as much 
as a small legacy.'" She paused, and 
drew a long breath, and Olivia wondered 
whether, during these few minutes of 
intercourse, she could not read her char¬ 
acter somewhat clearly. Was she not a 
woman who had started life on a large 
stock of good looks and a moderate 
amount of principle, and who, having 
found the resources of both insufficient 
to keep her prosperously afloat, had 
mixed herself up in a hundred petty 
duplicities, remaining now, at a rather 
advanced age, wholly dissatisfied with 
the successful diplomacy of any ? 

“ If, us you tell me, you are a relation 
of Mr. Delaphiine’s,” Olivia ut once eui- 
8 we red, “1 shall be glad to make some 
amends for my husband's neglect.” Bhe 
said Ibis, thinking of Adrian, and hoping 


that she could thus turn a little golden 
key in the doorway of obstruction be¬ 
tween himself and her. 

Mrs, Etherege smiled, and the smile 
seemed to astonish her sombre, fade face; 
you might have fancied that certain little 
muscles used in the process had grown 
stiff from lack of exercise, 

11 Oh, thank you, ma’am—thank you 
very much. We Ye not in the best of 
circumstances, and one or two of my 
boarders think of leaving rne. I (Adrian s 
salary at the Hank should be stopped, it 
would be very hard on us. The truth is, 
as I can tell you, my up stairs drainage 
is ;vt what it ought to be, and people 
don't stay with me long, even if they 
come. But I've a three-years lease of 
the house, so I mutit stay here and try to 
make both ends meet.' 

11 Well/' said Olivia, smiling, “I will 
help you to do that. Trust me.” She 
was anxious to see Adrian at once, and 
would have made almost any kind of 
promise, just then, in order to secure his 
mothers good will* 

11 It was because I felt so hurt about 
Mr. Delap]aine's forgetting me altogeth¬ 
er," now pursued this lady, “that 1 — 
well, I did n't think it was best to send 
for you, no matter how hard Adrian 
begged 1 

“And he did beg hard! TT exclaimed 
Olivia, “Ah, f hope you would have 
relented soon and scut for me! " 

“Well, 1 (hire say I would/ 1 she re¬ 
plied, looking down with an uneasy roll 
of the eyeball; and her hearer almost con¬ 
cluded that she would have been cruel 
enough to delay the summons perhaps 
many da vs. 

But Olivia now made an eager request 
to see Adrian. Mi's, Etherego presently 
rose and left the room, after saying that 
she would ascertain if such a plan were 
feasible. Her return was awaited most 
impatiently. But not until twenty good 
minutes afterward did she again appear, 
“He is very weak to-day/' she said, 
“I had to tell him in the most cautious 
way that you were here,” 

“ And it gratified him to know? "asked 
Olivia, 

“ It—shocked him* He Y in a state 
when so little will shock him. But ho 
seems very glad now. He is waiting to 
see you with n kind of new look in his 
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face , , , Please do not let him excite 
himself any more than you can help/’ 

** I will do my utmost to $ooihe t to 
quiet him," Olivia answered, 

“ Very well. He wants mo to leave 
you alone with him for a half an hour 
, . . That is rather a long time, con¬ 
sidering how ill lie is . . . Hut 1 shall 
be within call, if you should want me. 
It's only two rooms off. Will you come 

to tr 

with me now ? :f 

Olivia rose, following Mrs. ELherege. 
Very soon T after that, she was standing 
in a neat, plainly-appointed room, near 
the bedside of Adrian. 

XXV. 

His face* us she cast her eyes upon it* 
sent a thrill of horror through her nerves. 
Its beauty of contour and proportion was 
not so altered that she could not reeog-" 
nixe it at once, and yet the change, the 
pallor, the attenuation I . „ . Olivia did 
her best to conceal a visible tremor, and 
succeeded. She went nearer to the bed 
and took the hand that Adrian stretched 
out to her. Its clasp was burningly fe¬ 
verish. His exquisite brown eyes seemed 
to devour her face as she paused close 
beside him. 

“Leave me with Mrs. Delapluine, 
mother," he said, suddenly making this 
appeal. ' l Remember your agreement.” 

“Yes, Adrian/ 1 was the reply. With¬ 
out another w T ord Mrs, Etherege passed 
from the room. 

There was a chair quite near Olivia. 
She took it, and then, amid the silence 
that ensued after Adrian's mother had 
departed, she said, with her voice full of 
the tenderest solicitude: 

“ I had no idea until yesterday that 
you were ill.” 

1 * No?” he responded. His eyes d welt 
upon hers as though some fascination 
compelled the searching intensity of 
their survey. lf I wanted mother to send 
for you; I wanted it so much 3 But she 
kept putting me off. At length I made 
up my mind to do a certain thing, for 
I hud lost all patience* and I suspected 
that she was deceiving me with false 
promises* If she did not send for you 
this very day I had determined to give 
her a fright—-for she loves me, notwith¬ 
standing her tame and gloomy way of 
showing it,” 


“ A fright, Adrian?” asked Olivia. 
“You mean— 

" I 'd have told her the blunt truth — 
that I'm dying, and that if she kept us 
apart any further length of time she 
would be merely hastening the end for 
sue." 

“No, no, no,” Olivia murmured. “You 
cannot mean that, Adrian! ” She laughed 
as cheerily as she could, though her 
heart had begun to beat in a sickening 
’way. 

“ Yes; it is true. I made the doctor 
tel I m o yesterday. He i s a clever ma n t Dr, 
Wallace; he saw that I was in earnest, 
and that no prevarication would avail 
with me. Mother thinks that because 
my mind wanders, now and then, while 
I m lying here as weak as a little 
child, it's my brain. But it is not, It h s 
my heart, Dr, Wallace says so, There 's 
no hope for me; it s what they call an 
atrophy, a wasting away. It followed 
the fever; I had typhoid, you know, for 
months . . , Isn't it strange that I 
should die from that?—a heart that is 
starving? I used to feel as if my heart 
were starving when I looked at you in 
those other days/ 1 

“ Oh, Adrian! 11 Olivia faltered, droop¬ 
ing her head, 

“ I did. But all that is past, now, I 
had resolved not to speak of it when you 
came, You knew that I loved you. It 
was torture for me to see him treat you 
as he did. I shall never forget that last 
evening at dinner. When I left you, a 
little later, after you had fainted, you 
believed (did you not?) that I had left 
for town ? ” 

t£ Yes/' 

[[ It was not true. 1 staid in the village 
all the next day. The next night I went 
back to Green acre. My thoughts all day 
had been horrible. It seemed to me at 
limes as if your very life were in peril 
from him, As I said, the next night I 
went back to Greenaere,” 

He appeared purposely to emphasiie 
that last iterated sentence. He spoke in a 
low voice—almost too low for his mother* 
if she bad chosen the part of eavesdropper, 
to have heard him. Speaking doubtless 
fatigued him, and at times a glossy light 
would replace the richer and sweeter 
lustre of his eyes. He was too sick a man 
to talk us much us this, Olivia was 
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about to tell him so, and gently hid him 
to exert himself less, when his repetition 
of those words, “ the next night I went 
back to Green acre,' 1 somehow made her 
forget her designed injunction, 

“Do you moan that you went there 
and asked for me? 11 she inquired, 

Adrian closed his eyes for a moment, 
and a smile of the most ironical sadness 
broke from his lips and slowly faded 
there, 

** No; I did not ask for you, I asked 
for no one. It was some time after dark. 
The n ight was very warm, as you perhaps 
remember. ” 

“I do remember,” Olivia said, with a 
slight inward thrill, 

** The front doors were open; the light 
from the hall shone out across the 
piazza upon the lawn, where it joined 
the full, splendid moonlight, I did not 
know of Del&plainc's illness, but I felt 
sure I would not encounter him, as a 
closer view of the piazza told me he was 
not there, and I had observed that since 
his state had become so enfeebled he 
moved about very little. But I believed 
that I might see you, and I wanted very 
much to see you. I had been racked by 
the most forcible pity for you, I longed 
to press your hand in farewell, and assure 
you til at if you needed my presence here¬ 
after you had only to telegraph me and 
I would obey the call without an instant 
of delay , , All looked lonely and de¬ 
serted as I ascended the piazza. If I had 
met a servant 1 would have sent a mes¬ 
sage to you. But even after passing into 
the hall I met no one whatever. Then 
the idea occurred to me of going upstairs 
to your sitti ng -room. Peril aps you wou Id 
be there alone, and on such a warm night 
your door might be open. That would 
be better, I speedily decided, than to ring 
the bell for a servant and send up my 
name to you, thus risking the fact of my 
presence being made known to him , . . 
Well, so I mounted the stairs and soon 
found myself in the upper hall. As I 
passed your husband's bed-room the door 
was slightly ajar. You were speaking 
with an attendant, and before I had real’ 
ized it I had heard all you said and all she 
said. I even caught a glimpse, too, of 
the man who lav there, and understood 
clearly that he must be very ill . , , The 
woman soon left the room, and by the 


time that she had done so, going straight 
upstairs, I had withdrawn into a corner 
of the dim-lit hall. If she had turned and 
discovered me I suppose she would have 
screamed and taken me for a robber . . 
and then I should not have done the 
thing that freed you from him forever. 1 ' 

“What thing?” questioned Olivia, with 
her breath coming in gasps. A terror had 
begun to creep icily through her veins, 
but it was a terror somehow mixed with 
wild gladness. 

“Can't you guess?” he answered. 
“ You went out of the room, and I was 
going to follow along the hall and enter 
the other room where you were. But 
something held me back. I was thinking 
of the poison in that glass; I was think- 
ing of how it could rid you of him for¬ 
ever.” 

“Adrian!” 

il Presently he called you. You went 
in to him again. I heard those horrible 
words he spoke to you about wanting to 
havo you die when ho died, I was on the 
verge of rushing in when he grasped 
your hand like that; hut I stood still 
outside there, instead, and felt my lmte 
of him and my compassion for you 
mingle and surge through my veins . . 
Thou he spoke of his thirst and of how 
he wanted a glassful of water as large as 
that of the medicine you were giving him. 
You told him it was a deadly poison, and 
after he had taken a spoonful of it you 
left the glass cm the table at his side, 
because you were most probably agitated 
by those other words of his, warning you 
not to be tod sure that ho would die, 
after all—you who would not have re¬ 
tarded his detestable life by one second for 
all the wealth of all the world 1 * . Then 
he told you to turn down the light, and 
you did, and left him . . . And then my 
mind was made up, and £ waited ray 
chance." 

“Your chance? Tl 

“It came almost at once. He said, 
presently, in a husky voice, which you 
were too fur oiF to hear, 1 Oh, how 
thirsty I ami 3 , , And then I did not 
wait any longer. I went into the dark 
room, softly, on tiptoe. Ho did not see 
me enter. I glided up toward the head 
of the bed, too much beyond him for 
him to have seen me, even if the mom 
had not been in such thick shadow, I 
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reached for the gbi*s on the little table. 
‘Here b water/ I said, and the voice I 
spoke in shirtled me; it was very faint, 
but it was so shrewd a copy of just the 
way you would have spoken those two 
words. He put out his hand in the 
gloom* and 1 gave him the glass* 1 
heard him l>egiii to drink, with the sound 
a very thirsty child might give . . And 
then I did not stop even to see if lie 
would put the glass back on the table or 
let it fall * , I shot away, and no one 
saw me dart downstairs and hurry out 
upon the lawn again. The news of his 
death came to me here in town * , 1 
dare say the illness would have attacked 
me anyway , , I don't know. But I 
begun to suffer fearfully for what I had 
done, and—and when the news also 
reached me that you hint admitted his 
death was owing to your own carelessness 
in leaving the medicine so near him, l 
had a sick sort of dread lest you might 
—might be. reproaching yourself with— 
the—thought— M 

These latter words were broken pain¬ 
fully, and uttered with a difficulty that 
seemed to indicate the approach of death 
itself. But extreme exhaustion* not 
death, was now at work with Adrian. 
In another moment his eyes hud closed, 
ami liia ghastly face, turned a little side¬ 
ways on the pillow, revealed his com¬ 
plete loss of consciousness , . 

Olivia rose from her chair. For a 
slight space of time she forgot even to 
cry out and summon the assistant# of 
Mrs. Ethcrege. A single thought domi¬ 
nated her being. She was not guilty, 
after all! Heavy bonds were falling 
from Iter spirit, and as if with the audible 
noise of shattered chums. Darkness was 
flying away from her* struck into a 
hundred cloudy fragments by shafts of 
poignant, enrapturing sun shine 1 "Thank 
God l—thank God! 15 broke from her lips, 
and as the words escaped her she seemed 
to gaze upon the very face of Masser- 
cene, as though it had become visible in 
the flesh close at her side. But she dis¬ 
cerned it 111 rough a blur of besieging 
tears; and when, a little later, she hur¬ 
ried to find Adrian + s mother, these tears 
were streaming down her cheeks os 
though the bitterest grief and not the 
most impassioned joy had caused them. 


A few hours later she sat alone in her 
own room* An open letter lay before 
her, sheet after sheet, with the ink sea live¬ 
ly dry on the last one. It was to Mas- 
sereene, It told him everything—the 
entire story of her temptation, her self- 
loathing, her renunciation of all future 
individual delights—and it confessed that 
the love she bore him was chief and 
paramount among those delights. Then 
it recorded the meeting with Adrian 
Etherege and the new, dizzying revela¬ 
tion that had come to her from his lips. 

“Even if 1 should never sec you 
again—and that is now for you to de¬ 
cide -” the letter here went on, * + I im¬ 
plore you to keep as an absolute secret 
what I have just written. But I know 
your merciful heart—and Adrian is a 
dying man! His sin has been terrible; 
I feel that I can judge somewhat of its 
magnitude by the anguish that its con¬ 
sequences have cost me. There is no 
other living soul except yourself to 
whom I would have told his unhappy 
story. I wonder if it is selfish of me to 
feel that you mris/ know the whole truth 
—that it is only justice to myself for such 
completeness of knowledge to be given 
you . . As 1 said. Adrian Ethercge will 
not livelong: you already may read on 
his face that he is doomed. Explain it 
as you will, but I cannot help a feeling 
of in Unite gratitude toward him. Still, 
in any case I would have promised his 
mother very liberal help, both before 
his death and afterward . 

Olivia directed her letter, sealed it* 
and sent it to the hotel at which Mas- 
screene always lived when in New York* 

* Will ho come to mot 1 she asked her¬ 
self. 

Masserccnc, sealed in liis own room 
at the hotel, received two letters. He 
took them both carelessly, opened one 
and read m it that the particular stale- 
room which he desired on a certain steam- 
er sailing a few days from then would be 
reserved for him . . . Then he glanced 
at the other envelope and gave a great 
start, Ills recognition of the hand-writ¬ 
ing set his nerves quivering with excite¬ 
ment . . . About fifteen minutes after¬ 
ward lie came down stairs with unwonted 
speed, almost threw himself Into a cab, 
and gave orders to be driven to West 
Tenth Street , * . 
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“Foolish child!" lie said to Olivia, 
after th^ first and almost silent ecstasy 
of their meeting' hud passed; “why should 
you not have tohl me your trouble be- 
fore, when it wus tormenting your soul? 
i would have convinced you that your 
sin (no mutter what may have been its 
result) was far less unpardonable than 
you believed/ 1 

“ Nothing could have so convinced 
me," said Olivia. She drew away from 
him with a little shiver though his on’ 
circling arms would not let her recede 
far. -i I have misgivings even now/' 
she went on, “that 1 am absolving my¬ 
self much too easily,” 

11 Oh T don't bother, then, about absolv¬ 
ing yourself at all,” smiled Maitsereene. 
“ Leave it all to inc. Make me the keep¬ 
er of your conscience.” 

lL You vo enough that is mine tn take 
care of already/ 7 said Olivia, Looking deep 
into his eyes and answering his smile. 

11 I’ve your heart/ 1 he said* , “ Do you 
mean that?” 

Ith t. 


“Yes." 

He laughed* “ Well, l 'll own to the 
responsibility, my dearest ami not be toe 
ambitious about increasing it/ 1 

Olivia drew a long sigh. “ Respond 
hility J” she murmured. ** My sense of a 
great one will never cease while I live; 
for I shall always see reproachful proofs 
of my weakness m the strength which 
ought, to have made it self-control/' 

14 And I,” he implied, still playfully, 
“shall always hope for strength to grap¬ 
ple with your hardiest metaphysics, and 
repress them when they take too morbid 
an outlook* 11 

Bub she shook her head forbiddingly 
at tliis lighter mood of his, even while 
she drooped closer to him and let his 
anus more fondly enwrap her; for with 
all her ever-lo-be-endured regret, site 
could not hut love the levity that his 
happiness forced from him,—and as nat¬ 
ural I v as tlxe dawn itself ws 11 force a 
dewy glitter from those grasses that its 
first beams have loathed t 
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JOHN Singleton Copley was essen¬ 
tially a painter of dowagers. Tin 1 Tor}' 
feeling of the British colonics before the 
Revolutionary War, and during the time 
it was in progress, is well embodied in 
his portraits. Tim ladies and gentlemen 
whom he put on canvas were believers 
in the divine right of kings, and accrued 
the republican rabble. Copley s meth¬ 
ods were somewhat formal* and he lacked 
artistic as well as social raise of manner; 
but ono has a suspicion that an uncoil* 
scions reactionary tendency against the 
leveling opinions of the age lurks in 
every dry, hard stroke of the royalist 
painter's brush. He was not free from 
colonialism, and his early seekings after 
truth, alone and unaided, on the “wild 
shores of America/ 1 influenced even his 
latest works. 

Some of Copley’s biographers claim 
that he had no teacher but Nature and 
himself until he went to Italy and 


England, His son, Lord Lyndhurst, the 
celebrated jurist and Iligit Chancellor 
of England, shares this opinion* But 
Dunlap, whose chronicles of early Amer¬ 
ican art have a classic value* thinks that 
he was probably a pupil of the elder 
Sraybert, who was settled at Boston, 
Smybert merits attention* riot only as 
a painter, but as an important figure in 
the romance of early American history* 
He was the friend of that Bishop Berke¬ 
ley, whose famous line, “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way," lias be¬ 
come the literary key-note of American 
national development. He met Berke¬ 
ley in Italy, and together they came to 
America to carry out the bishop's great 
scheme of founding a university in 
Rhode Island, for which the English 
crown had agreed to make a grant. That 
experiment in socialistic intellectual ism 
budded never to flower, because the 
money was appropriated for another 
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purpose by the English government* 
Bishop Berkeley returned to Ireland, 
and 8 my her t was led by fate to Boston, 
where he painted portraits and exerted 
a developing in hue nee over a group of 
young men with artistic tastes, the most 
promising of whom was Copley. 

He was known as a portrait-painter 
as early as 17tiU, and for fourteen years 
he practiced Jiis profession in liin native 
land, and took high rank among colo¬ 
nial artists. He was living at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass , when he married Miss 
Anne Clarke, daughter of a merchant 
of Boston; and we learn that on the 
occasion of his marriage he wore a suit 
of crimson velvet with gold buttons. 
There was no bohemian ism al>ont Cop¬ 
ley, Having the respectability of a 
bourgeois and the tastes of an aristo¬ 
crat, be was admirably fitted to seize 
and portray the characteristics of the 
American merchants, 

Copley himself was an epitome of the 
social conditions of the period just pre¬ 
ceding the Revolutionary War. The 
freedom of intercourse which prevailed 
in the infant colonies when high and 
low were banded together for the mu¬ 
tual protection of house and home had 
vanished. Its place was taken by a 
strong class-feeling among the wealthy 
and a bitter sense of division, which 
was soon to find expression in the roy¬ 
alist and republican parties. It is to 
this period, when Copleys American 
reputation as a portrait-painter was at 
its height, that we may assign Ids pict¬ 
ure of Mrs* Peter Turner, 

Mrs. Turner, who site with so respect¬ 
able and dignified an air in her arm¬ 
chair in this portrait of her, was not 
a Philadelphian by birth. She was a 
Miss Sarah Wally, of London* Peter 
Turner was also a Londoner. He came 
to America in 1742, and purchased a 
tract of land in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, beyond where Girard College now 
stands. It was named ‘ k Is! i ngton Farm. 11 
find was situated on Lt Turner's Lane/' 
now called Turner Street. The three sorts 
of this admirable couple, who brought 
the traditions of the English gentry with 
them to America, have handed the fam¬ 
ily name down to the present day, 

The portrait of Mr. Peter Turner was 
also painted by Copley, but it was not 


shown at the recent Philadelphia exhi¬ 
bition, It is probable that one of the 
sons is that little priggish l*>v who leans 
on Mrs, Turner's lap, holding up a rose 
like a cabbage for her admiration, and 
resting the other hand on an enormous 
tlircc-corne red hat— which was doubtless 
the proper head-covering for the sober 
little gentlemen of his day. Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner is evidently inculcating lessons of 
piety into the youthful breast. The ex¬ 
pression of her countenance is appropri¬ 
ately composed; she holds a book with 
one hand* and with the other points a 
moral for the benefit of the young. 
Copley painted better portraits than this, 
but we may doubt if lie ever painted 
one more thoroughly in harmony with 
the spirit of social respectability which 
informed eighteenth-century Philadel¬ 
phia, 

Hally McKean was a belle of Phila¬ 
delphia toward the end of the last cent¬ 
ury. In the portrait that Gilbert Htuurt 
painted of her, she looks determined to 
make the most of life and enjoy herself 
as best she may. There is a shrewd, 
humorous twinkle m her audacious 
black eyes, which shows a thoroughly 
American appreciation of her own mat¬ 
rimonial success. 8be is a marchioness, 
and her boh is a duke and a grandee of 
Spain! No colonial gallant was good 
enough for Bally McKean, say her spite¬ 
ful mates at levee or bull. O* no—she 
must have a title! 

And, indeed, why should she not, gay 
and handsome as she is, with her father 
one of the political leaders of Philadel¬ 
phia. and a valued servant of the new 
republic? Judge McKean was one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, president of Congress, chief- 
justice of Pennsylvania for twenty years, 
governor of Pennsylvania and governor 
of Delaware. The maiden name of the 
mother of this clever young creature was 
Amiitage, of Newcastle, Del. She was 
the second w'ife of Judge McKean. Pretty 
Hally was born to a commanding posi¬ 
tion, even in a small colonial way. No 
winder she aspired to a high place in 
life, such as only European society could 
give; and when that brilliant young no¬ 
ble, Carlo Maria Martinez Casa-Yrujo* 
appeared above the social horizon, among 
all the belles of Philadelphia it was 
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Sally McKean for whose charms fate 
reserved this admirable parti. He was 
Spanish minister to the United States at 
the time he married Miss McKean, and 
he held the post 'until 180S, The mar¬ 
quis was the first minister sent from 
Spain to the new nation. lie was suc¬ 
cessively plenipotentiary at the con- 
press of Ais-la-L-hupeUe, ambassador to 
France, minister of foreign affairs, and 
president of the council; besides filling' 
other positions in the Spanish diplo¬ 
matic world. The Philadelphia beauty 
accompanied him in his wanderings, and 
was the belle of several courts. Her 
son, the Duke of Sotoinayor, born at 
Philadelphia, 1>ecnme prime minister of 
Spain, T1 it* marchioness made her home 
At lust in Madrid, where she died at the 
age of seventy-live. 

One can imagine her looking bock on 
the provincial ways of the republican 
court, and thanking her stars that she 
had gotten out of them into a more 
tropical social atmosphere. Fancy the 
transition from the subtle Quakerism of 
even the most progressive Philadelphia 
society to the life of a Spanish doila of 
Vou Vl i L—a 
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high rank and conspicuous posit ion! A 
life of love and orange I lowers, of court 
ceremonies and bull-fights, of color and 
sunshine and music and moonlight, such 
as all the wealth of Philadelphia could 
not bring to its own doors! 

In Gilbert Stuart's portraits of the 
marquis and marchioness, he shows them 
young, handsome, and, as it were, flow¬ 
ering; for there is a heavenly bloom of 
color in these two portraits which re¬ 
minds one of the rosy almond-flowers of 
southern Europe. The sensitive, poetic, 
exquisitely receptive temperament of this 
king among American painters shows 
him in these portraits as thoroughly im¬ 
bued with the spirit of the two person¬ 
alities fused by marriage into one—the 
brilliant* reckless* ambitious American 
girl, and the courtly, dignified, charm¬ 
ing Spanish diplomat. They were types 
to be carefully studied and worthily em¬ 
balmed for posterity, and Stuart did his 
Ijest by the handsome couple. He has 
made of the marchioness at once a volup¬ 
tuous Andalusian and a during, self-con¬ 
fident American—a combination likely 
to conquer all worlds. 

The tender, pearly flesh-tones which 
Stuart borrowed from Y study ck give to 
these portraits an iridescent quality that 
allures and satisfies the eye, while it 
suggests infinite possibilities of life mid 
art. There is much of Yandyck in 
Stuart, He was a born courtier and 
aristocrat,, impressionable as only bigh- 
1 y-organized natures are. He bad the 
modern neurotic temperament, which 
thrilled him with life’s reflex action to 
his finger-tips; and this thrills the spec¬ 
tator, who, after long years, stands 
before his ]>ortraits of dead and gone 
beauties, statesmen and patriots, and 
feels their souls speak to his own. 

Stuart was a genius—a genius deli¬ 
cate, capricious, fastidious. The child 
of Jacobites* who gave him the name 
of the martyr king, the merry monarch 
and the last of the ill-fated line, Gilbert 
Charles Stuart-—though lmrn an Ameri¬ 
can—was* by inheritance, by instinct 
and nature* loyal to Id rig and liege 
lord. He was no formalist, no respect¬ 
able, ambitious bourgeois like Copley, 
hut an almost feudal royalist. The l>oy 
saw the light of day in 1754, ill his 
father’s snuff-mi LI Nurragansett; but 
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none the less he hud the soul of one of 
Charles Stuart’s Cavaliers in his breast. 
As a lx>y, he painted with one Cosmo 
Alexander, a Scotch artist with whom 
he went to Scotland, returning after a 
disastrous journey. As boy and man. 
Stuart wag indolent. For weeks to¬ 
gether he idled, and he was one of the 
sort that are always p<«ir: the aristo¬ 
cratic and artistic natures, warring in 
one man against the Philistine virtues, 
produce similar results in all ages. In 
London, whither lie went poor as ever, 
his talent as an organist gained him a 
livelihood. Thirty pounds a year was 
no great sum, but It kept him until 
West took him by the hand, accepted 
him as a pupil, and gave him employ¬ 
ment us ait assistant. Hut Stuart’s talent 
was of a rarer and finer order than good 
old Benjamin West's. It was not long 
before a portrait the young American 


painter exhibited of a certain Mr. Gimil 
as he appeared when skating attracted 
the attention of kindly Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, who praised it highly, Thus was 
Stuart’s position made at London, and 
very soon he was as successful as any 
portrait-pailiter in the great city, except¬ 
ing only Gainsltorough anti Sir Joshua, 
A pity there was no King Charles for 
him to paint! With such n theme his 
loyal brush would have beaten Yandyck 
on liis own ground. His Stuart senti¬ 
ment scarcely found favor with Hano¬ 
verian George. His loyal i sm showed 
itself after his return to America, when 
he painted Washington with the touch 
of a royalist, giving to him a dignity, 
a stateliness and a courtly grace which 
the Stuart-lover would fain have be¬ 
stowed elsewhere, had not Culloden end¬ 
ed Jacobite hopes. Thus Gilbert Stuart’s 
Washington is a Stuart in more senses 
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than one—a shadowy republican real¬ 
ization of a hopeless, yet heroic ideal of 
vanished royalty! 

The social atmosphere of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution Wim very favorable to 
the development of professional beauty. 
Women craved for excitement and hub¬ 
bub of various finds, probably because 
their mem kind would like to have kept 
them tied to spinning wheels and pickle- 
jura. Now it is very possible that the 
American Revolutionary War was actu¬ 
ally welcomed by women weary of mo¬ 
notonous domesticity and tired of being 
sniffed at by their English cousins as 
“colonial n and “provincial” and “old- 
fashioned” and “ behind the age/* What 
are irreverently called, in modern par¬ 
lance, “social sera tellers , 11 were doubtless 
as prevalent then as now. Chroniclers 
inform us that before the Revolutionary 
War there were two 
great social pedigree 
divisions in. Phila¬ 
delphia society, and 
after it there were 
three! 

Even before the 
actual outbreak of 
the war, the exter¬ 
nal aspect of the 
city had changed 
considerably. The 
political hatred to¬ 
ward England had 
brought about a 
reaction in favor 
of French manners, 
customs and follies. 

The fads and frail¬ 
ties of the court 
of Louis XV. were 
ingrafted upon the 
sober and pious en¬ 
joyments of Phil¬ 
adelphia's Quakers, 
producing an extra¬ 
ordinary effect of 
contrast. Madame 
Pompadour giving 
the social tone to the 
beauties of Phila¬ 
delphia presented a 
peculiar and signifi¬ 
cant picture [ Tho 
wicked French wo¬ 
man was certainly 


a more attractive person than the hum¬ 
drum queen of George III., although she 
had been a baker's wife, and was bo shock¬ 
ingly improper t And thus she continued 
to set the fashions in hoods and sacks for 
Philadelphia loveliness until King Death 
forced her to yield her sceptre to the fair 
young Austrian duuphmess. Then the 
Revolutionary War, with its influx of 
French a Hies,,served to unite Philadelphia 
still closer with Paris in the beaten way 
of fashion. It is said that Queen Marie 
Antoinette herself listened with pleasure 
to the tides of the pretty women of tho 
Quaker city which were brought to her 
court by the officers just returned from 
the American war. 

There is nothing more charming nor 
characteristic in the whole range of 
Philadelphia portraiture than the two 
beauties whom Charles Wilson Peale 
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lias set before us as Mrs, Beveridge 
ami Mrs. Rush* Peale was by nature 
respeelnblu and somewhat heavy. He 
was lirst an excellent workman, and 
afterward an artist. He reminds one of 
a London alderman turned painter; but 
in these portraits he shows a lightness 
and gnvctv one might sav r a Frcnchi- 
ness- which he must have gained by 
the study of Watteau* it embodies ex¬ 
art ]y the spirit of the early Revolution¬ 
ary period of Philadelphia, soeiety* 

They are both so pretty, so delicious¬ 
ly worldly, and so suggestive of GaIHe 
naught in ess, these dainty dailies, that L 
hardly know which fascinates me the 


more. And they make &uch a capital foil 
for each other—as female friends should, 
or what would be the use of friendship? 
M rs. Rush’s port.mit is pitched in alow 
key* There is something romantic about 
her—an undertone of melancholy which 
goes hand-in-hand with music; and we 
may ho sure that the mandolin she holds 
so gracefully will presently be attuned 
to a pathetic ditty of lovelorn swains and 
deserted muideius — Phv 11 is a 1 id Amaryllis 
and the gud Amor decorously clothed in 
the poetic proprieties 3 frhe has soft, dark 
eyes and dark hair, rolled high, wreathed 
in the French fashion; and the tender 
oval of her face seems made for caresses. 
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This lady's husband was Dr, Benja¬ 
min Rush, h signer of the Declaration 
of independence and an ardent patriot. 
As a physician,, he enjoys a high place 
in the history of his profession in this 
country. A medical college in Chicago 
bears his name at the present day. It 
is only eighteen months since the Med¬ 
ical Convention at Washington chose 
Benjamin Rush to be the representa- 
live of the profession in sculptured form 
at the National Capitol, John Adams 
said of Dr. Rush that liis labors in the 
cause of the Revolution were second to 
those of ’Washington alone. 

Mrs. Benjamin Rush was Mbs Julia 
Stockton, daughter of Richard Stockton, 
of New Jersey, who likewise was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, and also one of the founders of 


Princeton College. A eon of Doctor and 
Mrs. Rush, was James Rush, who be* 
came famous in science and wrote a 
hook on "The Philosophy of the Hu¬ 
man Voice, M which remains a classic 
on the subject. He married Mbs Ann 
Ridgeway, who was a fashionable Phil* 
ad el phi a beauty in a later generation. 

Another sou of Mrs, Benjamin Rush, 
the Hon. Richard Rush, was for eight 
years American minister at the Court of 
St. James's, and held the same position 
in Franco for three years, beside being 
Secretary of the Treasury and Attorney- 
General in his own country, Mrs, Ben¬ 
jamin Rush died ill 1848, She was either 
the last, or the last but one, of the wid¬ 
ows of the signers of the Declaration. 

I am not surprised that Mrs. Beveridge 
was turned out of meeting. She is the 
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sweetest bit of millinery that ever waited 
for the spirit to move! l J eale put his 
best work into the painting of her crisp* 
fresh, charming costume, in which the 
latest Paris mode is cunningly adapted 
to Philadelphia Quaker notions of sim- 
plicity. It was, doubtless, very expensive 
simplicity! 

Yes. both Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge were 
expelled from meeting for gayety of life 
anti attire. A nice reputation to Leave to 
posterity 1 But I do not think they were 
much ashamed of it, especially Mr, Bev¬ 
eridge, as ho joined the Society of Friends 
only in order to marry that sly Quaker 
coquette. Sifter Mary Ernien. He was a 
rich, fox-hunting Englishman, w ho came 
to Pennsylvania in 17"A ami kept up his 
English pastimes in America, He lived 
on the Schuylkill, near Belmont, and his 
house was the scene of many festivities, 
which caused scandal in the congrega¬ 
tions. Mrs. Beveridge looks as though she 
took her ecclesiastical sittings 'withplacid 
and philosophic unconcern, and loved 
new quillings better than old Quakers. 

So much eighteenth-century aroma still 
haunts the streets of Philadelphia, that 
one would not bo surprised to see Mrs, 
Beveridges Watteau-Quaker skirts shin¬ 
ing against the low-growing foliage of the 
magnolias in the gardens, or to spy Mrs. 
Rush's mobile face on the balcony of a 
white-trimmed mansion, while the tinkle 
of her mandolin met the ear. I cannot 
walk down that splendid avenue, Ho nth 
Broad Street, without peopling it with a 
changeful procession of ghosts, and espe¬ 
cially such shajws us the French Revolu- 
tion cast like drift-wood on the Schuyl¬ 
kill shores, not to mention their native 
imitators. There were the French royal- 
ist emigrants, the Jacobin sympathisers, 
the dark-eyed beauties from the Flinch 
West Indies, the vut^cniUnft, the itiemtj- 
abl e# and t h e m e n w it / eu ses, k eeping pace 
in opinions and attire with the political 
changes in France, and making of Phila¬ 
delphia the most picturesque of all Amer¬ 
ican cities. 

French influence prevailed in Phila¬ 
delphia until Napoleon's star began to 
set ; and then there came a reaction 
in favor of the mother-country, against 
which the popular feeling of the young 
nation had so long been hitter. English 
fashions, after nearly hal fa-century of 


ignominy, again came to fhe front and 
replaced the more tasteful French modes. 
The nation began to have a character of 
its own, and a distinctly American school 
of manners and dress arose. A portrait by 
Buss Otis of Margarctbi M. Meeker gives 
i\ very good idea of the exaggerated 
styles of the early years of tile present 
century. 

It was at this time, according to the old 
writers, that Philadelphia female fashions 
and folly reached their most abnormal 
heights. The American tendency to ex¬ 
tremes showed itself in the dress of the 
women. Emancipated from their posi¬ 
tion as colonials, no longer restrained by 
either French or Englishdietiq their fond¬ 
ness for extravagant and grotesque attire 
knew no bounds* Many w ere the satirical 
poems written on the subject of the fe¬ 
male 1 icudgeur of tl la11 i me. Purlieu lari y 
obnoxious was a large hat known as* the 
M skimmer.” An example of this sort of 
covering for beauty's head is presented 
in this portrait. It is an ingeniously 
constructed affair, in which lace, feathers 
and ribbons are used with An effect more 
striking than artistic. The costume is in 
dark-brown, with touches of pink, and 
the scheme of color is well handled. This 
Bass Otis was very popular as a portrait- 
pa i liter during our grandfathers' days. 
He first made scythes, ami then painted 
coaches; ami with slight preparation for 
professional art, he established himself 
successively at New York and Philadel¬ 
phia as a po I trait-pa i nler. 

In the year J71I2 a company of eques¬ 
trian performers was brought out to 
Philadelphia, from England, by ft theat¬ 
rical manager. Included in the list of 
members was one Lawrence Sully, who 
w:js accompanied by his whole family* 
They were all of a theatrical and artistic 
bent. Una sou, also called Lawrence 
Sully, became a portrait-painter, and 
settled at Richmond and Norfolk ; a 
daughter married a French artist of con¬ 
siderable ability: and these two men were 
the early instructors in art of Thomas 
Bully, son of Lawrence Bully the elder. 
Ho assisted them in their labors, and 
painted portraits on his own account; 
and, later, he received some instruction 
from Turnbull and Jarvis. 

As a young man, Thomas Sully en¬ 
joyed nine months’ study at London, 
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where he wafl protected by Benjamin 
West, who Seems to have acted as a sort 
of dry-nurse to several generations of 
Philadelphia painters. He returned to 
Philadelphia, and began his famous ca¬ 
reer as a portrait-painter, in the course 
of which ho also executed numerous his¬ 
torical and imaginative compositions. In 
1837 Sully again went to England, com¬ 
missioned to paint a portrait of Queen 
Victoria for the St. George’s Society, at 
Philadelphia. He died in 1872, having 
painted brood after brood, so to speak, 
of the beauties of 
that city, and hav¬ 
ing developed a side 
of art in this coun¬ 
try which is strik¬ 
ingly representative 
of the English and 
American literary 
feeling of the first 
half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

With the return 
to English customs 
came a subjection 
to the influence 
of English thought. 

The romanticism of 
Scott and Byron in¬ 
fluenced Philadel¬ 
phia almost as much 
as it did London, 

Every staid Phila¬ 
delphia lady imag¬ 
ined herself to be a 
Haidce, a Rowena, 
or a Grecian Maid: 

Scarfs and veils and 
flowing locks and 
fluttering draperies 
made over the erst 
t ightl y trussed dam - 
sels into Corsairs 1 
consorts and love¬ 
lorn Lammermoor 
brides. It was when 
the naive sentimen¬ 
talism of a gen¬ 
eration that loved 
heartbreaking emo¬ 
tions and stormy 
passions was at its height that Thomas 
Sully came forward to embody in his por¬ 
traits the romantic spirit of American wo¬ 
manhood in the early years of the century. 


Born among the surroundings of the 
stage, nourished on the traditions of the 
English drama, it was natural that Sully 
should have been strongly influenced by 
Shakespeare. In his more ambitious 
compositions he depicted many of the 
bright and beautiful heroines of the great 
poet, and they seem to have been continu¬ 
ally present in his mind, lending their 
personalities to the portraits ho painted. 
A pretty girl of a spiritual cast of feature 
straightway became to him a Miranda, 
A sparkling, brilliant beauty reminded 


EUTABITThl BOIftniJiY, 

him of Beatrice, and a tender, passionate 
face was transmuted within his soul to 
that of the ardent Juliet, Thus many 
of the Philadelphia beauties painted by 
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this lover of ideal womanhood were 
endowed with a glamor which was not 
1 heirs, hut that of Shakespeare, and lSjo 
S hakespeare of the at atm, imt of the 
closet, yet with out the stage's gross ness. 
It ivas 

Th^ Hpht tlml ih'i »-r W'ii on ^vt nr trmrl, 

Th^ oonpwFiiiHtii ntiJ ihii inffij dream, 

that made Sully clear to the heart of the 
pensive self eoiiimmdng beau lies of an 


age that loved melancholy and courted 
tears, 

The eighteenth-century gayety and 
cosmopolitanism of Philadelphia had de¬ 
parted, The city flourished and grew 
upare, There were conventional and 
decorous tea parties, formal Touts and 
cereinonimiH dinners, but the merriment 
of the colonial days, the excitement of 
Hie revolutionary period, were at an end. 
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Philadelphia manhood was absorbed in 
making money and developing' great 
schemes, and gave little thought to 
Philadelphia womanhood in the wav of 
gallantry. 

How often the Philadelphia beauties 
must have looked buck upon the days of 
their mothers and grand mothers, and 
wished they had lived in those stirring 
times when men were soldiers and not 
money-grubbers and valued kisses more 
than kegs—of dollars. Philadelphia was 
dull enough in the thirties, for Fanny 
Kemble so tells us in those gloomy let¬ 
ters she wrote from her home at Butler 
Place, in the suburbs of the city. Society, 
as it existed in England, was unknown 
here. Mrs. Kemble-Butter’s position as 
au ex actress and her domestic troubles 
may have colored her views of Philadel¬ 
phia society, but her observations as an 
intellectual, cultivated woman are an un¬ 
conscious echo of the remarksof the Duke 
de la Roohefoucault-Liancourt, who was 
at Philadelphia between 1795 and 1797, 
He Buys, ** What is justly called society 
docs not exist m the city.'* Surely a 
French duke would have been well 
received and would have had good op¬ 
portunities for studying the social con¬ 
ditions of the Quaker City. When Paris 
ami London agree in an estimate of 
Philadelphia, surely it cannot have been 
w 1 1 ol I y ituco rrect. 

In Fanny Kemble. Sully found a sitter 
after his own heart—a Shakespearean 
heroine incarnate! He painted six por¬ 
traits of her ; the one she liked best 
showed her as Beatrice. She did not sit 
for this, and it was the first of the series. 
Sully painted it from memory, after see¬ 
ing Miss Kemble in the part. The young 
actress heard of the success of the picture 
and expressed a desire to view it, From 
that time .she became a warm friend of 
Mr, Bully and of his family. Several 
portraits of Miss Kemble, in costume, by 
Sully arc preserved in the permanent col¬ 
lection at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts. But. the best head is that re¬ 
produced in these pages, which was in¬ 
cluded in the historical loan collection. 
It is unfinished, being scarcely more 
than laid in with 11 dead color, T which 
is. however, of a warmth that gives tone 
and softness to the noble, classic and 
somewhat severe features of tins intel¬ 


lectual actress. It is a beautiful head, 
with ati antique cast of form and a mod¬ 
ern feeling in its treatment. The bright, 
young soul irradiates the face. Such a 
nature as thin, might well feel itself 
dgpaynee in a city where stolidity and 
frivolity alternated. 

When Sully painted Mrs, Elizabeth 
Rordley Gibson, he chose to depict her 
seated in n vine clad arbor, in n pen¬ 
sive attitude and wearing ringlets. An 
India cashmere scarf is thrown over her 
shoulders, lest the arbor-damp should 
produce rheumatism ; and a quiescent 
meekness, a non-resistance to the bold 
advances of earwigs and other creeping 
things that commonly reside in vine- 
clad arbors, is expressed in every curve 
of the white-robed frame. A genera¬ 
tion which, influenced by ultra-modern 
France, insists upon simple, neutral back¬ 
ground sin portraits, would naturally jeer 
irreverently at the arbors, landscapes and 
various rustic objects which formed the 
accessories of pictured humanity in the 
days when Thonuis Sully made conces- 
si oi is to Philadelphia portrait-pain ting 
traditions. Mrs. Gibson's right hand rests 
upon a book which we may take to 1m? 
the celebrated Bordiey memoirs, which 
were written by her. It was doubtless 
the composition of this memorial to her 
English ancestry and to the manes of 
her distinguished father, John Beale 
Bordiey, which entitled her to assume 
that literary cast of countenance, dress 
and manner. 

Mrs. Gibson's mother was the “Widow 
Mifflin,’’ a prominent figure in old Phila¬ 
delphia society and the second wife of 
Mr. Bordiey. Gilbert Stuart painted. Miss 
Bordiey as a gay, smiling Greuze-like 
little soul, with powdered hair and sky- 
blue ribbon*, quite unlike the limp and 
lackadaisical creature that Bully makes 
of her in middle-age. III the first picture 
she had not reached the point of yearn¬ 
ing after fame—of regarding herself as 
the Clio of Philadelphia and the Muse of 
America. Early American female litera¬ 
ture, which was chiefly amateur* could 
have found no better exponent in art 
than the later picture. 

One of Solly's very best pictures of 
the pretty ladies he loved to paint* is 
that of Katharine Miercken ( Mrs. John 
Myers) who lived till 18*4, Site was a 
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very young 1 woman w hen Sully painted 
her in a simple dark-red velvet robe, 
curved close to the figure, and folded 
about the lithe body as easily as a calyx 
about ft budding flower. The slender 
arms nnd the fresh young throat and 
neck are bare and quite dazzling in their 
unshadowed whiteness. A frill of wide 
okl Mechlin luce is all the relief ottered 
to the head, as it rises from the dusky 
richness of the robe. The face, with a 
few loose dark locks on the brow, has a 
took at once proud and roguish. The 
|mse is natural and graceful. The pict¬ 
ure, as a whole, is a model of elegance, 
simplicity and completeness; and some 
of our modern American portrait-paint¬ 
ers, might learn valuable lessons of self¬ 


restraint from this excellent example of 
Bully’s art. 

The era of “Books of Beauty,” with 
steel and mezzotint engravings, with 
plaintive poems and sentimental tales, 
had now arrived. American art and 
American literature were pressed into 
the service of these red and gold, vol¬ 
umes, without which no gentleman’s 
drawi ng- rt>om cetitre-tab 1 e was complete, 
Bully's mmantic portraits were particu¬ 
larly well adapted to reproduction in 
these pleasing annuals. His charming 
and original figure of Mi's. Bernard 
Henry enjoyed the honors of the beauty- 
book, and well it deserved them, for it 
is an exquisite hit of idealization. Mrs. 
Henry was Miss Mary Miller Jackson, 
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of Chester Comity, Pennsylvania, one of 
the “three pocket Yeimaes" written of 
by Washington Irving. The tiny figure, 
with its white drapery curved by the ac¬ 
tion of the air, is seen to be in motion t 
the warm, blonde head is all grace and 
expressiveness. The portrait might easily 
be supposed a poetic conception of the 
11 West Wind." Few painters have cre¬ 
ated more harmonious effects of line 
than Sully. His compositions arc suave 
to an unusual degree. They move the 
spectator like a sweet melody, and one is 
not surprised, therefore, to learn that the 
painter's soul from youth to age was 
steeped in music. There is nothing of 
the stage in this group of |>ortraits except 


its idealizing tendencies. Sully s love 
for curves makes Mrs. Henry's picture 
a dream of harmony. 

The portrait of Mrs. William Hall 
(Christiana Cfulielma Penn-Gaakell) 
shows the same fondness for symmetri¬ 
cal combinations of line, Long sloping 
effects prevail throughout the composi¬ 
tion, from the slanting curves of the 
picturesque hat, with its heavy droop of 
feathers, and the narrow shun Idem, down 
to the minutest details of the costume. 
It is probable that the quick eye of the 
painter seised the long drooping effect of 
the head and face as the keynote to the 
scheme of composition, 

Mrs, Hall was an artist and musician 



MHH. WILLIAM KALI., 
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of no mean ability„ There is something 
typically aristocratic, in the republican 
ami Philadelphian sense of the term, 
about tins lovely person, She is at once 
cold and cordial, dignified and grace¬ 
fully familiar, winning 1 and repellent, 
She looks out at you from under the 
shadow of her ostrich plumes, with, a 
subtle sweetness on her mouth and a 


latent haughtiness in her eyes. The Slig* 
(restiveiim of the “eternal feminine ' en¬ 
velops her fragile body, and haunts the 
spectators memory ms he turns away 
in enforced silence from the bewitching 1 
presence. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the city which 
preserves such memorials of the grace 
and beauty of by-gone years! 


» 

THE FIRST OCEAN STEAMER. 


It is remarkable that after so much has 
been written and published in regard to 
early steam-navigation (especially ocean 
navigation, which is of comparatively re¬ 
cent date), it remains to be shown that 
the first regularly built ocean steamer 
rras constructed on this side of the 
Atlantic. Waiving ail that has been 
claimed for the voyage of the “Savan¬ 
nah,” we now find that an American 
ship-builder constructed the first sea-go¬ 
ing steamer that ever crossed the ocean, 
propelled wholly by steam. This was 
called the “Royal William." in honor 
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JAMES OUt 1 111 K. 

of the “sailor king" who then reigned 
in England, and the Historical Society 
of Chicago has her original drawings on 
tile in its archives. 


A letter published in The Quebec Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle , and dated London, Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1833 t says: 

The ateamer *' Rcyal Williaan L| nrriv^l beif hjjim 
rini H sLnoe from Plclou lit nineteen day*, uut of a likdi 
silO hod tvm doyil (Jetanttafl li) maku hoitlh Blteraliomi 
in IHT machinery. Tbe wftnJe distance of the vnyapr 
lahout S.500 mtlefli was performed by steam with the 
moat perfect SLici-natH. 

Mr. James Goudie, having drawn the 
lines for this vessel was called upon to 
superintend her construction, and in the 
fall of 1830, laid her keel ill the yard of 
Campbell & BUck in the city of Quebec. 
She was a ship of 1,1145 tons burden, 
somewhat in the style of those running 
between Scotland and Ireland, but of 
great strength, in order to encounter 
the lee of the St. Lawrence; being in¬ 
tended as a packet between Quebec amt 
Halifax, so long fi» the navigation could 
be kept open, and to run from Hali¬ 
fax to the West Indies the rest of the 
year. 

Mr. Goudie is still living, and in ex¬ 
cellent health and spirits, although he 
has just entered upon his seventy-ninth 
year. In a letter now l>efore me he 
says: 

1 prtjtiVfkil Qiielwo in May, 1SU0, and ivjls eu- 
eiiu»‘i 3 lix'urry uni tlie plans imij csmsiraction of vessel 
&he was laid down in tlto full of IKW. and completes 
Lil 1KE|. Till' lil[i L ih'KH t*f ill I- wliWU U[ which The Nbiji 
huh j;nt ready, pnchuled her I'n'iu dofnE sniieh [JulE 
fvwn. The m i xl year opened up with very pHir 
in>H]nn is P Chuh-ra nad muiii) iis a|j|M>iiranct> nt Quc 

K-L-. iiinl ImfUTir-hH wnii ahn-UHl HTitin-ly minieiiijfNl, S“ 

—ti— taa* fun a) a ^1'--=^ liK-s. nltinifltfly tw-iivK laid up. 
Till- fcillmvin^i yp-nr jdi# *-us fori a fim (rips ftE il li-vi, 
cnul U w;h tWfd'-d ill E In: nlueUIi <jf Aiijmsl. JKStt, Ea 
send her t<> 1 ,-mhI-hi, England. f**r wile. Slie arrived 
mirnfl^rii pnjH[.H‘rmM Trip of twenty-live dflyu. She 
was )iiit ii | > 1 11 r xi l]b-, mul wais fluJiily sjikUI h‘1 lit'SjWmi<h 

g OM-l liltr-liE r.ir 1 111.1 h *;.| sU'liIU£, bttvqujj yust in liL|j]ii- 
ig JJJf.iN *IJjljfus currency. 

I am particular to give (his ipiolation 
in order n> account for the obscurity 
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which Jiii 3 hitherto hung around this and if so, there nmy he four or six of 
enterprise. Men, as a general thing, are them, or even more, and the speed of 
nut prone to talk much about their wie the ship he correspondingly increased, 
fortunate ventures. If they “pick the I i*m aware that the little steamer 



flint and try again*" it La generally in 
some new direction. Although tlie build¬ 
ing of this vessel* and her performances 
as a sea-going cruft, constituted a profes¬ 
sional triumph for Mr, Goudie she did 
not " pay* !1 aud it was not until steam 
had driven nearly nil other propul¬ 
sion from the ocean* that her original 
promoters seemed anxious to claim any 
participation in the enterprise—much less 
tc icon test w E r h oil iers 
the credit of being 
Hist to send a verit- 
able ocean steamer 
across the Atlantic. 

1 have the original 
plan* of which this copy is faithfully 
taken by photography. 

The following i* a tabic of her dimen¬ 
sions: 

of deck . . tfifl ft. Rain? at port , . , a ft. 

of koel , IfiSflt. ItakM of hioih . . is ft. 
KithtKU htvAjia - -IV ft. Prwijfht of , H-lft. 

E^pth uf hold . . 13 ft. Burdam . . , 1,040(00*. 

It will l>e seen by the curved lines 
abaft her paddle-boxes that she was prt>- 
vided with cavities or depressions upon 
each side, for the protection of her 
wheels. This was a bold innovation* 
and there may be those who would re¬ 
gard it as unnecessary ; but it ha# re¬ 
cently lwi. i n patented* and is now likely 
to become uu important factor in. naval 
architecture* especially for canal navi¬ 
gation, or where ice is to be encoun¬ 
tered* It is claimed that by putting 
two small propellers near the bow of a 
vessel, instead of a single large one at the 
stern, she may be handled ami directed 
with marvelous facility* But the pro* 
pellers must be placed in these recesses, 


il Phoenix' 1 hud made a trip from the 
Hudson around to the Delaware by sea 
in 1807; and twelve years afterward the 
“Savannah 1 * made a voyage from 8a* 
vaimab* Georgia, to Kua&ia, via Eng¬ 
land* returning to New York direct from 
St. Petersburg in twenty-six days* These 
were not ocean steamers* however* as 
wo understand the term* The “ Phoenix " 
was a small river steamboat, built in 


New York, where she was not permitted 
to navigate the waters on account of the 
monopoly secured by Fulton and his as¬ 
sociate:?* The “Savannah” was a regu¬ 
lar-built full-rigged sailing ship, having 
only an auxiliary engine on board* and 
side-wheels that could he unshipped and 
hoisted on deck in stormy weather. On 
her return to New York, her engines 
were token out, her side-wheels un¬ 



shipped* and she resumed her place in 
the line as a regular Savannah packet. 

On the other hand, Goudic’s ship was 
built expressly for an ocean steamer, 
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and was the first of her class to cross 
the Atlantic, 

It Was not until five real's and three 
months afterward that the lt Sirius,” a 
little vessel of seven hundred tons and 
two hundred and fifty horse-power, and 
her consort, the 44 Great Western/ 1 of 
thirteen hundred and forty tons and 
four hundred and fifty horse-power, ar¬ 
rived in New York harbor on the same 
day {April 23d, 1838); the tl Sirius," which 
sailed from Cork, April 4lh, arriving 
in the morning and the 41 Great West¬ 
ern/ 1 which sailed from Bristol, April 
8th r arriving in the afternoon. But 
Goudie's steamer not only antedated 
these by several years, but was more 
than three hundred tons greater burden 
than the larger of them. These were 
all side-wheel steamers, as was also Erics- 
son s 44 Great Eastern , n But Ericsson 
■was at the same time experimenting with 
the screw-propeller, as Colonel Stevens 
had before him, so long - ago as 1801; 
and since that period, comparatively few 
ocean steamers have employed the pad¬ 
dle-wheel. 

When the 44 Royal William” was 
transferred to the Spanish navy, alio 
was re-christened the 44 Ysabel Seguuda/ 5 
Being rebuilt as an iron-clad, she was 
the first steamship ever employed us a 
man-of-war, and the first in any service 
to ho under fire. Her heavy timbers of 
oak and red pine, and strong construc¬ 
tion in other respects, made her entirely 
worthy of her new vocation, 

Goudie’s peculiar hull has, however, 
a new interest at this time, For, with¬ 
out any reference to the means of pro¬ 
pulsion to he employed, the cavities or 
depressions at the side are capable of 
adaptations for which the advancing 
demands of commerce may find great 
utility. Isthmian and other canals are 
requiring some new methods of obtain¬ 
ing steerage-way, and he who can put 
sufficient propulsion at the bow of a 
steamer will do for navigation very 
much what Howe did for the sewing- 
machine when he put an eye in the 
point of Ids needle. This has been at¬ 
tempted in combination with “ the.eavi- 
ities or recesses on both sides of the 
vessel which arc shown in Gou die's 
model. Perhaps, with the, improved 
means of propulsion nuw available, war- 


vessels and merchant-steamers of the 
largest class can be navigated through 
canals, or manoeuvred in the presence 
of an enemy, far better than when the- 
4l Ysabel Segunda” entered the Spanish 
navy. 

James Goudie, the naval Architect who 
drew the plans, laid the keel, and super¬ 
intended the construction of the 44 Royal 
William,” is an American citizen, and 
lias been for many years a resident 
of Cook County, Illinois. His father, 
John Goudie, if not a Scotchman bom* 
was of Scotch descent, and was i\ resi¬ 
dent of Quebec on the 19th of Decem¬ 
ber, 181)11, when his soil was born. John 
Goudie mid Henry Eckford, (the fam¬ 
ous naval architect of the war of 1612,) 
were fellow-apprentices in Quebec, in 
the ship-yard of John Black, who was 
Eckford s maternal undo. They w T ere 
nearly of the same age t both having 
been born in the year 177a. During 
their apprenticeship a strong friendship 
grew up between them, which was 
ever afterward preserved. When they 
came to be of age, Edkford established 
himself in New York, but Goudie re¬ 
mained in Quebec, and was employed by 
the Brilish government during the war 
of 1812-16, in constructing war-vessels 
at Kingston, Xslo aux Noix, mid other 
places, while Ed;fonl was similarly en¬ 
gaged by the United Stales government 
at Suckelt’s Harbor mid other points up¬ 
on the lakes. They were professional 
rivals and well-pitted against each ntber T 
but were always great personal friends. 

Eckford had frequently written to his 
friend Goudie to send one of his boys to 
him and he would make a Yankee of 
him.” So finding himself an orphan at the 
age of fifteen, and hearing that Eckford 
was about to proceed to Turkey, to build a 
fleet of war vessels for that government. 
Goudie set out to join the expedition, 
but did not reach New York in time. 
Returning h> Quebec, he was scut to Eu¬ 
rope to complete his education, by the 
trustees of his father's estate; and pro¬ 
ceeding from London to Yarmouth and 
thence to Greenock, he apprenticed him¬ 
self to ml eminent shipwright, and after 
a brief term was made an assistant fore¬ 
man to superintend the buildingof a steam 
yacht of four hundred tons, for Dorn 
Pedro, On the same principle that he 
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subsequently adopted for the “Royal 
William/ This resulted so much to the 
satisfaction of bis employers, that when 
in the fall of 1830, they were solicited 
by the merchants of Quebec for some 
one to superintend the building of the 
proposed steamer, they unhesitatingly 
recommended young Goodie for the posh 
tiou. He accordingly returned to Amer¬ 
ica, and made the plans; which Wing 
promptly approved, he was immediately 
engaged upon the work, with the result 
which we have already seen, all hough at 
the time scarcely twenty-one years of age. 

Fifty-seven years have elapsed since 

then, and in a letter lie says:—“I am 


getting pretty old now, but I try to 
keep active, I am just ten days older 
than Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the wood-chop¬ 
per/ and I think his ideas ere good, and 
I have followed them. When he dies I 
ahaII look out," 

It seems to me exceedingly opportune 
that The American Magazine should be 
the medium of rescuing this interesting 
piece of American history from oblivion, 
and vindicating this venerable native 
shipwright's claim of having designed 
and built the first veritable steamship 
that ever crossed the Atlantic. 

fr\ L. Hagadorn. 


AN OIL SPECULATOR’S MISHAPS, 

BY J. H. CONNELLY. 


A friend told me that he had been 
favored with a good poiliter on the mar¬ 
ket, from an old astrologer who had 
recently hung out his shingle on Penn 
street. Them are few, if any, specula!- 
01*5 who arc not superstitious, and we in 
Pittsburgh at the time of tl iis sketch 
might well lie excused for clutching at 
any chance for a glimpse into the future. 
The way in which oil was bounding up 
and plunging down was enough to make 
one’s head whirl. The idea of <( a sure 
thing," one way or the other, for even 
an hour ahead, was indescribably fasci¬ 
nating. and the astrologer was “doing a 
■tand-office business/ 1 1 had about $4,000 
in the market, and it was my entire cap¬ 
ital; but if it had been a million my 
anxiety about it could not have been 
much greater. Sn $2 did n’t seem much 
for a good pointer, and the star-sharp 
caught me for that amount. 

I was not satisfied with him. He told 
me I would soon take a long journey, 
under annoying circumstances; but I 
did n’t care about that, for I knew belter: 
I was going to stay just where I was and 
watch the market. He also said that in 
six weeks Mars, Uranus and Venus would 
together get me into great trouble with, 
through, or about a woman. Neither did 
that have any influence upon me, for 
1 never bothered myself much with wom¬ 
en, not caring a wild-cat share about any 


one of the sex except pretty Mattie Bum¬ 
mers, a little girl in Indiana to whom I 
was engaged to be married as soon as my 
speculations gave me a good start. But 
regarding what I was most interested in 
—how Hie market would go the next day 
or the. next week—old Horoscopes gave 
me no satisfaction; and when he went on 
to ted me that at about the age of forty- 
seven mv leg would he broken by the 
kick of a horse, unless 1 was careful, I 
rose up and said: 

11 That settles it r Yon are, in my opin¬ 
ion, ft fraud ; even a bigger one than I 
am a fool for coming here and listening 
to your balderdash." 

Then I left him and went on my way. 
Bays and weeks passed, and all things 
considered, I was doing pretty well. I 
was prudent, a pretty good guesser, and 
although I was jiippcd rather sharply 
two or three times, my interest, in the 
market steadily grew until it represented 
some $7,000* all of which I was playing 
for a certain promised rise. 

One day, after business hours. I re¬ 
ceived a telegram from Mai tic saying: 

I must you without an houra tmuecttstiLiy 
delay, 

] could n’t Imagine why she wanted to 
rcp me, 1 knew she was mixed up some¬ 
how in a suit about an estate of which 
she was joint heiress, but she could not 
wish to consult me about that, as she 
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bad her lawyer, and I could be of no 
service. It. might 1>c her scapegrace 
brother Tom had gotten into some new 
trouble* but she would hardly send for 
me <ni that account. Perhaps she was 
sick, or hud met with some terrible ac¬ 
cident., and a friend or relative had tele¬ 
graphed in her name to bring me quickly 
toher side! That though! was enough 
to make me hasten to catch the evening 
train. I did think of wiring for informa¬ 
tion* but refrained because the idea sug¬ 
gested itself that good reasons perhaps 
existed why more particulars had not 
been sent in the message. 

The ride in the train all that night 
and well on into the following forenoon 
was ah anxious one. After the little sta¬ 
tion of Del afield was reached, I had a 
drive of fifteen miles before reaching 
Mattie's home. 

She met me at the gate, fresh,, rosy, 
smiling, glad, without a sign of any 
trouble that might have called forth an 
alarming message such its I had received. 

“Gh. I’m so glad you've come. Will!’ 1 
she exclaimed; “and yet 1 can't help 
feeling a little penitent for bringing you 
all that long way, just to satisfy a girl's 

] “T 

mil. 

“To satisfy a girl's whim?" I ejacu¬ 
lated. 

“Yes. You won't 1>e angry with me, 
will you, dear? You see, my cousin 
Jenny is engaged to be married to a Mr. 
Grot hers, who is a traveling man. and 
they often telegraph to each other, in¬ 
stead of writing; Welt, she and I were 
talking about you and Mr. Crothers 
yesteNifty, and she said ho would come 
to her at once from anywhere, if she 
telegraphed, and I said I was sure you 
would too, for I. knew yon loved me 
better than he did her—and you do, don’t 

a V! 

von ? 

v 

“Oh! yes; much more, my dear,' 1 1 
hastened to assure her, but with my mind 
wandering a little back n> the feverish 
and unsettled market in Pittsburgh. 

“Well, at lust*” she went on, “wo 
agreed to telegraph two identical mes¬ 
sages, one to Mr. Crothers and one to 
yon, and wo bet a pair of gloves on 
which of you would arrive first." 

“Ah ! yon did' 11 I exclaimed. “ Whftt 
pretty ideas you girls sometimes have* 
but it + s all right, I hope." 


“OhT yes; it's all right. I've won the 
gloves. She came over here this morn¬ 
ing—with tears in her eyes, she was 
so mad—to tell me, that Mr. Crothers 
just telegraphed buck one word, ‘Walk¬ 
er/ Was lit ho real meant And why 
did he telegraph some man’s name. Will ? 
Jennie doesn't know any Mr. Walker/' 

“ Oh I no* It is n’t a man's name, my 
dear," X answered, with perhaps a little 
bitterness in mv heart* for I could not 
help thinking of what might be going' 
on in Pittsburgh just then, 41 It is a 
peculiar oriental expression, intended to 
convey the idea that the person employ¬ 
ing it—particularly as Mr. Crothers did— 
is distinguished by eminently good sense, 
almost superhuman intelligence, in fact." 

“ Ah 3 is that so? Well* I’m glad you 
did n’t send me a mean message like that. 
And you would rdt, would you, dear ? T1 

“ I did n't, my darling," I replied evas¬ 
ively. Hut in my sou I X wished I had, 
for dear as Mattie was to me and glad 
as I naturally was to see her, a pre¬ 
sentiment was growing upon me that 
something abominable would happen in 
the market while I was away. 

I sat up late that night with Mattie, 
who was just as charming its site could 
be, The next morning I started early 
for the railroad station. I went a mile 
or so out of my way, to call at the 
nearest telegraph office, in Hausertown* 
ami get news from Pittsburgh* only to 
learn t hat “ the wire wu*s down. 11 11 is re¬ 
ally surprising, how frequently the wires 
in 11 Lilt western country ure down just 
when one most wishes them up. 

Three nr four miles from Mattie's home* 
as my horse was walking slowly up a 
steep hill, at a turn of the road I came 
abruptly fare to fare with a man sitting 
upon » stump by the wayside, with ft ride 
raised to his right cheek mid pointed in 
my direction* 

“Hi, there! Look out what you’re 
about!" 1 shouted to him, as 1 halted 
my horse. 

lie deliberately lowered the gun, shad- 
ed his eyes with ids left hand ami replied 
drawlingly* after eying me for a mo¬ 
ment] “ 1 in a-lookin’, ’Sou ain’t my 
meat. Go long/' 

“ But why in thunder arc you perched 
up there, with your battery trained on 
the road i I asked. 
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“ Go Tight along, stranger, and don’t 
nevor mix up in what don’t concern you. 
It need n’t be no funeral of your’n, 'thout 
' you make it eo t ” he answered. 

Hitt advice seemed good, and, although 
I did feel my curiosity a little unsatisfied, 
I took it. 

About a mile further along the road I 
met a young man and woman, in a farm 
wagon drawn by a double team. The 
young man reined up, with it “Say, 
stranger! ’’—and we halted side by aide, 

“You didn't happen,” ho continued, 
“ to see any old feller in u butternut suit 
an 1 with a slouch hat as you come along, 
did you, stranger?’ 1 

4 ’Yes; I did." 

“ What was he a-doin’/ 1 asked the girl, 
with evident anxiety. 

■ 1 Sitting on a stump, by the road-side." 

“Did he hev a gun?” hurriedly do- 
mantled the young man, with perturba¬ 
tion. 

“ He did.” 

“ I ’ll bet it was dad, sure," exclaimed 
the girl, “Adayin’for us,” added her 
companion. 

The couple began an animated dia¬ 
logue, in whispers, and I wits about to 
drive on when the young man called 
to me: 

"Say, hold ou, stranger! Wait a 
little. Sal an* me want you to help us 
out a little. You sec, Sal itu me was 
goiu to get married, hut the signs is 
that her ol’ man aint quite so plumb sot 
on the idee us we be. Now* I ve got to 
go ahead an’ face him while you take 
Sal in the buggy with you an’ drive 
around to Cortrighi by the lull road- 
Sal ’ill show you the way—an 1 1 11 come 
by the creek road on the other side of 
the range; an" we’ll get spliced afore 
dark, won’t we, Sal? ' 1 

“ Unless the old man plugs you on 
sight," I suggested, 

“ ■Taint likely he will when he sees 
there ain 't nobody in the wagon with 
me*” 

“'Sides, dad most alius misses when 
he shoots,” was the maiden’s added crumb 
of assurance. 

I tried in vain to argue that Cortright 
was seven miles out of my way; that I 
was in haste to catch the noon train at 
Delafield; that I had no interest in their 
matrimonial scheme, and deemed the 
Vql. Y1U.--4 


advice not to “mix up” very good in¬ 
deed ; that they had better go buck home 
until the old man got more “sot on the 
idee,” It was all of no use. Their 
arguments overpowered me. In fact the 
girl sprang into the road and thence into 
the buggy beside me, with the agility of 
a eat, exclaiming: 

“Gracious lish-honks, I'd a great 
sight ruthcr dad ketched me with a total 
stranger than with Sam.” 

I resigned myself to the seemingly in¬ 
evitable and started to take Hal to Cort- 
right, while Sam drove off in “dad’s” 
direction. The girl and I rode along in 
silence for some time, but she was of a 
social nature and at length broke forth: 

“ Say, you ’re a stranger ’round hyer, 
ain't you?” 

“ Very nearly so,' 1 I told her. 

** When you're to home are you alius 
as fine dressed up as you are now? " 

I replied that I thought I was, os 
people did not usually wear their best 
when taking long journeys. 

II What do you do for a livin' ? ” 

“Just at present 1 speculate in oil,” 

“ What do you mean by speculate?” 

“Buy when it's cheap and sell when 

it’s dear,”I replied, though with a secret 
doubt of whether that was what I was 
doing through my brokers just then, 

“ l wish Sam could got his livin’ that 
way, an’ dress every day like you do, an’ 
dress me up to match. D'ye s pose Sain 
could speculate?” 

I replied that I thought he had all 
the speculation on his hands that he 
ought to try. While she was still men¬ 
tally chewing that proposition we sud¬ 
denly met, at another bend in t-lie road, 
i\ young woman on horseback, who at 
sight of my companion exclaimed: 

“Hello, Sal! What are you a-doin T 
there?" 

And the one beside me simultane¬ 
ously shouted: 

“ Hey, Liae! Is that you?” 

We both halted. I had nothing to say, 

“What arc you doin’ in that outfit 
with a total stranger, and where are you 
a-gain\ Sal ( 1 demanded the equestrienne, 
with an air of authority that, together 
with her family resemblance, proclaimed 
her an elder sister. 

“ Well if you must know. I m a-gohd 
over to Cortright to meet Sam an' get 
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married. We was rtmnin + away an’ dad 
’most matched us, an' Sam he’s gontf to 
throw him off u the trail, while the 
stranger takes me thar, an’ Sam 5 s to 
meet us/’ 

“Sal Arneyl Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? You shan't do any such tiling. 
The idee! You a-runnm 1 off with a total 
stranger to meet Sami An' maybe he 
might n’t marry you when he got you 
there/ 1 

“Oh, yes! he would. Ho wants to* 
powerful had/’ 

u Does, eh| AYell here. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. You jest git right onto 
this boss an’ ride back home licketysplit, 
as fast as you can, and get thar before 
dad does; I/ll get in with the stranger 
an 1 he ’ll take mo homo, an’ they ’ll let 
you come over to my house nest week 
’thout suspicionii/ anythin’ ail’ we ’ll 
send for Sam, an’ lie can marry you 
thar. After you ’ve been married a week, 
I guess dad won’t kick an' it won't do him 
no good if he does. Come now, hump 
yourself an’ git out o' here, quick. 1 ’ 

She sprang off her horse as she fin¬ 
ished speaking. 

“Excuse me,” I ventured to protest , 1 ( but 
I don’t want to take you home, young 
woman, I am very desirous of reach¬ 
ing the Delafleld station in time—” 
“Hello! hello! Then what in thunder 
is this story Sal’s been addlin’ mo about 
your hikin' her to Cortright? Sal* I’m 
begilinin’ to have my suspicions of you 
an you’ll come right out hi that buggy 
or there 'll be trouble here/’ 

“All that site has told you has been 
perfectly correct* so far ns I know/ 5 1 in¬ 
terrupted, “ but, if I did consent to take 
her to Oort right to meet her lover, please 
understand that carrying young women 
around the country is n’t my legitimate 
business, ami I decline—” 

"Oh, pshaw ■ Now you 're too much of 
a gentleman to drive off an’ leave a lady 
standm’ in the road, an’ tlnat boss won’t 
carry double, You were goin 1 to Cort- 
right. Well now* you need n’t go there, 
You jest go about nine miles in the op¬ 
posite direction to Slicer s Mills, an' then 
you won’t be much farther from Ddu 
field than you are now/' 

While she was talking* Kal jumped out 
and Lbe coolly climbed into her place. 
Sal led the horse up to a log by the road¬ 


side, mounted him and trotted off in the 
direction we had come; and I, with a 
dumb disgust at my inability to offer an 
effective opposition to this summary diS’ 
posal of my person and affairs, gave my 
horse a cut of the whip and wc set out 
for Slicer's Mills, 

“ Take the first turn to the right, and 
then the third to the left/' directed Lifce; 
“ an' sit further over—you re a rumplin’ 
my dress/ 1 

I obeyed meekly. 

“Whatever brimg such a fancy look¬ 
in’ chap as you into these parts?” que¬ 
ried Lue; “lightniu' rods, churns, or 
drive wells?’’ 

“No. A railroad train and a horse 
and buggy,” I responded drily. 

She did n’t seem encouraged to con¬ 
tinue the conversation. I don't know 
how long I had driven or how many 
turns to the right and the left wc had 
taken, when a pair of hones attached 
to a light wagon drew up in the road, 
squarely in front of my horse, and the 
man driving them exclaimed loudly: 

“Hello!' 1 

“Well, hello I” 1 echoed. 

“What does he say, Jim?” demanded 
a sharp-featured little old woman, with 
beady eyes and one hand up to her ear, 
who sat beside him. 

"Says. 1 hello!'” Jim flung at her vo¬ 
ciferously, over his shoulder, 

“ Oh 3 but, where r s he hikin’ our Lise?” 

“Well, dinged if that ain't what 1 ? d 
like to know myself/’ answered the man* 
staring hard at me. 

Liae, who until now had sat silent, 
looking at them and smiling as if some 
good joke were developing, inquired bua- 
teringly: 

“ Don’t you like my style ? Aunt this 
outfit a little too gaily for anythin'?” 

“Naw! I don’t like yer style, an 1 
you've got no business thar/ 5 retorted 
the man* seeming to grow suddenly sav¬ 
age, and glaring at me, while he fairly 
yelled: “You jest hustle that woman 
nut’ii thar mighty denied quick, or I ’ll 
lift the top of your head off/ 5 

Seeing that lie was in too evil a temper 
for any joking, the young woman jumped 
out quickly, and, going to the side of the 
wagon, explained the situation to him. 
At length lie seemed to accord a sort 
of sullen, unwilling belief to her words, 
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though lie still kept his ugly eyes fast¬ 
ened, with a jealous glare in them, upon 
me. When she had finished her narra¬ 
tion he &uid gruffly: 

“Well, maybe it’s all right, an' it ’ll 
be lucky for you air him too, if I don’t 
find out that it ain’t; but you ain’t a 
goin’ to no 81 icer's Mills with no such 
bird of paradise as him, I II take you 
home myself.” 

11 But what about Aunt Scuiantha?" 

“ lie can take her home.' 1 

“Ah I he can, can lief” I exclaimed, 
exasperated by this new tissignment of 
duty, “Well, I most positively decline 
hauling any more women about this 
part of the country. I have my own 
business to attend to; I must reach 
Dclafleld in time for that train, and I 
wont— 

“Oho! you were go in" for the train, 
were you? Oh, yes! Expected to reach 
the cross-road ’fore I got hero, did n't 
you? Domed if I think I came along any 
too soon. You women are such denied 
fools you ire jest as likely as not to light 
out with the first well-dressed gambler, 
boss-thief or book-agent that comes along 
if you got half u chance." 

“Jim McChesneyE you give me any 
more such talk as that,' exclaimed Lize, 
who evidently was his wife, “&n T I’ll 
make you wish you wur safe in jail." 

" And I demand," I said, “an apology 
for the language you have used concern* 
ing me, sir.” 

“Ob! you do? Well I ’pologize 
nothin 1 ," said the man; and, pulling an 
ugly looking pistol from his pocket, con¬ 
tinued, " what yer goiti’ to do about it?” 

“ If you 're not too much of a coward 
to put down that pistol and jump out 
into the road with me, I 'll break your" 
back for you,” I responded, for by this 
time 1 was furious. 

Liza i>nnred oil on the troubled waters. 
“ Don’t mind what he says, mister,” she 
pleaded. “He’s got a nasty, ornary 
tongue, an' he acts no better’n a com- 
mon loafer, an’ he can't help it. No, you 
don’t, you low-lived whelp, an' 1 Ve got 
the grit to tell you so. The stranger 
has acted like a perfect gentleman, as 
you never could if you lived to be a 
thousand years old, to save your wuth- 
less souk An'I’m sure he'll be good 
enough to curry Aunt Sciimntha home. 


an' let us go an 1 fight this thing out 
at ween ourselves/ 1 

.The upshot of the matter was that I 
agreed—tempted to some extent by the 
prospect of their having a chance to fight 
it out—to take “ Aunt Samantha’’ home. 
She lived “down to McCalmont’s " and 
I had to retrace part of the way I had 
come, and then take turnings to the left 
and turnings to the right, until I was 
dizzy and hud not the faintest notion of 
where I was. At last we came to a little 
river, where there was a public ferry, 
consisting of a small flat-boat attached to 
a rope stretched across the stream, with 
another line by which to pull it to and 
fro. There was no ferryman, Every¬ 
body had to haul for himself. 

“ You ’ll have to hitch your cutter in 
the bushes," said Aunt Bemantha, 11 and 
pull me across; an’ then you can pull 
yourself back an' go your way, I'm 
’most home now." 

[ submitted passively. The accursed 
boat was very hard to move. I blistered 
my hands, split the buck of my coat, put 
myself into a profuse perspiration with 
the violent and revolting exercise. I was 
ho mail when I got back to the shore 
I started from, that I would have cut the 
whole ferry adrift had I not lost my 
knife. 

Then, to cap all, I found my horse and 
buggy had disappeared. They must have 
been stolen, for I knew that I had tied 
the horse securely. With what keen ap¬ 
preciation I thought of that old bandit's 
advice to “ not never mix up/’ and with 
wliat bitter hut impotent rage I realized 
the situation into which I had thrown 
myself by not taking his sage counsel. 
Where I was I did not know, but miles 
any way from Delafield, and on foot; 
and even should I ever reach that place 
I would no doubt have to pay for the 
lost horse and buggy, and meanwhile, 
in Pittsburgh, the market— 

“ I ve got him! ” a man's voice veiled 
in my ear, ami simultaneously a brawny 
hand clutched my collar; I was tripped 
up and rolled in the deep dust of the 
road with my captor. We battered each 
other's faces, in silent rage on my part 
and determination on his, until a couple 
of his accomplices came up, overpowered 
mo and tied me hand and foot with a 
couple of halter straps. 
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ki Your system of highway robbery is 
rather crude, unnecessarily violent, f1 I 
suggested satirically, when they let me 
ait up and pant. 

" We ain't no robbers," replied one of 
the trio—possibly reasonably respectable 
farmers, though they looked to me then 
the most villainous scoundrels 1 had ever 
seen™" we "re just catchiu' a hose-thief.'" 

+ i Do you mean to say I in a horse- 
thief?" 

"Yes, you are; aii T we'll prove it." 
l * Yon are a fool, and a liar! ” 

“ If you weren't down and tied, I 'd 
mash the the mouth otF'n you, I've a 
good notion to do it anyway." 

“Give me a fair chance, and you 're 
welcome to if you can." 

By gosh [ I will." 

'*Xo; you won’t!" interposed the 
others. *' He might run an' get away if 
we was to let him loose. Fetch the 
wagon air pitch him in .'* 

The wagon was brought, a big farm 
wagon, without springs, and I was liter¬ 
ally pitched in on the bottom of it, bound 
as J was. By the time they got me to 
the country tavern where they proposed 
to keep me all night, the jolting of that 
abominable conveyance had covered me 
with bruises, so that I felt as if at least 
half my bones were broken. 

The insufferable idiots had got it into 
their blunder-breeding heads that I an¬ 
swered the description in ft hand-bill, 
of a fellow who had stolen a horse and 
buggy somewhere—and 1 admit that it 
wasn't a bad fit for me, &o they had 
followed me several miles until they 
finally ambushed and caught me. My 
letters and papers would have shown 
them that they had seized the wrong 
person, but they stolidly said that 1 
** might have stolen them as well as the 
horse and buggy." The reward offered 
for the thief blinded them to everything 
else. No other criminal is so universal¬ 
ly and deeply detested, in that section, 
as a horse-thief; and tw ice that miserable 
night, I heard seriously discussed, in the 
crowd about the tavern, the propriety of 
hanging me at once. Fortunately the 
reward for the thief’s arrest saved me 
from that fate. 

The next morning I was taken in the 
farm-wagon, with my supposed stolen 
horse and buggy in procession behind, 


to Dels, field, where I was to be put aboard 
the train and taken to the county jail. 
With much difficulty I obtained the 
privilege of telegraphing to my brokers, 
in Pittsburgh, to know how the market 
stood, for when I heard the sound of 
the instrument, that thought drove out 
alt others, even of my horrible predica¬ 
ment. We had three hours to wait for 
the train. After my message had been 
sent, the operator, a bright young fel¬ 
low, took the responsibility of telegraph¬ 
ing to the Mayor of Pittsburgh—good old 
Dave Lowry, one of my friends—stating 
the facts of my arrest, the message I had 
sent to B. & B +t my brokers, and asking 
if it was not possible that some mistake 
had been made. Then he happened to 
recollect that he had in the office an 
unclaimed message, received the day be¬ 
fore, addressed to a name much like 
mine, which might be for me. It was, 
I tore it open ami read: 

Tw« jit*w report** I, Bottom <1 roppEng out of 

market. fck-11 quk-IUy or k**: all. Advist:- us. 

That message had been there twenty- 
one hours, time enough for prices to 
have gone to the bottom of the sea and 
up again to the moon. I was ruined. 
I knew that very well. There was no 
need now for the reply to my message 
of inquiry, which came ft few minutes 
afterward; 

TVm latt. SoM Out, Margins grroe And two thousand 
more. 

After that, I hardly cared what they 
did with me. A few moments before the 
train was due, Mayor Lowry’s reply ar- 
rived t saying: 

A prvat mjstiiV'. ftiutiirpiJKy- You have arrested a 
weli-kntmu o.n<J fysipcolahLo person, 1 vouch furl] Em. 
Ills diHjiaioli to j lih brokers provEW hift identity, 

" But my guards would not let me go, 
The thought of losing that reward was 
mi agony to them. What did they care 
if I was innocent, provided they got the 
reward? Nothing. When the train came 
in, however, a Terre Haute lawyer, 
well known in Dei&field, and a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance of mine, arrived and 
vouched for me. And the man from 
whom I had hired the horse and buggy 
came also, at the last moment. Then the 
scoundrels who had perpetrated the out¬ 
rage upon me hastily slunk away, in 
great fear of ibe prosecution with which 
the lawyer threatened them. 
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I got home to the Smoky City, us 
Boon Eli! jwtsidble, and never went hack to 
see how Mattie's new gloves fitted her. 
They ought to have been good ones; they 
coal enough. 

I have never married, and tto woman 
can get me 1o her with a summons 
by telegraph, without the most explicit 
statement of her reasons, which must 
bo good ones, Cruth ere—I know him 
well now—married Jenny. 


But the one curious fact in the whole 
thing, as it seems to me, is that all 
the trouble caiuo upon me just at the 
time I was warned that Mars, Uranus 
and Venus would combine to play the 
mischief with me. They did, but how 
could that old astrologer know about 
their game in advance, when lie could 
not tell me afterward whether the mar¬ 
ket was going up or down the very 
next day f 
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OMAN, her education, 
culture and sphere, is 
ft question too sorely 
vexed to be entered 
upon without misgiv¬ 
ing us to its kindly 
reception ; and yet a 
hu ge proportion of the 
women of our great republic — where, 
perhaps, more than in any other coun¬ 
try in the world, woman is truly 
appreciated and. honored—has been so 
misconstrued, misunderstood, and in 
some measure bo misrepresented, that 
impressions and opinions radically in¬ 
correct are engraven upon the minds of 
thousands who live in the same country 
and under the same govern meat with 
them. Perhaps not]hng in this country 
strikes a foreigner with such astonish* 
meat as the ignorance that exists in the 
vast Ejections, North and South, of each 
other's condition. A misinterpretation 
which has stretched itself along an in¬ 
definite line, and which has become almost 
historic, beside being rooted and strength¬ 
ened by passions engendered through a 
natiomd conflict of opinion and units, is 
not easily overthrown. The cordial wel¬ 
come, however, which was so widely 
given to the article on Southern House¬ 
keeping that appeared in the July issue 
of The American Magazine encourages 
the writer to speak in detail of the life, 
characteristics, and withal, the culture 
of Southern women. 

A New England housekeeper, who 
had lived many years in the South, 
expressed to the writer her satisfaction 
that the housekeeping of the Southern 
women had been brought to light—that 
a real picture of the Southern household, 


especially its menage and cuisine, had 
been given to the public. 11 In vain," 
added she, "have I put forth argument 
after argument, and offered the results 
of my own experience; it was impossible 
to combat ignorance on this subject with 
any weapon I possessed. My own case 
was regarded ns an exception, and count¬ 
ed as nothing in opposition to the gen¬ 
eral idea of the incompetence and even 
slovenliness of Southern housekeeping.” 

In the time before the war between 
the States, woman, in the South, was 
pre-eminently a social queen. That po- 
riod was the apotheosis of social life. 
One w ho did not thoroughly understand 
how to deport Herself in a drawing-room, 
at a ball or a dinner-party, was an anom¬ 
aly. Here was, moreover, a deportment 
which defied criticism. Self-possession 
and dignity without complacence, ease 
and grace without flippancy or frivolity, 
elegance without artificiality: these were 
the rigorous demands of polite society, 
and it was rare that any woman ac¬ 
knowledged to be a lady failed to meet 
the requirements. That there were wide 
differences in education and culture, as 
well as in mental and personal gifts, was 
of course true; but the law which re¬ 
quired every woman to rise to Inis stand¬ 
ard of good-breeding was universal. 

Much has been said about the educa¬ 
tion of women in the South—or, rather, 
their want of education, a a a certain class, 
who possess those "sharp optics which 
see what is not to be seen,” are wont to 
call it. The public school was not then 
established in the South and education 
was, of course, obtained through private 
teachers and schools, A respectable estate 
and income were generally distributed 
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among - the people; the horn of plenty 
emptying itself in comfortable, if not 
lavish, abundance, into almost every 
home, while colossal fortunes were much 
more unusual than at the North. The 
means of obtaining an education were 
within the reach of all, mid, consistent 
with the day and generation in which she 
lived, the Southern woman ordinarily 
was wel l educated. In a large number of 
families, she recited in the same classes 
with her brothers, reading to the same 
tutor the same lessons in Virgil and 
Horace, and walking with them through 
the same broad and fertile fields of Eng¬ 
lish literature. 

The odor of English custom and habit 
largely pervaded the domestic life of the 
South. The civilization of the mother- 
country, although transplanted to a new 
soil, was not an exotic; and while it 
lost some of its characteristics, the essen¬ 
tial features of fragrance and coloring 
stamped its. identity. In many instances, 
the tutor who instructed the children of 
the family during the week was the 
rector who, on Sundays, gave religious 
advice to the family in the morning 
and to the negroes in the afternoon. 

In homes of exceptional elegance and 
luxury, the chapel was built in or near 
the family mansion, for the master's uses, 
while a plainer building on the planta¬ 
tion was set apart for the servants. In 
most cases, however, the chapel on the 
plantation was erected for the use of the 
negroes, the family attending a neigh¬ 
boring church, or belonging to a parish 
in the nearest town or village. Could 
the walls of these plantation chapels 
speak, how much of devoted piety, of 
heroic self-abnegation on the part of the 
women of the South would they reveal! 
Here, in addition to the preacher’s ser 
inon, the mistress and her daughters were 
accustomed to teach the negroes from the 
Bible and the Catechism, Sunday after 
Sunday, through fair weather and foul, 
this was performed as an imperative duty. 
Rewards were given for good attendance 
and attention, and devices and inven¬ 
tions were numerous by which to make 
this instruction acceptable and profitable 
to the African taste and mind. Some¬ 
times the master and the sons who had 
attained the age of manhood, assisted in 
this pious work; huh ordinarily, it fell 
upon the women of the fami ly, A mother 


had her grown sons well ill hand who 
could make them devote a part of every 
Sunday to teaching negroes the Cate- 
eh ism. Excellent as husbands, fathers 
and sons. Southern men did not brook 
restraint, and it was Mary and Martha 
and Charlotte and Edith who did this 
work, or assisted the mother in doing it. 

And, too, the Southern woman's du¬ 
ties in the plantation hospital or infirm¬ 
ary were not among the least which 
claimed her time and attention. Dur¬ 
ing epidemics, or in protracted illnesses 
among the negroes, every dose of medi¬ 
cine was usually administered by the 
mistress or the daughter of the family; 
and the supposition that they were left 
or required to nurse each other is utterly 
at variance with both the theory and 
practice of the Southern housewife. 
Many a plan for festivities, many a 
design for pleasure, was interrupted by 
“sickness on the plantation;” and there 
were few households in which the young 
ladies who graced the drawing-room and 
the library had not at some time officiated 
as nurses at the bedside of a sick slave. 
So numerous, so various, so prodigious 
were the cares of Southern women ! 

As Frederick the Great said, in speak¬ 
ing of the elaborate dotal! of etiquette at 
the French court, “If I were the French 
king, I would hire somebody else to be 
king; 1 ' so the tedious routine and daily 
anxiety inseparable from the position of 
the Southern mistress might excite in her 
a desire to hire another mistress. A 
housekeeper could be hired to keep the 
house by carrying keys and looking after 
the general comfort and order of the es¬ 
tablishment; but a 7H i&treftx only could 
fill the position of mistress. With hired 
servants, her duties soon find an end ; 
with servants owned as slaves, one duty 
but served to develop another. Tilings 
great and small must come under her su¬ 
pervision, and she could say with Sophie 
Charlotte, the honest Prussian queen, to 
whom Liebuitz was talking of the “in¬ 
finitely little,'' “Mon DieuJ as if I did 
not know all about the infinitely little! “ 

Yet, with all this burden of responsi¬ 
bility, these mistresses found lime to read 
and inwardly digest many books beside 
the Prayer-book, which wjis, in truth, a 
great favorite among the literature of 
our mothers and grandmothers. The 
characters of Shakespeare, Scott, Jane 
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Porter, Mias Austen, Miss Edgeworth 
and Richardson were as household words 
upon the tongues of these stately dames, 
and the 11 Spectator 1 ’ and the (| Rambler 
very frequently furnished a quotation or 
example for ad vice, reproof or encourage¬ 
ment to the young people of the house. 
The person possessing; the most accurate 
knowledge of the drarnatis persona* and 
style of Richardson's ponderous novel, 
as well as the most thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with Dr. Johnson's works l ever 
knew, was an old Virginia lady who 
had always lived on her plantation and 
had never been out of the State, Thack¬ 
eray and Dickens came in for a fair share 
of attention, but the dignified elegance 
of Addison and Johnson and the poets 
of the Elizabethan ago seemed most con¬ 
genial to their classic tastes. 

Since, at that time, she was not ex¬ 
pected to be self-supporting, no espe¬ 
cial department of intellectual work 
was studied with a view to its becom¬ 
ing a maintenance. It was the pride 
of men that wives, mothers and daugh¬ 
ters should be the useful ornaments 
of home—household goddesses—them¬ 
selves the impersonation of the Greek 
idea of beauty ; that what is fair and 
beautiful without should also ba pure 
and beautiful within, She was to be 
every whit a woman, with that femi¬ 
nine insight into men and things and 
all human life, which is bo character¬ 
istic of a sensible, well-balanced woman; 
and whatever charm might be hers from 
the tjossession of accomplishments, or 
however well she might have cultivat¬ 
ed her mental faculties, that high per¬ 
fection which wrought them into her 
organic constitution was desired and ex¬ 
pected, rather than the display of gifts 
esteemed as lucre adventitious orna¬ 
ments, Like those faces which possess 
that peculiar beauty in which the form 
is lost in the stronger attraction of the 
expression—a beauty so subtle as to elude 
the limner's art and almost defy the 
inspired brush of a great master; those 
faces which the poet so aptly describes 
as a “meeting of gentle lights without 
a name’ 1 —so the woman nobly planned 
must have that symmetry of character 
in which the beauty of proportion con¬ 
stitutes the highest charm; ft well-tem¬ 
pered, well-attuned instrument, whose 


chords are too perfectly harmonious, too 
exquisitely blended, to admit the possi¬ 
bility of discord. 

The law of progress had not the power 
to draw woman over the line of feminine 
consistency into those callings and pro¬ 
fessions which Got! in nature seemed to 
have determined for stronger nerves and 
muscles. It was firmly believed through¬ 
out the South that St, Paul meant what 
he said when ho commanded the women 
to keep silence in the churches, and 
it was furthermore accepted that this 
worthy was a man whoso teachings and 
character alike deserved respect. A wo¬ 
man lecturer, then, wag such an implied 
contradiction, such an anomaly—in short, 
such a monstrosity—as to put to flight the 
women of a community; and every man 
felt that his allegiance to the sex, hia 
chivalry, the very respect which forbade 
him to retain his hat or his Beat in a 
woman’s presence, was compromised if he 
listened to one who had ko far forgotten 
the aacrednesa of woman’s position. And 
yet nowhere was the re ilex influence of 
sex upon sex more distinctly felt or un¬ 
hesitatingly acknowledged. The women 
were thoroughly feminine because the 
men were brave, heroic and devoted; the 
men were noble and chivalrous, because 
the women were pure, gentle and true. 

The mother was the power in every 
household; indeed, it was literally her 
home, very often her property. A New 
England tourist expressed to the writer 
his surprise at a discovery be had made 
in the towns lie had visited. Said he, 
£i It is always Mrs, A/s, Mrs, B/s house, 
I am invited to Mrs. C/s house; I never 
hear of the husband's house. I think I 
have found really the land of woman’s 
rights after all; men have offices, stores 
and plantations, but the women have the 
homes/' And the management of this 
home included every detail of domestic 
life, an the mistress looked well to the 
ways of her household; from breakfast 
the guests were dismissed to the library, 
drawing-room or outdoor sports, while 
with her own hands she washed the best 
china and silver l>efore she rejoined them. 
The necessities of children, the wants of 
slaves, the requirements of visitors, the 
attention due her husband, made her a 
guide, u counsellor, a legislator in one— 
the wise matron who sees and improves 
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opportunity, the gentle Portia whose 
judgment and affection save both Shy- 
lock and Antonio, So, in no metaphor, 
hut In plain prose was woman the vital 
breath of the Southern home. The idea, 
so prevalent among many who ought to 
know better, that she neither desired, nor 
was capable of, greater mental effort than 
was demanded for the com prehension and 
enjoyment of a sensational novel, appears 
sufficiently absurd when we realize that 
the supposed reasons for self-indulgence 
were themselves the prime causes of cease¬ 
less anxiety and unremitting care. 

In what were called the palmy days 
of the South, women, generally, had 
more or less advantage of travel ; in 
some parts, the climate rendered a 
change of latitude, at longer or shorter 
intervals, desirable, if not essential; and 
as the North was opulent in commerce, it 
offered inducements to those who left 
home for a short season, while Europe, 
of course, with her treasures of art and 
inexhaustible attractions, tempted many 
to her cities and sea-board, A aboil; 
time before the war, travel in England 
and on the Continent, was a necessary 
feature of the high-bred lady's culture, 
and both young men and young women 
were frequently sent abroad to finish 
their scholastic course in German univer¬ 
sities or French schools; Dresden and 
Berlin, as well as Paris, assisting in the 
education of many a Southern girl. It 
was not then uncommon to find among 
women in the South, those who could 
speak fluently French and German, and 
sometimes Italian and Spanish, The 
imported French governess not utifre¬ 
quently gave a good accent and a re¬ 
spectable knowledge of French classics 
to those who were educated at home, and 
in the Gulf States, there were numerous 


pianists and singers whose style and re¬ 
pertoire would have been accepted as 
creditable in any city. 

<( But, 151 says one, ** all this is changed: 
the stately homes are destroyed or out' 
side of the reach of their original owners; 
there are no slaves to direct and teach; 
the mistre^ t in the acceptance of the old 
regime, is a thing of the dead past. What 
is woman in the South, to-day 1 !1 

As in St* Paul’s Cathedral, London, on 
the mon u ment to Ch r i stopher Wreu, so we 
can say of the work of Southern women: 
11 Look around P ! As nothing surpassed 
her courage, her fortitude, her untiring 
patience and energy, her persistent effort 
during the war, so the still greater de¬ 
mand for such virtues after the battle was 
over, found her as ready and responsive 
as before. Wherever woman can labor 
without losing the dignity of womanhood 
the women of the South go. In the home, 
in the school room, at the ledger and the 
desk, with the needle, the pen, the pencil, 
the brush, in music, in useful and deco¬ 
rative art, and all handicrafts where 
deftness and delicacy supersede physical 
strength, she is at work; in short, what¬ 
ever her hands and head find to do, she 
is doing willingly and uncomplainingly. 
Out from the stately homes of wealth 
and luxury, out from the genial fireside 
of comfort and thrift, from all ranks 
of life and degrees of fortune, from the 
stone mansions of Virginia to the grace¬ 
ful and picturesque villas of Alabama 
c&nebrakes and the Mississippi valley, 
she has gone, at the call of duty, into 
the rank and tile of working-women, 
clad in the invulnerable armor of patient 
endurance and womanly dignity. And 
for this she is entitled to sympathy and 
honor. 

Zitella Cocke * 
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CHAPTER III. 

1834 , 

IN' the piazza of Sanzio, on a pleasant 
morning in June, a party of American 
travelers stood waiting till it should 
please their yetturini to bo ready for a 
start. Their two carriages had been there 
in apparent traveling order a full half 
hour. Mrs, Nelson, the chaperon of the 
party, believed that they had been waiting 
for her; but after descending with great 
dignity to take her place, was somewhat 
mortified to find that she had still all¬ 
ot her fifteen minutes to wait* The drivers 
were abroad in search of hay, ropes, 
commissions and the inevitable little keg. 

The party consisted of two ladies and 
three gentlemen, all young and unmar¬ 
ried except Mrs, Nelson, who was a widow 
of forty-five. 

The piazza where they stood was the 
social, religious and business centre of 
the town. One side was occupied by the 
cathedral, a. commonplace structure with 
a fairly good campanile. At another 
side was the theological seminary, with 
a tine picturesque facade of blackcned 
stones, the greater part of them remains 
of a pagan temple. In this seminary the 
elect youth of the diocese was taught a 
dignified and courteous demeanor; 11 pru¬ 
dence,” including its negative element, 
how to hold one's tongue; uu adamantine 
code of submission to spiritual superiors, 
of which the motto was, 14 Obedience is 
an excuse before God;" or, in other 
words, tl tlie sin of obedienee God winks 
at;” and, incidentally, a smattering of 
“theology," Under the lost division 
were included a little Latin and a great 
many Latin quotations, the ca tech ism, 
a minute study of ceremonies and of 
the confessional, with the weights and 
measures of sins, several bad stories 
about Martin Luther and other viliflers 
of the papacy, and those parts of the 
Scriptures that are used in the liturgy 
and sacred offices* Over and above all, 

* Copy right, iSBft, Jjy 
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they were taught that clerical, or as they 
call them, church affairs, were never to 
be discussed, or even spoken of, outside 
of the clerical body. 

The third and fourth sidesof the piazza 
were occupied by shops with dwelling- 
houses over them. A beautiful fountain 
rose in the corner where the cathedral 
joined the seminary. Opposite was the 
chief ci*fe of the town; ami some of the 
chief men were seated at little tables out¬ 
side, each provided with a cup of eotFee, 
and some with a newspaper. 

It was a pleasant leisurely, almost an 
Arcadian scene. 

Half-a-dozen women and girls were at 
the fountain, tilling the large earthen 
conch?, which, poised on u twisted piece 
of cloth, they carry on their heads. The 
water overflowed from these vases while 
their owners paused to look at the 
il foresderi.” The gentlemen at the cafe 
looked at them also over the rims of their 
cups and the edges of their papers. There 
were suspicions movements and glimpses 
behind the half-closed blinds of the 
seminary, whence students and reverend 
professors peeped, decorously invisible; 
and there were heads Indicating curiosity 
in the frankly-opened windows of secular 
buildings, and full-length observers in 
the shop-doors and about the piazza. 
In short, our travelers were looked at in 
every sort of way, from the instantaneous 
firefly lamp flashing through the lashes 
of the blushing maiden, to the full stare 
of unabashed rusticity. 

The canons, coining out of the cathe¬ 
dral after their othee wils over, lingered 
about to watch the imminent departure, 
excepting only the canon ico prior e, who 
promptly went to the fountain-head for 
information. Climbing to the apartment 
of the Sor Pollaatri, who kept mi inn over 
the pizzicarta, he asked to see the visitors 1 
book; and putting on his spectacles, read 
out as follows; “ Meeoees Nalesony, Mees 
M arti 11 y, Yah mosy Ma rli n y, Ce* rlose Sale- 
viny, Fralmches Ailderry; 15 which, in 

Mary Agm-d Tinker. 
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English, meant M rs, Nelson, Miss Martin, 
James Martin, Charles Seiwyn. Francis 
Elder. 

The " U. S. A,, M with which they had 
largely designated their place of birth, 
was a puzzle to the reverend gentleman; 
but the Sor Pollastri informed him that 
the travelers were from the United States 
of America, wherever that was. “ Chi 
lo Ha 1 ?T 

Oht the eanonico priare knew perfect¬ 
ly where that was. Had not an uncle of 
his, a capuchin, been for twenty years a 
missionary there among the savages of 
Brazil? Their country was discovered by 
Cristoforo Colombo, and— 

But here the Pollastri, who preferred 
talking to listening, interrupted the 
stream of history, and told her own 
story* 

Mrs. Nelson, the potatoes-aud-butter- 
colored woman in black, was a childless 
widow, and had been living in Paris sev¬ 
eral years. She was an old friend and 
school-fellow of Mrs, Martin, the mother 
of the young lady and of the bel gto~ 
vanotto with the serious face. The other 
two young men were not related to her, 
though they were of the same color* The 
little fellow who looked like a girl, Mr. 
Selwyn, had been sick in America, and 
was traveling for his health, His father, 
mother and sister wore to have come with 
him, but his father had fallen from his 
carriage* This resulted in a compound- 
fracture of the leg, and Mrs. and Miss 
Selwyn had remained to nurse him. He 
and the young Martin, who were to be 
of the party, would have been obliged to 
postpone their journey, if Mrs, Nelson 
had not written them from Paris that 
she would hike charge of them the min¬ 
ute they should arrive at Havre. At the 
hist moment, Mr. Elder had begged leave 
to join their party; This was the other 
small light-colored young mart with the 
sh arp blue ey es, N oth i n g bread- and-bu t- 
ter about him. He was a lawyer. 

While her party was being described 
up-stairs, Mrs. Nelson was becoming im¬ 
patient below, 

"Do help me into the carriage, James 
she said ; "and, Bessie dear* don’t let 
that old woman touch your dress. Those 
clear grays show it soil so easily," 

James Martin helped the lady to her 
place, and returned to Uis contemplation 


of the scene. He was a robust young 
man of twenty, with dark eyes and a 
strong, studious face. But, to borrow 
a distinction from William Blake* he 
looked through his eyes quite as much 
as with them, His glance was large and 
sympathetic, 

Mr. Francis Elder had quite another 
expression* His eyes picked up facts as 
a bird pecks up seeds, lie had come 
to see Europe; and he accomplished Ids 
purpose with as few weak scruples as 
possible. He garni at the houses, the 
church, the shops anil the cafe. He 
poked his cane between stones, and put 
on his glasses to find out that the grand 
altar of the cathedral was made of imita¬ 
tion marble. lie examined with a per¬ 
fect composure the faces of the people, 
their forms, huts, coals, shoes and bare 
feet. He looked critically at all they 
wore, were ant! did. He paused to listen 
to their talk, though ho could understand 
but little of it. He glanced at the news¬ 
papers in their hands, the coffee in their 
cups. He noted that they all read 
the same newspaper, and all drank black 
coffee. 

Mr, Elder was a small, blond young 
man, with a thin face, a hard jaw, and 
a rather large aquiline nose. This jour¬ 
ney of his was to give the finishing 
touch to his education, before he should 
settle down to the practice of his pro¬ 
fession* 

Mr. Selwyn was not a particularly 
striking youth; but he was winning and 
gentlemanly. He liked to visit "nice” 
places, and shrank with a somewhat 
excessive fastidiousness from the filthy 
picturesque. 

Miss Elizabeth Martin was a very 
pretty girl. She and her brother were 
the younger ones of a numerous family, 
of which all were married but them¬ 
selves; and their father was the chief 
medical doctor of their native city of 
Southport. 

The vetturmi appeared at length, each 
with a bundle of hay, which he tucked 
awuv under his box. The one who drove 
Mrs. Nelson s carriage was accompanied 
by a young woman with a child in her 
arms. She talked earnestly to the vet- 
turino as they approached; and, when 
the hay was stowed, ho went to the 
carriage-side with her* 
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The young woman, who was very neat 
and well-dressed, looked up at Mrs. Xel- 
son, and assumed a deprecating smile. 
The vetturino also assumed a deprecating 
air, and spread his hands out with a 
gesture that was at onco helpless and 
magnanimous. Then the man began to 
talk, and the woman to interrupt him 
with observations, confirmations, ejacu¬ 
lations and apologies. They explained, 
implored, exhorted, complimented, and 
implored again, now one, now the other, 
now both together. 

And tliis was the meaning of the scene * 
Here was a little child—a “ eontessina/ 1 
interpolated the woman—who must go 
to her grandmother, at Ombra. precisely 
the city for which their excellencies were 
sotting out, and where they would arrive 
in four hours, after what Betla hoped 
would be a happy drive for them. Betta 
had meant to hike the child there herself 
hi the diligenza; but unfortunately there 
was no diligenza. that day. Bctta could 
walk, with the hope of being helped on 
her way bv some passing car; but there 
was no way of getting this little angel 
there, unless—(pantomine). Bice would 
not give them the least trouble in the 
world, “N’eve*, Bicettuccia 1 T1 Tile vet- 
tori no knew the child’s grandmother, 
“tanto buona donna,” and would him- 
self consign Bice to her, if their excel- 
len c i os— (pantom 1 n e). 

“All we want is an orchestra and 
a drop-curtain,” remarked Mrs. Nelson, 
“We have the scene and the spectators*” 

In fact, every one about the piazza 
seemed to take an extraordinary interest 
in the discussion. The men at the cafe 
laid down their newspapers, the canons 
ceased their talking, and shired unreserv¬ 
edly, and the seminary blinds became 
intensely motionless. The girls at the 
fountain hastened to set the tall vases 
of water on their heads, and drew near. 
Ail looked at the beautiful child held in 
her nurse's arms. 

“ There is nothing to prevent our tak¬ 
ing her,” Miss Martin said. “She is 
very pretty and well-dressed.” 

The vetturino struck in to say that he 
should charge them nothing extra for the 
child, though in such warm weather the 
horses felt every additional pound of 
weight. He made this declaration with 
such an air of generosity that Mrs. Nel¬ 


son immediately fell into a slough of 
moral and arithmetical confusion. She 
had hired these men, with their horses 
and carriages, roj>es, bells, bundles of hay, 
and all their appurtenances, for a certain 
sum per diem, and they had no right bo 
take even a basket of eggs that did not 
belong to the party. She pressed her 
finger to her forehead, 

“Bessie,” she said, “are we asking 
him, or is he asking us, to take this 
child?” 

Miss Martin Had held out her arms to 
the little girl, and the nurse had given 
her up, and stood looking at her with 
tearful eyes. “Be good. Vatina," she 
said fondly: “ and Betta will come to you 
soon.” 

Mr. Elder, having finished his tour of 
tho piazza, came now to inquire what 
they were going to do with the little 
beggar. 

“ Adopt her,” replied Miss Elizabeth 
Martin. “ Is n’t she pretty ? ” 

“ Very!” said tho young man, with 
an admiring glance at the two. And 
the young girl with the child in her 
arms certainly made a most charming 
picture, 

A hand was stretched out behind the 
carriage, where stood a group of men 
and boys who had brought the baggage 
down stairs, or performed some other 
trifling service. The hand held a fresh 
fig on a grape -leaf. “ Give it to her, 
Betta,” said the owner. 

“Oh! thank you, Lo Zoppo!” said 
Bctta, and she gave the fig to her nurs¬ 
ling, who received it, and sat hushed 
and motionless with it on her knee. 

She seemed to be a reserved child, and 
cither had great self-control, or was very 
timid. She looked, fixedly at her nurse, 
with bright dark eye**, and breathed 
quickly, but betrayed no other sign of 
emotion. 

“ Does she like it V' asked LoZoppo of 
Betta, as she stepiH?d back to let Mr. Eld¬ 
er get into the carriage. He looked at 
tho woman, but not at the child. 

“(Mi, yes, ever so much,” responded 
Betta absently. 

Beatrice rose and looked back in search 
of her nurse, something of affright com¬ 
ing into her beautiful eyes. At sight of 
her. she stretched her arms out quickly, 
and dropped the leaf to the ground. 
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La Zoppo gathered up the fig, and 
turned away, 

All was ready. The two younger men 
mounted into the second carriage, al¬ 
ready encumbei'ed with a multitudinous 
small baggage. There was an on iter y of 
encouragement from the nurse to the 
child, a cracking of whips, a jingling of 
hells, a general sensation, and vague lift¬ 
ing of lmts about the piazza ; and the 
party were off. 

That is to say, they thought they were 
off i but at the gate there was another 
halt for some mysterious reason; and 
here the 1 nurse overtook them. Tears 
were running down her cheeks; and at 
the sight of them the child trembled, and 
restrained a faint whimpering sob. 

Nothing is more pathetic than the self- 
control of a suffering child; it is so 
suggestive of orphanage, or ill-treatment 
Mrs* Nelson began to caress and pity the 
little girl. -L I almost wish wo could take 
the nurse along with the driver/’ she 
whispered to Elizabeth Martin, “I won¬ 
der if he would have room for her in 
among the boxes? Or she might sit with 
us, on the front scat. I would like to ask 
her some questions/ 1 

The nurse understood her glances, if 
not her words, and clasped her ham Is in 
an ecstasy of grateful entreaty, Mr. Eld¬ 
er was demanding explanations of their 
delay from the driver. 

Lo Zoppo had reached the gate- before 
them* and again stood behind the car¬ 
riage. lie held a beautiful red rose. 
1,1 Give it to her, ' lie said, stretching out 
his hand to Bella. 

Betta gave the child the rose, 

“Docs she lake it? 1 ' asked Lo Zoppo, 
looking at Bella. 

“ Yes/ 1 she answered. “Thank good 
Zoppo for the beautiful rose, Bk?e dear!” 

He did not wait for thanks, but 
turned abruptly away, 

“Oh, Madamii, if you would! 11 begged 
the nurse, again clasping her hands. “I 
may have to walk all the way. 1 will my¬ 
self hold the contessina so that she need 
not trouble yon. It would be such a 
charity! 11 

“Oh, take her right in!” cried the 
young lawyer grandly. lie hud not 
heard Mrs, Nelson s proposition* “Call 
the rest of the family* Perhaps the 
grandfather is here in some hole or cor¬ 


ner, nil ready to pop out in his turn. 
Bring the little dirty white dog along', 
too. He can sit up on the back seat, and 
hark as much as he wants to. Don’t bo 
bashful] Speak right tipl - T 

Betta did not understand the words; 
but the largo hospitality of the young 
man's gestures required no interpreta¬ 
tion. She smiled brilliantly upon him, 
showing her white teeth, 

“If you could make room for her there, 
Mr, Elder,” Mrs, Nelson said calmly, 
“the child would be better contented* 
And 1 would like to know who they are. 
There is something interesting in both. 
I don't know but that you would be 
more comfortable in the other carriage.” 

The young lawyer made a movement 
expressive of sudden collapse, descend¬ 
ing with great promptitude from the car¬ 
riage, and, holding his hat in one hand, 
offered his other to assist Bet la, who 
beamingly mounted to his place. 

This time they were really off; and 
when the fact was established, every¬ 
body^ note-book came out. All but 
Mrs, Nelson carried plethoric little memo¬ 
randum-books* with lead-pencils laced 
through tiny straps in the covers. 

If one had looked over Mr, Elder’s 
shoulder as ho wrote, it would have been 
seen that only two words followed the 
name of the town where they had slept, 
and the date, "’Bessie. Brat/’ 

Not one of the company but would 
have stared on reading this entry; for 
there was no such intimacy between the 
gentleman and his fair traveling com¬ 
panion as the “Bessie” would have im¬ 
plied. They were both from the same 
town; but he was a new-comer there, 
and their i^al acquaintance might have 
been said to date from the beginning of 
their journey, a month before* He had 
only of late begun to slip from the cere¬ 
monious “Miss Martin " to an occasion¬ 
al “Mina Elizabeth/’ 

“And now, tell us about the child,” 
Mrs. Nelson said, when her own notes 
had been made. She spoke Italian fairly 
well, and was rather proud of the ac¬ 
complishment. 

We already know the nurses story, 
and a great deal besides, 

Sho told how' her own mother had 
been Count Paulo’s nurse, for which 
reason the count had scut for her to 
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stay with his young wife as servant and 
companion. She wept in praising the 
hapless bride, who was, she declared, 
without a fault, an angel upon earth, 
and devotedly attached to her husband, 
as he was to her. 

In speaking of his disappearance, sho 
became more reserved, telling the story 
chiefly in a pantomime of shrugs, grim’ 
aces, and gestures of the hand; and when 
urged to say what she thought, declared 
that she thought nothing because she 
knew nothing. The name of the Alinori 
never passed her lips. 41 The countess 
died, of grief for her husband,” she said. 

But, in speaking of the Countess Maria, 
Giovanni's wife, the nurse showed no 
reserve whatever. M She is a bad wo¬ 
man ! 41 she exclaimed. 4 ‘She knew well 
that the old countess must have believed 
in the Signor Paulo’s wife, but didn’t 
wish to say so at once, and won Id never 
have sent away the bambina. The old 
countess? adored the child, and used to 
come to see her every night after she 
had gone to bed. She would sit and 
cry, and talk of the Signor Paulo* and 
fifty that Bice looked just as he did at her 
age. She came slyly; for that wife of 
Giovanni’s watched her as a eat watches 
ft mouse. The old countess got enough 
of her; and I am sure she half repented 
of having procured the marriage. But 
she said that she could not leave Gio¬ 
vanni alone in the world. There is no 
knowing what might have happened to 
him. Well* the old bag is mistress now, 
and she has turned us out. And yet she 
dares to say her prayers, and puts on all 
the aim of a ' bizzocca/ T1 

Betta used the people’s pronunciation 
of the hard word “bigotta," 

** And now, instead of being mistress 
of the palace and all her father’s lauds/ 1 
resumed Betta, her eyes flashing at the 
child through their tears, u she has noth¬ 
ing but that,” pointing to a bundle tied up 
i n a handkerchief. + " And every cent she 
has in the world is containedm this box, 11 

She untied the bundle of child’s clothes 
and took out a tin money-box. It was 
rather large, and so constructed that no 
money could be taken out without de¬ 
stroying it. It wan already heavy; but 
the two ladies took out their purses at 
once* and each added a silver-piece to 
the store. 


" The old countess gave it to her, and 
put in all the money,” Bette said, 11 She 
used to put something in every week. 
She said it must be given to the Sor 
Teresa* the child’s other grand mother, 
I suppose there may l)e some copper; 
but I am sure there must W silver, too. 
To think,” she exclaimed, looking at 
the child, after having put the money¬ 
box in the bundle again, “to think that 
she is a poor child* and has to beg a ride 
from strangers, when she ought to be 
rich, and drive out in a carriage with 
two horses of her own! Why, signors* 
she is a countess in her own right, or 
will be when Giovanni dies; and if she 
married a man without a title, her son 
would be count all the same,” 

Mrs, Nelson took the little girl on her 
knees, and began to caress her. 

(t Can’t we do anything about it?” 
asked Elizabeth Marlin, interested and 
indignant, 

“Dio benedetto!" said Betta. 44 What 
could you do?” 

This story had been told with occa* 
signal interruptions from the young men 
in the other carriage, especially from Mr. 
Elder* who wished to revenge his ban¬ 
ishment from the ladies' society. From, 
time to time* us the road allowed* they 
had driven near enough to fire some 
small conversational shot into the lead¬ 
ing carriage. Now it was an old man, 
precisely the grandfather the lawyer had 
predicted, whom he hoaid calling after 
Mn*. Nelson to take him in. The poor fel¬ 
low was waiting just a round the last turn, 
exhausted with age and running, and 
wished her to come back for him* Then 
ho had discovered that the nurse was a 
government spy, and entreated them not 
to express any political opinions in her 
hearing—nor, in fact, any opinions at all. 
And a moment after, the second carriage 
came tearing along in a cloud of dust, 
hearing the startling verbal dispatch that 
Betta was a carlxnmm. whose company 
would compromise them fatally, and that 
they would probably all l>e detained for 
examination at the next town, even if 
they escaped imprisonment. 

All these announcements having been 
received with dignified composure, Mr. 
Elder had a sudden collapse of courage 
and tilthnsiusm r and left them to their 
fate. 
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M 1 have all I can do to balance 
myself on your coffee-pot,” be moaned. 
“It in far from being a good cushion, 
ih ough it is pretty well wrapped up, I 
|invc sal- on it nil the way. 

“You have n't broken my coffee-pot! " 
cried Mrs, Kelson. 

“ Kij ; your coffee-jHit has broken me. 
That is f 1 am not aware that it is broken. 1 ' 

“Dear met” said Mrs. Nelson anx¬ 
iously, to Bessie. “Do you suppose he 
really has sat on it? I would n't lose 
that coffee-|K)t for tho world!” 

" There may be a few bottles broken,” 
said a mild voice from the other car¬ 
riage, now alongside their own in a 
widening of the way. “X smell some¬ 
thing like a mingled odor of brandy, 
alcohol and Marsala; and the little blue 
bag has a brown spot on it.” 

Mrs. Nelson littered a faint scream. 

** Don’t believe him I " said Miss Eliz¬ 
abeth. " I never believe any of his 
storiesand the look of smiling scorn 
she liestowetl on the gentleman might 
have gone fur to justify the "Bessie" 
of the note book, “ But I suppose he is 
uncomfortable in the midst of all that 
baggage," she added in a lower tone, 
and blushing slightly* 

Mi’s, Nelson called a halt, and ordered 
the young lawyer to come and hike the 
scut opposite her, where she could save 
him the trouble of straining his voice 
when he wished to speak to her. " Bes¬ 
sie might do worse," she thought. 

The two young men left in the other 
carriage drove on for some time in si¬ 
lence, the one occupied with the scene 
about him and the other with his own 
thoughts, 

“I have been thinking, Charlie,' 1 said 
James Martin at length, "that beasts 
may be to man what colors on a palette 
are to t a picture: dabs of qualities out of 
which human characters are to be com¬ 
posed. Those donkeys, now, arc pure 
endurance; the pigs, umnixed obstina¬ 
cy; and the pigeons, gentle affection. 1 ' 

“ Mother says she had a fight with a 
pigeon once,” said Selwyn. 11 It was in 
an old palace full of holes in some old 
Italian j k/pw, 1 vc forgotten where. The 
pigeons wanted to build their nests or 
lav their eggs in some holes in the wall, 
outside the windows, and their cooing 
annoyed her. She tied a handkerchief 


on a cane, and tried to drive them away. 
They resisted, and charged at her hand¬ 
kerchief, I We forgotten which side won 
but there was a battle." 

“ I am sure that the pigeons beat/ 1 
said James Martin, looking at the gentle, 
languid face beside him. 

"I have been thinking, Martin." said 
Selwyn, " if you will excuse my chang¬ 
ing the subject, that, after all, I will be 
a doctor. Would there be room for us 
both in Southport? You might give 
me the hypochondriacs, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that you would have patience with 
them," 

"Take them, and welcome!" replied 
the other cordially. "But what has 
made you change your mind?" 

“It is watching and listening to Elder. 
For weeks I have lawn asking myself 
what I should do if I had to sustain 
a case against him. All our pretended 
contentions and arguments were meant 
by me as practice, and be has always 
beaten me. If he could n’t do it seri¬ 
ously, he has done it with a laugh: if 
he did not find an honest way, lie played 
me a trick. He has a thousand turns 
and twists. You never know just where 
he will bring up, except that he is sure 
to be on his feet. Why, sir, I have seen, 
him eat humble-pie in a way that really, 
you know, you could n't do yourself ; 
and just as you were turning away in. 
disgust, up he comes like a steel spring. 
Now, there's nothing of that sort in me. 
I don’t know of any legal business that 
I should be equal to except the drawing 
up of wills, and reading them out after 
the funeral. Yet I should feel as if I 
were a sort of sexton if I hod much of 
that to do." 

"You might draw up marriage settle¬ 
ments instead," his friend suggested. 

"That would be very pleasant writ¬ 
ing/ 1 he owned, “But, unfortunately, 
we have no marriage settlements to draw 
up. Don’t you think that I would be a 
good doctor?” 

There was a graceful, almost feminine 
archness in the air with which this ques¬ 
tion whs put, and an affectionate smile 
answered it. 

"The women will all fall in love with, 
you, Charlie. I prophesy that you will 
be the fashion, and 1 shall come in only 
for Surgical cases and consultations." 
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“You really think I may succeed, 
James? Honor bright? 11 

“Honor bright, Charlie!" 

The two shook hands. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BEATRICE DA SAXZIO. 

It was a charming drive over the road 
between Sanzio and Ombre, and our 
travelers had perfect weather. The sun 
shone, but with a certain courtesy. In 
the air there was something silken and 
silvery, now disappearing, now delicate¬ 
ly visible. It came from a cloud stranded 
on a near mountain-top. all tom black 
mists where it hung lowering on the 
rocks, but an ineffably thin veil where 
it floated away, and melted into the gold 
and blue of sun and air. Now and then 
a denser fragment detached itself, grew 
into a snow'white individual cloud, and 
rose into the pure ether, like a saint out 
of the mass of humanity. 

The breeze was as fragmentary as 
the mists; a light flutter one moment, a 
sudden waft of freshness the next, then 
a perfect stillness, warm and heavily 
sweet with the perfume of elder-blos- 
soms. The elder-trees that lined the 
road at either side were going out of 
blossom; but there was such a multitude 
of them, that the few remaining bouquets 
they each bore were enough to scent the 
atmosphere. In their full blossoming 
time the air about the trees had been 
overladen with their rich breath. 

At mid-day our travelers arrived at 
Ombra. It was a smaller Sanzio. Church, 
piazza , fountain, cafe—they were the 
same, but a little duller. People sat atill 
in Ombra and wondered why somebody 
did irt do something. There was very 
little business and still less enterprise in 
the town; and the inhabitants seemed 
sunken in a lethargy of mingled content¬ 
ment and ennui, though some chafed bit¬ 
terly against the dullness of their lives. 

As the travelers approached the gate, 
little Beatrice, protected by Miss Martin's 
arm, leaned over the side of the carriage 
and looked up at the walls veiled with 
blossoming caper-vines. 

“Do you know’ that this is your home, 
dear? 13 the young lady asked, “I am 
sorry to lose you, though you have not 
once kissed me." 


The child turned, looked earnestly at 
the speaker for an instant, then, drop¬ 
ping her glance, melted slowly nearer 
to her, softly stole u small arm around 
her neck, leaned, a light weight, against 
her shoulder; and having thus reached 
the position for a kiss, was overcome by 
shyness, and instead of lifting her mouth, 
let her head droop till her smooth white 
brow and crushed chestnut curls touched 
and pressed the girl's cheek, 

“Isn’t she fascinating E" cried Miss 
Martin, and kissed her face and neck 
enth u siasti cal 1 y, 

“She will be a fine coquette one of 
these days, 11 remarked the lawyer. 

Just within the gate was a piazza t 
with a group of mulberry trees standing 
before a church and convent. There 
were men in some of the trees stripping 
off the leaves to feed silk worms. Under 
the thicker shade an old woman was 
doubling and twisting grey flaxen thread, 
her ]iegs set in the green turf. The mel¬ 
ancholy of grief long-endured bung over 
features which must have once been 
beautiful. The snow-white hair still 
rose in thick waves above a wide brow, 
the faded eyes were finely-shaped, and 
the sunken mouth had a short upper lip. 

At sight of her the vetturino drew in 
his horses, and called out: ** Bor Teresa’ 1 ' 

She stopped winding, dropped her ball 
of thread on the grass, and approached 
the carriage. 

Some impulse of thoughtless mischief 
made Elizabeth Martin hide the child, 
and nod a quick sign to the nurse. 

A light blush covered the old woman’s 
face as she approached. She felt the in¬ 
stinctive alarm of one who has suffered 
many shocks, and the instinctive subjec¬ 
tion of one educated to a great respect 
for social superiors. She courtesied to 
the ladies when she saw them looking 
at her, and glanced inquiringly at the 
driver. 

Mrs. Nelson beckoned to licr. “Were 
you expecting a child from Sanzio?" 
she asked. 

The old woman's face immediately be¬ 
came agitated. An expression of terror 
filled her eyes. 

“ What does she look like? " Elizabeth 
Martin struck in, softly pushing down a 
little head that began to lift itself from 
her knee. 
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"’I— I do not know, Bignorina,’ 1 the 
8or Teresa stammered, red with excite¬ 
ment. “I have never seen her. Her 
mother "—she choked, and ceased speak- 
ing. 

“Do you think that she would look 
like this?” the girl pursued, lifting her 
young charge into sight. 

The child appeared like a shower-fresh¬ 
ened rose, her face flushed, and her hair 
disordered by the momentary confine¬ 
ment 

VLllemain describes the true ode as 
u l'imot\on d'une dme GbranUe et fr4mis 
Sante comme tes chordea d'une lyre." 
The soul of such an ode flashed into ex¬ 
istence as that desolate old woman saw 
for the first time the only living creature 
of her blood left upon the earth, the child 
whoso existence had been to her a mixt¬ 
ure of intolerable anguish and piercing 
hope. 

There was a start, a faint cry, and she 
stood staring at the lovely apparition, 
her arms stretched out, trembling, but 
tense. Every nerve of her being respond¬ 
ed to that, sudden vision. And not alone 
her present and her later past felt the 
shock. That small, bright face, alive 
with the fresh fire of youth, kindled a 
spark that ran back through all the 
ashes of her past, and confounded her 
own and her daughter's childhood with 
this childhood that she saw. 

Startled by the old woman's strange 
agitation, Elizabeth Martin remained mo¬ 
tionless; and there was a pause during 
which no one spoke. 

Then James Martin descended hastily 
from his carriage, took the child and 
gave her into her grandmother’s arms. 

ft You should know better than to play 
such a trick, Elizabeth,' 1 he said, almost 
angrily, “Can't you see that it is no 
time for trifling?” 

The touch of the little form loosened 
the strain. The Sor Teresa clasped her 
grandchild, and broke into loud and 
convulsive weeping. 

“Let's get out of this! ' muttered the 
lawyer, moving uneasily in his seat, 

Bella descended, and began to thank 
the ladies for their kindness; and after 
a word or two, they drove away and 
left tire old woman still weeping, un¬ 
conscious of them, half unconscious of 
what she clasped and kissed, except that 


it represented gain contrasted with am 
irreparable loss, In that confusion of 
many sorrows, all lifting up their voices 
at once, it was the first grief of her life 
which presented itself most distinctly 
to her mind; and instead of mourning 
anew her husband and sons, or the 
daughter newly dead, her own long-for¬ 
gotten mother’s was the image which 
presented itself, and the deeply-covered 
wound of her Joss broke out afresh and 
bled. 

“ Oh t Timm urn niiat” she cried; and 
it seemed, as though the babe in her 
arms were herself, and she who spoke 
but the wild wraith of its bereavement. 

That evening, as the ladies sat in their 
hotel after dinner, the Bor Teresa, with 
her grandchild and Bette, came to ace 
them. 

“I wish to thank the signori for their 
kindness, ancl apologize for ray conduct,’ T 
she said; and she was, in fact, greatly 
mortified at the scene she had made. 

They found her a dignified woman, far 
more reserved than Bctta had been, and 
she did not volunteer any more informa¬ 
tion concerning her daughter. 

s 1 But she is the true heiress, is she not?” 
Mrs, Kelson asked, almost impatiently. 

The Bor Teresa glanced about her T 
then looked straight into the lady’s 
eyes. “Signora,” she said, “I have 
no proof of iny daughter’s marriage.” 
And she thought, “ What sent these 
bunglers here to play with fire, and put 
my only treasure in peril?* 1 

“ Did you not witness the marriage V 
persisted the lady. 

The Sor Teresa pressed her lips to¬ 
gether. Almost a fierce impulse seized 
her to strike the mouth that spoke. 

“Don't you understand?” whispered 
Elizabeth, in English. “As the next 
heiress, the child is not so safe us the 
father was!"’ 

Mrs. Nelson had told the story to the 
young men, and had declared her inten¬ 
tion of keeping an eye on the orphan, 
and doing something for her education. 
It pleased her vanity to think that she 
should be the patroness of one who 
ought to be a countess in her own 
right. She propounded this plan now 
to the grandmother. She would send a 
certain sum quarterly to some respon¬ 
sible person in the town, mid it was to 
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be used for the child^ necessities, if she 
were in need; and secondly, to give 
her u* good an education as the place 
afforded, 

”It had better sent to the mayor 
of the town, 11 she said, “Who is the 
mayor now?” 

“The Signor Francesco Alinori," said 
the old woman briefly. 

Mrs, Nelson bit her lip, and considered. 

11 it is just the thing!” iho lawyer 
struck in. “ Make them responsible* and 
they will not dare to harm her. We 
will see him before we go away*” 

The old woman, after a moment's 
thought* consented; and she smiled faint¬ 
ly* and bowed as she addressed her con¬ 
sent to Mr. Elder. Here was one person, 
at least, who had some astuteness. “But 
he shall have no authority over mine, 
Signora,” she added hastily. 

“ Certainly not! ” Mrs. Nelson prom¬ 
ised, and began to define her plans more 
minutely. 

“I have some money in a box,” the 
Sor Teresa said, “I don't know how 
much it is.” 

“Oli! that can go for present needs,” 
said Mrs, Nelson. “But what will you 
call the little girlf" 

It was a cruel question, and hard to 
answer* To call her Giorgini would 
make enemies, and perpetuate enmity 
without gaining anything; to call her 
Lanciani was to resign all hopeof future 
justice, and to slander her own daughter. 

Mrs. Nelson brought forward the plan 
she had been cherishing the whole after¬ 
noon, and carried it against all opposi¬ 
tion* The child was to be called “ Beatrice 
da Sanzio,” 

Bella did not go back to Sanzio that 
day; she stayed all night with the Sor 
Teresa; and when everything was still, 
and the child asleep, they cut open the 
old Countess Giorgini's money-box, and 
as its contents rolled into the old woman's 
apron, both voices set up a cry. The 
only silver pieces were what had been 
put in that morning: all the rest was gold* 
The old countess, making a show of cop¬ 
per or stiver for Betta's eyes, had every 
week for two years dropped a gold na¬ 
poleon into the box. There were one 
hundred atnl four of them* 

“You see! she knew that my daugh¬ 
ter's child was the heiress 1 +1 cried the old 
Vol. yin.—5 


woman fiercely; and gathering up the 
money, flung the apron with it across 
the room, “ t^he would never have given 
gob I otherwise* They have robbed my 
child, the devils! T1 

“ At least don't throw away the little 
you have got, 15 said Bettasoothingly, and 
went round picking up the pieces that 
dotted with gold the rough brick floor. 

CHAPTER V. 

STRANDED* 

The Sor Teresa's chamber had two 
windows, one overlooking the grassy 
piazza, the other completely covered by 
an enormous tig-tree that thrust its 
leaves quite into the room, There was 
a large bed iu one corner, shaded by an 
old curtain of coarse dark-red silk. 
There was an oaken chest containing her 
small store of household linen, the re¬ 
mains of her wedding outfit, her wed¬ 
ding-dress of silver-threaded brocade, 
and her largo Muck veil of hand-made 
netting worked with solid flowers. This 
veil was so transparent that* when held 
up single, the flowers looked like winged 
things floating in the air. There was 
an oaken credence, an in tarsia work-box* 
and a delicate red-wood table with cross 
legs, In a tiny closet in the wall, hid¬ 
den by a picture of the Madonna* was ft 
box containing her own wedding pearls, 
now somewhat, d isrolored, i^he had given 
them to her daughter on her marriage; 
and when the young countess died they 
had been sent back to her. 

The large fire-place in one corner of 
the room answered as kitchen. A table 
stood so near as to he almost inside of 
it. and quite inside hung the saucepans 
and earthen utensils for cooking. A few 
chairs and a table completed the furnish¬ 
ing of the chamber* 

It was the morning after her grand¬ 
child's arrival, and the chamber was daz¬ 
zling with a golden-green illumination* 
The sun and the fig-tree were having 
their daily struggle at the eastern win¬ 
dow. Beatrice had waked at early dawn, 
had been given ft cup of goat's milk and 
a piece of bread, and had run about in 
the small garden and on the Jhouse-top, 
tiEI* tired and warm, she fell asleep again* 
Betta had taken a weeping leave of her 
and gone back to Sanzio. 
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The Bor Teresa stood and looked at the 
sleeping child, unwilling to wake her. 
Yet she had work to do; and it must lie 
done out of doors. A pile of unbleached 
cotton thread lay on the table, and it 
must be all doubled and twisted before 
sunset. 

She ’waited a while, then took a round 
basket down from the wall, and made 
a nest of it First she placed a pillow, 
over that a shawl, and then a small thick 
bough from the tig-tree set up at one 
edge as a sunshade. Lastly, under a 
corner of the shawl, she hid a yellow 
apricot, it bit of bread, and a tiny bottle 
of wine and water. 

She smiled to herself with a tremulous 
delight as she made these preparations, 
her thoughts fluttering back to her own 
early motherhood, and that wondering 
ecstasy over her first babe. Was this 
the child or was it another? She felt 
confused sometimes, she had suffered so 
much. 

The nest prepared, she softly lifted the 
little sleeper and laid her in it, waited a 
moment till the slight stir of being dis¬ 
turbed had changed to slumber again, 
then lifted the basket to her head, and 
went out bearing the child like a crown. 

The dome of the church threw its 
shadow on the grass, Bor Teresa set the 
basket in that curve of shade, and Iwgan 
her work. 

Presently there was a jingling of bells 
and a trampling of horses. The two car¬ 
riages of the Americans drew up at 
the gate, and they all descended and 
came up to her. Seeing the child asleep 
in its pretty cradle, they hushed them¬ 
selves, and stood looking at her, 

“She hae gone to sleep on the shady 
Slide of the moon/* James Martin said, 
looking at the half-circle of shadow that 
surrounded her. 

Mrs. Nelson gave the Bor Teresa a di¬ 
rected envelope. “ This is my American 
address , n she said. “Have me written 
to if anything should happen to you or 
Beatrice. I have arranged that the Si¬ 
gnor Francesco Alinori shall draw on me 
once a year for fifty dollars, which he 
will place in your hands. You will go 
to him for it. He says that he is going 
to have a governess in the house for Ids 
own little girl, and that when our Bea¬ 
trice is able, ho will allow her to come 


and take her lessons without paying. 
It is a very agreeable offer; and I find 
him very gentlemanly. Remember to 
have her carefully brought up, and never 
allow her to be Called by any other name 
than Beatrice daSanzio, unless she should 
prove her right to her father's name/’ 

“Tell her not to let the young one go 
into ft convent, either as pupil or nun/ 1 
Mr. Elder struck in. ''Or, 1 will tell her 
myself. Bee here, old woman!” touch¬ 
ing her on the shoulder. “Erre—non 
lettere —•” 

“ Oh 2 Oh! ” laughed the two ladies. 

il — permettere, l mean /’the young man 
persevered, unabashed, “che—che—Bea¬ 
trice—mettfire—mai—mai mettere! 11 with 
oratorical emphasis, (1 — erre—piede — 
sopra porta convento, Mai! Mai! I ” 

A chorus of feminine laughter greeted 
this effort. 

“Now that you have distinguished 
yourself/’ Miss Martin said, “perhaps 
you will go and count to make sure that 
all our twenty-seven parcels are. in the 
carriage. But please don’t count in Ital¬ 
ian. You are quite too infinitely infinite 
for accuracy/’ 

“I could learn Italian in a month/’ 
Mr. Elder declared. “All you ’ve got 
to do is to take a word out of some 
other language and put a littln curly 
tail on it. Their words run as glibly 
as their little pigs. By Jove’ l did n’t 
know till I came here that a pig could 
run. Some words arc like the other 
end of the beast, cut square off; jlh-iI, 
< 7 ?d, A few simple rules, and you can 
talk right off/’ 

“ l once knew a rheumatic old lady 
who went on that principle,” James Mar¬ 
tin said. “ She used to tell her maid to 
rubai'e her ankle. She meant rub; hut 
the poor girl did n't seem to understand.” 

“ Do you remember how we used to 
talk hog-Latin and pig-Latin when we 
wore little boys ?" Selwvn asked. 

“Yiffus, yiggery/’ answered Martin; 
and they laughed. 

It took so little to make them laugh. 

The ladies, having had a confidential 
domestic consultation with the Bor Te¬ 
resa, came out to their carriage* 

“It. is all nicely settled/’ Mi's. Nelson 
said. “And I should n’t be surprised if 
a line romance were one day to grow out 
of it. To think of our little girl going 
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into the household of the very family 
which is to have her title and estates: I 
predict that she will marry the little son 
of our eindaco.** 

She took hi a card from her pocket- 
book} ami read the name out: “Fran¬ 
cesco Alinori,” and pointed complacently 
to the coronet, 

“I shall write him to keep the child 
out of convents,' 1 announced Mr, Francis 
Elder. 

11 YQB|" said Miss Elizabeth, 14 write him 
to not lettero pennettere met l ere, et 
cetera.” 

u But you can't tie sure that she may 
not herself choose such a life,” Mrs, 
Nelson said. “Those influences are in 
the very air that she breathes.” 

“Of course,” replied the lawyer. “But 
T know the value of protest, and persistent 
protest. Why, a flea which persists is 
stronger than a lion which gives up,” 

“A flea which persist a,” repeated Elisa¬ 
beth Martin dreamily; and, pushing up 
her sleeve from the wrist, displayed a 
score of little pink dots on her white 
arm, il A flea which persists I ” she mur¬ 
mured, contemplating these dots, and 
then proceeding to count them with a 
pretty finger-tip. 

“ No l” the lawyer went on seriously, 
Sl I will never give the help of my silence 
to what I disapprove of, from the idea 
that speech is vain, It is never in vain. 
It keeps our own souls alive, if no more. 
It is not our lungs alone which breathe 
through our lips.; it is our brain and 
heath” 

41 That ’s right! That's right!” said 
James Martin, and laid his hand on the 
speaker’s shoulder and smiled into his 

It struck the whole company at that 
moment that there was something pecu¬ 
liarly noble in .fames Martin's face. 

They were waiting for some fresh 
lemons which they had sent back for, 
and which came presently, tied up in a 
blue cotton handkerchief. 


The Sor Teresa watched them, laugh¬ 
ing, jeering, scolding, merry over every¬ 
thing. She saw them step into their 
carriages, seat themselves, rise, search 
among their packages, call to each other, 
settle finally into place, and drive away. 
They all waved their handkerchiefs to 
heron parting, atidshecourtesiedto them. 
There was a lessening sound of bells, 
hoofs and wheels, a faint cloud of dust 
above the city wall; and they were gone. 
The dead old town seemed more than 
ever dead. They had come like a wave 
of the sea over adry beach, It ft?-bringing, 
making the stones glisten for an hour* 
flinging spray, and shells, and sea-weed, 
and ebbing back again into the great 
unknown. 

But the wave had left her a pearl! 

She turned to look at the sleeping 
child, and went on with her work again. 

Beatrice waked, ate her luncheon, and 
wandered about the grass. She was 
quiet and wistful, ami seemed rather lost. 
She suffered her grandmother's caresses, 
but did not return them; and could scarce¬ 
ly be persuaded to speak. Now and 
then she would stop and look earnestly 
at the Sor Teresa. 

The sacristan of the church came out 
to make her acquaintance, and she will¬ 
ingly accompanied him to sec the Ma¬ 
donna , and lay a little flower on the 
alter. 

With sunset, the Sor Teresa’s work 
was done. The whole grassy square was 
glowing a red gold. 

‘ 1 Come, darling, and we will get some 
supper,” she said; and when the child 
came quietly to her arms, she asked, 

41 Why do you look at me so, dear? Do 
you not know who 1 am?” 

" Are you Tessa come back?” asked 
Beatrice, gazing at her doubt fully. 

Tessa was contest and her name for 
her other grandmother, 

“ No, I am not Tessa,” replied the old 
wo 11 lar i with a sigh. 4 4 Tessa robbed you ■’ ’ 
she a titled bitterly. 


[tiO BK tWTI)H L ttJ.] 
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APPRECIATION, 

Thrice blent is ho whom God endows 
With truest gifts of seeing. 

Who feels each beauty day by day 
Throughout his inmost being; 

Who reads the language of the breeze, 

The brooklet's rippling laughter, 

Who hears the whispers in the trees 
Ami bird-songs coining after; 

Who notes each blossom on the ground, 
Each gross-plume graceful bending, 

Each happy floweret all around 
Its incense upward sending. 

The myriad voices of the night. 

The insect s drowsy humming, 

The wind announcing through the leaves 
The tempest-chariot's coining; 

The gentle music of the waves, 

The ocean's varied voices, 

The zephyr which o'er toilers' graves 
For peace and rest rejoices; 

Who sees the sunbeam through the cloud, 
The hope through gloom or sadness, 

The deep soul murmurs low or loud 
< >f Nature in her gladness, 

Who knows each beauty half revealed 
In every dell and dingle. 

And every vision half concealed 
Where night and morning mingle; 
Knows well each grace and marvel caught 
By moonbeams softly shining, 

And loves the pictures deftly wrought 
By shadows intertwining. 

Who knows each sigh but hides a song, 
Each homely thing some beauty t 
While hopes and glories—glad ami strung- 
Lie deep in every duty; 

Who finds each grief but hides a grace, 
Flowers grow on mountains hoary; 

That clouds hut veil the Master's face. 

Each grief some brighter story. 
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A proud and happy man is lie, 

All Nature** secret* knowing. 

Who reads God’s truths on land and sea 
And reaps contentment 1 * sowing; 

Who knows the Lord intliete no dearth 
Without a blessing to it. 

And that enjoyment of the earth 
Depends on how you view it; 

That Nature's hieroglyphics traced 
On heaven, and earth and £x;ean, 

Are object-lessons teaching truth— 
Interpreted in motion; 

That all of tl lose harmonious blend, 

With no truth disagreeing, 

And each its message yields to those 
Who have the gift of seeing. 

Bo every true and perfect thing 
Yields to hia soul its sweetness; 

A monarch he, and more than king. 

Who knows its grand completeness, 

1 Edgar Jones, 



THE ART STUDENT IN NEW YORK. 

BY EfttTKST KJfACFFT. 


HBOtGHOUT our 
entire laud the army 
of young men and 
women who are anx¬ 
ious to study art 
with a view to pur¬ 
suing some one of its 
branches as a means 
of livelihood, is* con¬ 
stantly i ncreasing, To 
these, New York city offers, in its numer¬ 
ous art-schools, one ul the most direct 
and practical avenues toward acquiring 
the knowledge which is a pre requisite 
of success in the profession. 

The rapid and healthy expansion of 
the last five or six years, noticeable in 


these schools, Is to those interested in the 
development of art in America, an ear* 
nest of not only future growth hut of a 
grander development in many ways. 

With thoroughly equipped art-schools 
must corns better workmen; and with 
better workmen, finer productions. 

Evidence is not lacking that this fact, 
is appreciated by public-spirited citi¬ 
zens, who have done much to encourage 
and foster art in this city. Through 
the establishment and maintenance of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, certain 
of those gentlemen sought to culti¬ 
vate public tiifsto, by putting within the 
reach of every one, works of undoubted 
merit. Rut they did not stop there; they 
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have by their generouB support of the 
Metropolitan Museum's Art Schools, 
subscribed themselves genuine allies of 
education in that direction, 

it needs but the mention of the names 
of the members of the Museum School’s 
committee, Robert Hoe, John Taylor 
Johnston, D. 0. Mills, J. W. Pinchot, 
and W. L. Andrews, as evidence of 
the high place that this subject of the 
education of the artist finds in the 
consideration of men of culture who 
have at heart the city's advancement as 
A true metropolis, Mr. Henry L, Mar- 
quand, another member of the Museum, 
imported last year at die expense of over 
$10,000, a collection of easts from the 
antique, which will bo at the disposal of 
the students of these schools, as soon as 
the new addition to the Museum in 
Central Park is completed. 

It is interesting to note that its early 
as 1801, Robert Livingston, then United 
States minister to France, wrote to his 
friends in New York urging the starting 
of subscriptions to a fund for the pur¬ 
chase of statues and paintings, the estub- 
fishing of a public gallery, and a school 
for the instruction of art students. Thus 
through Minister Livingston's efforts, 
the institution which is now the Acad¬ 
emy of Design T was founded. And he so 
far interested Napoleon in the Acad¬ 
emy, that the Emperor presented to it 
several plaster casts from the antique, 
twenty-four volumes of rare Italian 
prints, and several portfolios of valuable 
engravings. 

The “ Elliott -Suydurn M medals, the 
“Julius Hallgartim” prizes at the Acad¬ 
emy schools, and the “A. A. Low” 
“ Frederick A. Lane” and 'Goodhue” 
prizes at the Woman's Art School, Cooper 
Union, are also among the tokens of the 
valuable assistance bestowed upon our 
academies by men of means. 

The principal art-schools in New York 
are those of the National Academy of 
Design, and Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
the Gotham Art Students; Womans Art 
School, Cooper Union, and the Art Stu¬ 
dents 1 League. 

In these schools are about 1,1100 pupils. 
They have classes in painting, in draw¬ 
ing from the antique, from life, and 
with the exception of the Cooper Union, 


have modeling classes also. The Cooper 
Union is a free school, although there 
are pay classes connected with it ; the 
same is the case with the Academy 
Schools, save that a matricide curd costs 
the student 8 10 a year. The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum Schools and the Gotham 
Art Students are very moderate in their 
charges; »1>out £20 being ihc cost of the 
season's instruction in the former, and 
from £3 to $fi a month the terms in the 
latter. In the Art Students’ League a 
somewhat higher fee is charged in the 
regular classes, while to study all day in 
the painting class will cost $120 for the 
season. 

Students' life in New York to-day is 
entirely devoid of bohemiauUin. There 
is as much goodfeliowship among the 
pupils of the school, as would be found at 
a medical or law school; no more and no 
less. They have no clannish attributes. 
There is no “Qu artier Latin” in New 
York city for them to inhabit; the epi¬ 
sodes, of students 7 life in Paris, which we 
read of, have no counterpart here. They 
live no differently from the dry-goods 
clerk, and dress as they can afford, often 
os near the “dude” as possible. The 
velveteen jacket, slouch hat, and the long 
cloak, are no longer insignia of artistic 
proclivities. 

The only mark of their identification 
that we cun think of, is their decided 
tendency to cultivate a special parlance, 
to use an artist’s vocabulary:; a technol¬ 
ogy which to the uninitiated car is equal 
to any Gipsy lingo, pigeon English or 
dog Latin. As a general thing the richer 
this vocabulary becomes, the more inde¬ 
finite are its terms. If you listen to a 
group of students in an art gallery, you 
are apt to hear some such expressions as 
these: “Ls n’t that ft stunning Millet ? I 
tell you what, there's tone for you!'’ 
“Rut I like the quality in that Rousseau 
better; that’s atmosphere ; it hangs to¬ 
gether too; I call that harmony ^ “ That 
Chase over there’s got some stunning 
hits to it.” “Yes, I like some of the 
morceaux , but the technic is the thing; 
just look at that hruah-work !" 

Furthermore, voti would hear men* 
tioned “nice feeling,” “a well-balanced 
composition,” “loud," ‘‘harsh,” “crude,” 
“dry” and “raw” color, and many 
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other terms whose meaning: is dependent 
upon the artistic context. 

“Don't you think that Number 50, 
over there, is a ‘howler’ 7" we remem¬ 
ber being: asked once by a speaker who 
pointed to a painting by Wyant—a most 
delicate, misty, Adirondack scene! By a 
“howler” was meant a noticeable pict¬ 
ure or one tliat possessed salient qualities, 
the remark being intended as entirely 
complimentary. 

Few laymen have any idea of wliat 
importance to the would-be painter, is 
the question of b is art education. Except 
for a few geniuses, there is no such thing 
for the painter as sc If-instruction. It 
might have served one a century or even 
a decade ago, but to-day ho who would 
receive recognition and patronage from 
the public, and is able to put forth only 
works executed by an untutored hand, 
will stand little chance of substantial 
success. He may assert himself in other 
branches of the graphic arts, as an illus¬ 
trator for instance, but he might better 
eschew painting. To those who develop 
a tendency for painting, this fact becomes 
evident as soon as they endeavor to test 
their capability to do some real art work. 

The young man coming to these schbols 
from the West is apt to be greatly dis¬ 
appointed at the first steps in hut studies. 
In his native town he has probably done 
some work which has brought him in 
enough money to pay the expenses of a 
trip to New York, and a season's tuition. 
Perhaps he has been able to make in com¬ 
parison to what bis companions in other 
trades receive, a very good income. The 
local pit=^s has chronicled his exodus as 
an important event, and spoken of “ the 
visit of our talented portrait-artist to the 
metropolis, for the purpose of pursuing* 
his art studies under the most favorable 
auspices,' 5 He lias been held in high 
esteem by his town-folk; always looked 
upon as the artist of the place, never 
as a student His work has been in 
partnership with the camera, that is to 
say lie has made portraits upon solar 
prints (faint prints on paper, over which 
the draughtsman works with crayon or 
pastel}. With this assistance, of course 
his drawing Inis never been questioned, 
Ids patrons contenting themselves with 
criticising the expression rtf his likenesses. 


As lie has always satisfied his customers 
also with the pretty pink color of the 
flesh in these pastel portraits, the bright 
blue eyes and the decidedly golden, nut- 
brown, or raven hair, hois himself quite 
sure that he must have naturally “an 
eye for color.” He feels therefore* that 
he knows enough about drawing, and will 
merely cultivate this natural talent for 
color. 

The school altogether has, in all 
probability, a much less substantial look 
than he hail pictured: the floors uncarpet- 
ed, the walla simply unpainted board 
partitions, the chairs of die commonest 
kind, the class-rooms crowded, temporary 
curtains here, drapery forming impromp¬ 
tu backgrounds thci'e ; everything is for 
utility, nothing for ornament. Perhaps 
there arc a few drawings from life tacked 
upon the walls by former students, made 
in art schools abroad. 

He soon receives liis first set-back in 
the form of warnings on all sides that 
his knowledge of drawing is too limited 
to carry him through, should he be 
admitted to a painting class; such admis¬ 
sion, even, being far from likely, tus his 
color is “raw,” “crude,” “lacking in 
values,” etc., etc. A whole string of 
technical terms, few of which he under¬ 
stands, arc showered upon him. So he 
socks entrance to the antique class* 

The antique room he finds crowded 
with casts. At first to one who has never 
seen any thing more than a plaster mask 
or a statuette, the effect of these forms, 
peculiarly endowed with life-like action, 
yet clothed in effect with the pallor of 
death, is startling. The figures suggest 
various weird fantasies—a morgue of 
classical homes, a convention of the 
shades of departed acrobats and pugi¬ 
lists, One instinctively winces under the 
athletic form of the “Moses 11 of Michael 
Angelo, who scorns to preside. The 
young students pass warily by the out¬ 
stretched arm of the stooping Discobolus, 
as if to avoid having their eyes become 
the target for his precipitant quoii. 

The novice chooses a east, arid falls to 
work. At first with much assurance, he 
goes rapidly through the stages of sketch¬ 
ing in, giving little heed to what others 
am doing around him. But as lie goes 
on a slight feeling of intimidation comes 
over him, when, solicited ami unsolicited, 
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his fellow-students give liirti the benefit 
of tlic-ir critical judgment. No formal 
introduction in needed in the classes* and 
at the end of a day he is quite on good 
enough terms with most of the others 
to make a tour of the easels and acquaint 
himself with the methods of work in 
TOffue. Whatever may he his secret be¬ 
lief as to the rightness of his own man¬ 
lier, unless he is a dunce he rooji sees 
that his comrades pursue a different way. 

The character of the student is severe¬ 
ly tested here* If he has a keen rapid 


rebellion against the “blocking in," the 
simplifying of shadow's, the lack of fin¬ 
ish. which is so coarse and brutal to his 
mind, For, a self-taught person is sure 
to demand finish ami detail in every¬ 
thing, and can rarely hear anything 
broad and simple. 

Be his nature submissive or stubborn, 
his ardor has cooled and a certain amount 
of suspense fills his heart when after two 
days have elapsed it is time for the pro¬ 
fessor to arrive. When ho does, he falls 
at once to criticising, starting at the other 
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judgment he will see immediately that 
his best course is to humble himself and 
follow meekly in the footsteps of his com¬ 
panions, If on the other band, he bos a 
stubborn nature, he is somewhat loth to 
smother his own Individuality and allow 
himself to he melted and poured in and 
out of the same mold as the rest of the 
class. His memory is full of biographies 
which he lias read* of great painters who 
revolted against academic methods and 
traditions when they first became stu¬ 
dents of art Schools, lie contemplates 
emulating them and placing himself in 


end of the room from where the novice 
is at work. There is something to be 
gained by this, and the student is all 
ears. He endeavors to profit by the rapid 
criticism and looks at his own work, seek¬ 
ing to correct every fault that is found 
in the others’ drawings. But too soon is 
the professor at his side, handkerchief 
in hand perhaps, ready to dust off with 
u turn of wrist the two days' labor of the 
poor student, and bid him make his draw¬ 
ing much larger or cut off his figure one- 
sixth, and keep his lights and shadows 
simpler. 
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Sometimes the pupil is told, 11 Tour 
figure LS Ui*> tall for il* width; pill the 
waist higher, make the shoulders and 
hips broader; the right leg must be rut 
in on thin side; make the left arm slen¬ 
derer and the right arm larger: your head 
is too brr*ad. anti you may better raise 
the eye-brow a Jiute and put the eyes 
farther a]*art T and put the ears lower 
down. Othenrlse. your drawing is very 
good! 

He has gone down in the mouth step 
by step as the faults in his work are de¬ 
veloped: something like a resolution has 
darted through his brain to quit the 
school immediately, and return to his 
Western home; but the last sentence ha* 
saved hinn He repeats. “Otherwise, your 
drawing is very good: " That must be 
so. The fault* criticised are minor de¬ 
tails easily rectified; he will correct them 
at once, and then his drawing will 1 m? 
very good. 

He remains a student, soon finding 
out how little he knew before. But, day 
by day, the painting class seems farther 
away. 

The life class is generally the successor 
of the antique. Nothing is harder to paint 
or draw than the human body, nude. 
And no one can consider himself an ed¬ 
ucated artist unless he has painted for 
3 'ears from the nude. It makes no dif¬ 
ference what branch of art he may expect 
to follow—it may 1*; landscape or ma¬ 
rine—the curves in the human form arc 
of such variety and of such beauty that 
it is not straining a point to say that 
once becoming acquainted with them, 
no lines, no forms in nature will be 
new. The resources of color are no¬ 
where put to a greater test than paint¬ 
ing flesh, but our schools have good 
facilities for studying from life, in both 
the day and night classes. 

Here the student is permitted to de¬ 
velop a greater amount of individuality 
than in the antique clashes. Save for 
certain necessary cheeks—an insistence 
that the figures shall Ih> drawn in pro¬ 
portion and that the value in the colors 
be preserved—He is allowed very free ex¬ 
ercise of natural taste in line and color. 

Entering a class-room, we find each 
workman bent on a different purpose, 
though all earnest and intent upon their 


products. Here is one Agoing in for” 
a portrait, upon a figure the legs of 
which arc much too short and the shoul¬ 
ders Njo broad: he has & head on which 
we see a very good resemblance to the 
features of the looser opposite. Another 
“goes in for " color, and with the vagu¬ 
est suggestion of a drawing of a figure 
has painted u form which stands out well 
from the back-ground and conveys the 
impression of the warm tint of flesh. 
In the minority are those who 41 lay 
themselves out on drawing.” They care¬ 
fully sketch in the figure on the canvas 
with charcoal, endeavoring to give the 
impression of the entire figure as one 
form; they go over this outline with a 
brush and some brownish paint, fixing 
the lines more permanently, and cor¬ 
recting and strengthening the drawing 
at every step. Their coloring afterward 
may Imj metallic or 1 ' leathery/’ but they 
will be sure to reap the fruit of this 
well-directed labor in the future ; for 
few tilings assist a maturing artist more 
than confidence in bis draughtsmanship, 
and a single year of producing carefully- 
drawn paintings from life will give one 
that confidence. 

The young woman who comes to New 
York is not often in exactly the same 
[jositioti as the young man. Hers is less 
substantial It is not likely that she has 
had that absolute encouragement which 
the momentary- success of the young 
mans previous career has given him. It 
is the exception, not the rule, if she has 
earned much by her crayon or brush; 
she generally, while studying, is sup¬ 
ported by parents or some other member 
of her family. 

She comes to New York with a less 
definite purpose than the male youth, in 
many cases hoping to educate herself as 
a drawing-teacher. 

For years she has been able to give 
very great pleasure to her relatives and 
friends through her Christmas presents 
and birthday gifts painted by her own 
hand. She has received no end of com¬ 
pliments for these, even flattery. Thus 
she is made ambitions to cultivate this 
talent in the hope of acquiring fame. Or 
perhaps, Jut position is such that she 
must earn her own living, find she 
hopes to find art an easier method than 
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any other of the few channels open to 
women, 

Some friend may have succeeded* and 
illi.s gives her encouragement. Or she 
has perhaps seen some such notice as 
this, which I clip from the it Kepori 
of the Principal of the Woman's Art 
School* Cooper TTnion:” 

A partial list of last yeir a BraduateB and our pr«s- 
<mt |iu[?ita n shows that Jlrifi lif tiifiii a™ in ptj«illfjfcLK or 
an? MAniLUji* profosBHonailr, report oath- 

Irss winc« JfiAy* HWM h aw but tin* is proNibly not 

morwthari Croat one-half or two thinifl of the aotnal 
imrt i int. wmiai. Siuub liiwt- May, st>vt?iiteon plaox Iirto 
btSTi tol tort as IC-acJwrs in Hchcfcilnalid Tb(W 

positions iiu'luikmb insfLnitinns os CoEk'f'i' 

anil Ml, HolytJka fieminaiy in Massachusetts; Nurfnlk 
College* Virginia; BuperiiituuiJeitt of Sl-IjooIh, Long 
^Tflouh. H^Vi' -Jonioyj Normal CoTle^, Oinaha, Nob.; 
Public Schools In New York City, etc, Besides List 
year's graduates a, ml our present, puptls who Are earn 
mg, 1 would allude to a few of our old scholars, (lu 
hfiaiin excellent. pta'g in Hamslmr^h, l 1 *,, HinrthiT at 
I-a Babe Seminary, Auburn dale. Moss,, anottter at 1 >rs 
M oines* Town. Trie latter tells mo chat she la earning 
S&,bOO a >t<Br. Two youcjf wcrnien have lalfun orders 
for dtsroriitive work. In one cahh (hp order was for ov+.t 
| l.fMil, and in another for more than J&&S. They iiave 
bad constant employment from a lending firm in New 
York. 

The prospect of such emolument fairly 
intoxicates her. How much better than 
being a type-writer, a governess, a tlrcAs- 
maker or a sales woman t The subject is 
talked over in the family; and compar¬ 
ing such sums with what her brothers 
or cousins earn, nhe will certainly bo 
well otF after a few Years" study* and 
be able to reimburse her family for the 
outlay incident to her domicile in New 
York. 

When really in the art school, she is - 
still more at sea than our young man, 
with, more advanced students around 
her, the professor expected this morn¬ 
ing, the object—dill life or flowers—be¬ 
fore her. Brush in hand* she finds the 
task of representing upon canvas, with 
no other assistance than her own eye¬ 
sight, h widely different affair from the 
transcribing some other's design upon a 
Christmas card. She has never learned 
to look at nature for herself* 

It is a long and tedious task for a 
girl—this learning that the knowledge 
of art in its higher forms cannot be 
acquired by receipt or precept, but that 
she must come to see nature in a new 
and more thorough light than is habitual 
to mankind. 

Before entering the school, she is apt 
to believe that certain laws and rules 
for mixing colors, etc*„ can be found. 


It is pointed out to her when she be¬ 
comes a student that no such rules 
exist. 

And it is a mental strain for her 
to give up all hope of being assisted 
by theories and scientific principles, and 
apply herself to the arduous task of imi¬ 
tating* by experiment after experiment 
with the combination of the relatively 



^KTt;fcl OF Hull'Etc. 


few pigments which her color-box af¬ 
fords., the multitudinous tints of nature* 
or rather of imitating the one general 
color these varied hues make in a bar¬ 
ns* mious whole. 

Some teachers are willing to acknowl¬ 
edge ti virtue in this craving for theo¬ 
ries, but I think our best do not I 
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remember that some years ago a cer¬ 
tain painter wus induced to succeed a 
well known instructor who was going- 
abroad. The class was composed of la* 
dies, and the new incumbent—let us call 
him Mr, X - soon, learned that his prede¬ 
cessor, Mr, Z, had been a wordy man, 


that the whole Human structure was a 
compound of curves. Thin-armed mod- 
els would bo pictured with Sullivanlc 
upper limbs, because Mr. Z had initiated 
them into the mysteries of anatomy, and 
they &ftid they knew the muscles must 
be there, even if they could not see them. 



IX A ATTPIU. 


who hail not hesitated to comply with 
his pupils' thirst for literary art-teaching. 
So, about one-half the directions Mr, X 
gave were met with the objection that 
Mr, Z had told them that quite to the 
contrary “was a well-known rule,” 

‘ l You have too much top In that head, 
madam/" he said to one of the students 
who was seated much below her model, 
who had Ids head thrown back and was 
sitting upon a platform, as is customary, 
“Oh, T don't see how that can be, Mr. X. 
because Mr. Z always told us that one- 
half of the head was above a line drawn 
through the eyes, and one-half Mow; 
and see [measuring with her charcoal], 
that’s the way mine is," And it was the 
work of some minutes to show the lady 
that it was a self-evident fact that, from 
where slue was sitting, site could not see 
as much of the head above the eyes as 
below. 

He found the students drawing a 
square-fared model, a la Raphael's Ma¬ 
donnas, because Mr. Z had told them 


OF late years in New York a number 
of women have asserted themselves in 
the field of portraiture, but, as a general 
thing, dowers and still-life are the sub¬ 
jects they essay, seldom succeeding in 
large or complicated figure compositions; 
while, on the other hand, as designers, 
where the conventionalities of forms are 
to be re-arranged with some originality 
and hisle, they succeed remarkably well. 

Be the aspirant man or woman, the 
art schools of New Y’nrk afford him or 
her most ample facilities for study. For 
those completing the courses at the 
schools, and ambitious to follow out 
branches of art other than figure-paint¬ 
ing, such as landscape, marine or ani¬ 
mal-painting. there are many artists of 
reputation in those fields who receive 
earnest pupils into their studios for 
special instruction. 

The " League.'' which has the largest 
number nf pupils—about live hundred— 
can be denominated, I think, without 
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a still-life study of tin pans and copper 
kettles could be exhibited when the sub¬ 
ject was b ' Hope." Now, however, every 
member of the class must furnish a 
design which shall illustrate that an¬ 
nounced. 

The * l League + has students from all 
parts of the Union, and also fourteen 
pupils from Canada. New York Slate, 
of course, furnishes the most, 321, of 
whom 214 are from the city. New Jer¬ 
sey is represented by 2# T Massachusetts 
by 1H. Illinois by 12. and Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut by 11 cadi. More than 
one-half of the (538 students arc members 
of the “ League," but about 175 of them 
are not active in the school at present. 

Neither the Academy, Cooper Union, 
the lb League," nor Gotham Art Students 
undertake to touch the arts applied to 
industry, nor to give any manual train¬ 
ing. Therefore, when hi 1S83 Mr. John 
Ward Stimnon was appointed superin¬ 
tendent of the Industrial Art School of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
found three night-classes at work study¬ 
ing designing, lie, having been a pupil 
of the Ecole dos Bea-ux:-Arts, saw his op¬ 
portunity of fostering together, in the 
closest relationship, the creative art taste 
with practical industrial skill. While 
tlio arts of drawing and painting in 
the abstract were taught in the schools 
named above, and white the purely in¬ 
dustrial designing was taught in many 
schools in the city in some such manner 
as geometrical drawing is taught, ac¬ 
cording to rules and principles, Mr. 
Stimson saw that great would be the 
gain in both cases if in his school the 
student should bo taught to apply his 
knowledge of form and color to indus¬ 
trial productions. He saw the gain that 
would arise from the just connection of 
all branches of art with each other. This 
connection was made : arid in a few 
years his 1,1 night-school" was brought to 
the verv front, side bv side with the other 
art-schools, and beginning with three 
classes lie had thirteen, and some 500 
pupils, when he resigned in January, 
1.888, Thus the Metropolitan Museum 
Art Schools have become a boon to those 
with, small means, who are enabled to 
study a branch of industrial art in 
w hich they can reach proficiency sooner 


than in oil painting. Some, for example, 
can work at an “ art trade " during the 
summer, and save enough out of their 
earnings to enable them to study paint¬ 
ing during the winter, 

Mr, Arthur Tuckerman, a pupil of the 
architectural department of the Ecole 
dcs Beaux-Arts, lias succeeded Mr. Stim- 
sou as superintendent. The life class, 
formerly Mr. Stimson's, has luckily 
fallen into the best of hands. Mr. R 
Cleveland Coxe, known to the public as 
otic of our foremost marine painters, but 
identified also in art circles as a figure 
painter of high order (whose schooling 
has been four years of study in the 
atelier of Bonnat), is associated with Mr. 
Lowell Dyer (of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts)* In sculpture they have Mr. 01 in 
Warner, and the remaining industrial 
classes arc in the charge of Messrs. V* G* 
Btiepevich, Julien Rumur, C. Brower 
Da ret Lucas Baker, Walter B, Janies, 
Ernest J, Gilles, Alois Loeher and Wil¬ 
liam E r Volt a. 

The Women's Art School of Cooper 
Union is presided over by Mrs. Susan N. 
Carter, who has been well known in the 
art world for a score of years. The in¬ 
structors in the free school are: R Swain 
Gifford, oil painting; J. Carroll Beck¬ 
with, life and cast; Mrs* Wm. Stone, 
normal drawing; John R f Davis, wood 
engraving; Mrs. M. C* B, Ellis, crayon 
photographs; Miss Lucy A. Coe, plinto- 
color; Miss Kate Corey, cast drawing. 
Previous instructors have been Mr. W. 
H. Low, G. Do F* Brush, and Geo. W* 
Maynard. The school dates hack to 
1857, and has been directed at different 
times by Mr, Jarvis McEntoe, Mr. W, 
J, Linton, the engraver, and Dr. Dim¬ 
mer, Mrs, Carter has had charge of it 
for the past sixteen rears. 

Tl lis school is free for those who intend 
to support themselves hy the profession 
of art, hut for those who wish to study 
as an accomplishment, paying classes 
arc opened in the afternoon, In this 
department, Wm. Sartain has charge of 
the life ami oast drawing, and J. A Idea 
Weir, of the oil painting. 

Previous to 1875, the course did not 
include a hl life class" (drawing from (lie 
nude). Its introduction that winter eon- 
siderablv raised the character of the insti* 
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tuti~>n, mid at present it stands on a par 
with the best schools of the country. En¬ 
trance in this life class, it is pleasing to 
note, in dependent entirely upon a previ¬ 
ous successful course in the lower classes. 
It is tlius made a goal toward which the 
students aim in their earliest efforts. 

Unluckily,, the 
resources of the 
Cooper Union Wo¬ 
man's Art School 
are entirely insufti- 
cient. Over 700 ap¬ 
plications are made 
anmially, hut only 
about 250 find ad¬ 
mittance, as that is 
the limit of the 
room-space at its 
d ispt >«a 1. A1 wa y s 
before the school 
commences the free 
classes are filled, 
and those apply¬ 
ing afterward must 
find instruction else¬ 
where. 

About the same 
conditions may be 
asserted of the 
schools of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of 
Design, No other 
art building is so 
well known as this 
edifice on the cor¬ 
ner of Twenty-third 
street and Fourth 
avenue. The Acad¬ 
emy ns an organi¬ 
zation is so deeply 
associated with the 
development of art 
in America, that 
it is a great pity 
the schools do not 
bear a higher rep¬ 
utation. The collec¬ 
tion of casts is said 


reasons of economy. Were t he terms at 
the League as low, no student would 
hesitate a moment in choosing between 
the two. 

As pointed out before, the classes are 
virtually free, a mat ricule card for the sea¬ 
son costing $10. This includes the classes 


mil chase's e<fKTi?A[T c’lrjis^, 


to be one of the largest tmd finest in the 
country. Classes are in session all day 
and in the evening. Possibly no graver 
charge can be brought against the man¬ 
agement than that they are conservative. 
But it is well known in art circles that a 
student seldom joins the school save for 


of antique, life, modeling, composition; 
also sketch and costume class. Messrs. 
L* E. Wilmarth, N, A., Edgar M. Ward, 
N. A,, and Charles Noel Flagg, are the 
instructors, with Mr. I’, Edwin Elwell 
in charge of the modeling class. Beside 
these, Mr, Ward has a painting class in 
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which the terms are *30 far a season 
of six months* or ten dollars a month. 
During the season* Mr J. Weils Champ- 
ney. A. N. A.* lectures on artistic 
anatomy* and Mr. Frederick Dleliuan, 
N. A., on perspective. 

‘'The Gotham Art Students’* organ¬ 
ized themselves in 1879 ns a sort of art 
club, to meet in the evenings for mutual 
benefit and for study from the cast and 
life. They were* for the most part, 
voung meai connected with the art 
trades—decorators, designers, engravers 
and lithographers; and were engaged 
in their occupations during the day. 
They procured two or three of the hest 
painters in the city to visit them twice 
a week and supervise their studies. It 
was hut another step to open their 
classes to outsiders; and yet another* 
a few years ago, to maturate morning 
sessions and classes for women. With 
these facilities, "the Gotham Art Stu¬ 
dents *' has Income one of the art schools 
of New York, and indeed one of great 
promise. 

There arc in the morning classes, a 
large number of students who in tend to 
make pain Ling a profession. The terms 
for tuition are lower than in the Lrague. 
by about twenty-five jier cent. The in¬ 
structors are, Messrs, II, Siddons Mow¬ 
bray, Wm. R, Derrick. B. R. Filz, and 
F* W. FW t in the drawing and pumt- 


ing classes, and Mr. Fred Moynihan, of 
the Royal Academy, London, has charge 
of the clay modeling- 

To be a student in these schools does 
not necessarily indicate that one is only 
a beginner in art. Many of the exhibits 
seen on the Academy's walls at the 

w 

autumnal and spring exhibitions are by 
pupils working in the school rooms in 
the basement of the building. 

Mr, Charles C, Curran, who has pre¬ 
pared the study of the interior of the 
League -which illustrates this article— 
while at present a pupil of that school, 
made his debut at the Academy Exhibi- 
tion some years ago. 

The drawings by Mr. C. EL Warren 
were made at the " sketch class" at the 
Academy. A class of this sort is com¬ 
posed of students of the school who 
pose for each other every afternoon, 
during one hour. There is no in¬ 
structor to the class, arid each worker 
does the best he or she can, drawing or 
painting in whatever medium suits the 
fancy : pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, 
water color or oil. The benefit derived 
from such a class is that of acquiring the 
habit of making notes of forms and 
colors for future use, or of becoming able 
to take in an impression of a figure and 
indicate with point or brush its salient 
characteristics, without the help of pro¬ 
longed study. 


THE SHADOW-SELF. 

AT morning-tide the traveler westwaid bound 
Before him sees a lengthened shadow run; 

At noon it shrinks beneath him on the ground ; 
Unmarked, it rearward moves at set of sun. 

A juggling shadow-self the youth pursues, 

And questions with a fond and curious mind; 

Tl iis shade the man in prime subdues. 

But mellow ago Inis cast it far behind. 

Edith Af r Thomas. 
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I had a dream; please Heaven it may 
prove but a dream. Who that reads it 
will vouch that it will not become a 
reality ? 

1 . 

It was the middle of November, 1888. 
The Presidential election was barely over, 
and the canvass had been one of un¬ 
precedented bitterness. Three political 
parties hail striven for the mastery and 
the two unsuccessful ones were making 
the land resound with charges of fraud 
ami bribery. An impartial onlooker, if 
such could have existed at such a time 
might well doubt whether even a govern¬ 
ment i4 of the people,, for the people and 
by the people 11 were likely to prove 
in the end, any permanent improvement 
upon those forms which we had been 
teaching American youth to regard as 
" effete. ,T Many thoughtful men were 
conscientiously asking whether the whole 
science of government, as it had existed 
for six thousand years, were not a semi- 
barbarous system of blundering; and 
whether it would not bo bettor to over¬ 
turn the entire fabric, and at least make 
the experiment of some of the later 
theories, 

A famous labor advocate, gifted, am¬ 
bitious and as nearly honest as ambitious 
men usually allow themselves to become, 
had been the candidate for the Presidency 
of a party composed mainly of laborers, 
artisans, and men who enjoyed far less 
of this world's goods than they believed 
to be their just share in the grand distri¬ 
bution that is forever going on in the 
world’s market-place. 

Many of them were ignorant and im¬ 
pulsive, During several months they 
had been told that all properly was rob¬ 
bery and the fruit of past robljeries* and 
that all men had an equal right to 
an equal share of the luxuries of life, 
** Presidential year/* proverbially had for 
business, had been worse than common, 
from a variety of causes, hut principally 
the increasing number of strikes and the 
attempts of Congress to change the tariff. 


The unemployed numbered hundreds of 
thousands; winter was staring them in 
the face; the prospect was a bleak and 
hitter one, and men and women were 
desperate and ready to fall in with any¬ 
thing that promised even temporary re¬ 
lief. 

Since the executions of the An arc 1 lists 
in Chicago, a year before, the police had 
vigorously suppressed incendiary speech- 
making, and public disquiet over threats 
of dynamite had subsided. Just at this 
time, I met an old army friend, whose 
work as a detective had led him to dis¬ 
guise himself and frequent the haunts 
of the Anarchists m quest of a criminal 
supposed to be in hiding among them. 
He told me of the plans they were hatch¬ 
ing for a bloody and terrible avengement 
of their Chicago comrades, and for over¬ 
turning society, and seizing and dividing 
among themselves and the workingmen 
whom they expected to join them, all the 
money in bank vaults, the sub-treasury, 
and the portable valuables in stores and 
private houses throughout the city. I 
laughed at his pretty fable, and advised 
him to dramatize it, promising him at 
least a run of a hundred nights in all 
the principal cities. But the captain was 
not to be laughed down; he was terribly 
in earnest, and, finally, his earnestness 
impressed me to the point of consenting 
to disguise myself and investigate in his 
company* to he vouched for by him us 
an English convert to Anarchistic prin¬ 
ciples. My friend’s iullucnce brought 
me at once into contact with the leaders; 
and, under the pretext of a burning de¬ 
sire to be of assistance in the grand coup 
d'etat, the captain’s story was quickly 
confirmed. 

There were about twenty-five thou¬ 
sand male adult Anarchists in this coun¬ 
try, practically all foreigners, the vast 
majority being Germans, with a heavy 
sprinkling of Poles. Bohemians and 
Russians. They were by no means the 
ignorant and bestial ized creatures that 
they were imagined. Nearly al l were edu¬ 
cated, and many were possessed of trained 


*Thn author is a well-known writer who stfmfbi wry hifth in military, social wid. political [jirctea, but wJipm 
r+Amu 1h withheld at IjLb truest, -[Thg £dJtur] 
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and skilful minds. More than half the 
total number—some fifteen thousand— 
were located in New York; some five or 
six thousand in Chicago, and the others 
were distributed among; the suburbs of 
the two cities named, and in Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. Scarcely an appreciable 
following could be found in other large 
cities. They differed from the Nihilists 
up to the time of the Chicago hanging 
only in this, that the Nihilist was pledged 
by solemn oath to kill, and to kill whom¬ 
soever the “Committee" would direct. 
The American branch proposed to kill 
only after the failure of other means. 
“Other means to what end C one asks, 
and the intangible answer, after much 
mouthing of “liberty' 1 fin America!), 
must be finally resolved into permission 
to enjoy at will what their more fortu¬ 
nate neighbors h arc acctim u 1 a ted. Si a 1 ce 
November 11, 1887, they had changed 
materially; and now their motto had be¬ 
come “ Revenge and Our Rights; ' their 
motive to kill, and their great reliance 
dynamite. 

The New York section was thoroughly 
organized, and large quantities of bombs 
were safely stored with a hundred petty 
leaders. 

The outline of the plan was this: They 
themselves were not to make any breach 
of the peace, but were to wait patiently 
until tome labor disturbance should rouse 
the great nm&ses into a feeling of hostil¬ 
ity against the police; then every art 
should he employed to instigate a con¬ 
flict, and when blood ran at fever heat 
among the masses and they were ripe for 
vengeance, the police were to be dyna¬ 
mited in the presence of “the people.” 
No half-way work, either, like the Hay- 
market, but one good bomb following 
another, until the police were absolutely 
destroyed. This would encourage and 
inspire the populace, and then the grand 
assault, the heavy work should begin. 
Whenever a body of police, large or 
small, s)lowed itself, a dozen determined 
men well supplied with bombs, were to 
be detailed to destroy them, If doing 
it from sidewalks presented obstacles, it 
should be done from windows and roofs, 
to which the Anarchists would have pre¬ 
viously forced access along the probable 
lines of advance of the police. It was 
estimated that the entire police force 


could be destroyed by less than thirty 
determined dynamiters. The regiments 
of National Guard were to be destroyed 
while assembling in their armories, a de¬ 
tail of ten Anarchists being dispatched 
to the vicinity of each armory as soon 
m hostilities opened, but with careful 
instructions to await the time when the 
whole regiment should be formed with¬ 
in, before bringing their irresistible en¬ 
gines of destruction into play. If these 
plans should miscarry with one or more 
regiments, they could be destroyed on 
the march from windows and house-tops 
quite as effectually as the police would 
have been. 

The intervention of the Governor, with 
a. great body of State troops, had also 
been considered, as well as that of the 
President, and the regulars, and Nation¬ 
al Guard from other States. No regi¬ 
ment could live ten minutes in any street 
when the upper windows were in posses¬ 
sion of a dozen dynamiters. Had not over 
seventy men been killed and wounded 
by a single bomb in the Haymarket? 
How many bombs, then, would he neces¬ 
sary to wipe the best disciplined regiment 
utterly from the face of the earth? 

AH this accomplished, all the exponents 
of force having been swept from behind 
the law, what then! “ What indeed, but 
simply to take for ourselves the goods of 
which greedy capitalists have been rob¬ 
bing us ; burst open the blink vaults, 
blow up the sub-treasury; appropriate 
the contents of stores and gilded pal¬ 
aces which would have been ours before, 
but for unrighteous laws, and hireling 
forces of police and soldiers; go in, ami 
help ourselves, and let the ]>oor become 
rich, and the rich step down awhile into 
tile places of the i>oor. Glorious consum¬ 
mation ! Most righteous retribution! We 
shall be simply coming into our own, of 
which we have been robbed* All this, 
too, can be accomplished with certainty 
and with celerity. There is no human 
power which can thwart our plans, if only 
our one hundred chosen bomb-throwers 
stand firm. And why should they not, 
when wealth and case lie just before 
them, and only a few police and a few 
regiments of soldiers stand in the way?” 

Such was the glittering prize held up 
to the view of the restless, dissatisfied, 
pinched workmen ; and when I asked 
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myself what effectual obstacle could bo 
interposed to this comprehensive pru- 
gramme, I was forced to admit that 
whatever barriers good citizens could 
rear, when once the machinery had been 
set in motion, they would certainly he far 
weaker than Paris vainly offered to the 
Commune—and that, too, before the days 
of dynamite. Hero were men who had 
the brain to plan, the nerve to carry 
forward, and the numbers to sustain the 
entire programme. One hundred bomb- 
throwers would doubtless suffice to carry 
out all the work of destroying the guard¬ 
ians of property; but, if one thousand 
were needed, they could be obtained with 
equal facility. 

It is only twenty-five years since a 
largo part of New York was under the 
feetof trampling mobs, who showed what 
mobs can do even with no knowledge of 
dynamite. There could, consequently* be 
no doubt that, with the guardians of law 
and order once out of the way, no 11 inch¬ 
ing would take place from the more agree¬ 
able and profitable role, wherein the mob 
helped ei*cb of its number to become a 
rich man in a day or a night. Nothing 
was plainer than the necessity of time¬ 
ly prevention, and that, too, by heroic 
methods. Here was no case for a weak, 
faltering or hesitating policy. Once ring 
up the curtain on the first tableau, whore 
the police face the red Hag, and the trag¬ 
edy would go forward unerringly to the 
last act, containing the terrible denoue¬ 
ment. 

Prevention, then* was the only policy 
left for society to adopt ; cure was be¬ 
yond the hope of any sane man, after 
the first irruption. 

But how might society prevent, under 
our constitution and laws ¥ Increase the 
police and detecti ve force ¥ At the most, 
this would only increase by a few thou¬ 
sands the number to he destroyed, It 
would require only a few more bombs 
and t>omb-throwers, and these could eas¬ 
ily be supplied. An increase of the mili¬ 
tary would l>e no more effectual. No, 
the more closely one should think* the 
more clearly he must see that whatever 
of preventive measures were to be applied 
must be applied well in advance of the 
first organised assault upon the defend¬ 
ers of law and order. But what might 
those bo ¥ 


I sought Inspector Williams, told him 
the foots, and asked him what cowfd be 
done to avert the awful calamity. The 
handsome face of the officer expressed 
the deepest interest in my tale as I un¬ 
folded it; a few curt questions were asked, 
indicating that the subject was by no 
means new to his trained mind. He 
looked out of the window for several 
minutes, liis brows knit* and a deeper 
shade came upon his bronzed features. 
Then he turned toward me and said; 1 
have no doubt that these fiends intend 
to do all they say; I will go further and 
admit that they can doubtless wipe us all 
out in three hours, whenever they have 
sufficient nerve and organization to at¬ 
tempt it seriously. Yet, under existing 
laws, we of the police, are powerless to 
forestall them. Our laws are framed upon 
the theory that so long as the people 
govern themselves * they will respect the 
laws of their own making. The law 
never contemplates the possibility of an 
extended conspiracy to overthrow the 
government by anything but ballots. 
Under a monarchy , the law is not so sure 
of popular support, and ample means 
are given the police to prevent outbreaks. 
Here, we must await an overt act, ft 
breach of the peace* an assault* a threat¬ 
ened assault, or an incitement to com¬ 
mit a breach of the peace; something of 
tliis kind must occur before we can nct, n 
“But* Inspector, do you real be the ex¬ 
tent of the terrible disaster that must 
result from a policy of inaction and non- 
suppression? Do you take in the awful 
fact that if you wait an overt act, you 
will be too late; that the entire police 
force will be destroyed, and the city foil 
into the bands of plunderers? Do you 
mean to tell me that you have no right 
under our laws to self-preservation, and 
no right to take steps to preserve the city 
whose guardians you are, by any and 
every means which may clearly ap]>ear 
necessary? You know* that unless you 
search every suspected house for bomba* 
and unless you do it before any overt 
act is committed* you will be utterly 
unable, either to protect thecity* or even 
to save your own lives; and do you 
seriously mean to say, that notwithstand* 
ing this* you must sit still and supinely 
w’ait for the swift and terrible destruction 
which is being prepared for you? ” 
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The shades upon the inspector's face 
grew dark almost to blackness as I pro¬ 
ceeded ; and when lie replied, his bearing 
was that of a brave man ready for a des¬ 
perate deed- prepared to face his duty, 
but hopeless to the result- 

“You put it harshly but all you say 
is true* The law ftay# just that, whatever 
the lawmakers may have meant. They 
did not foresee organized anarchism, and 
never dreamed of dynamite &s the weapon 
of revolution. We can do nothing but 
watch and await the chance to move 
quicker than they do when the supreme 
moment arrives. Wo are prepared* and 
shall be quick, you may be sure; and, if 
we lead them by only an hour, then God 
help them—that’s all! But, if they do 
nothing prematurely,—well, a man dies 
only once you know," 

The law itself, then, was the fatal de¬ 
fect in the entire system of safeguards 
thrown around the lives and property of 
good ci tizens, T he law must be nine u (led; 
that was clear.* 

Realizing that the extraordinary char¬ 
acter of the laws which were required 
would necessitate a tremendous degree 
of pressure from the j»eople themselves, 
I went to the editor of a great metropoli¬ 
tan daily, offered him my array of facts, 
and besought him to bring the powerful 
engines of press influence to bear upon 
the Legislature. In reply, he urged the 

• It becomes plain that two new futures must be 
ail lin'd to On- tews : Ft rut, The possession of a dynamite 
bomb by any untkseused person must be prfmn fftcie 
evidence of ura Intent to comm it murder; ami unlimited 
powenot iKflrvh for IvjmbB muft be accorded to the 
police, A Ijonih wonKL nut ha rated by a private citizen 
not engaged in blasting. for any purpose other than 
murder; urn I the law tumid ri|t;LiMyoDiidu.ilt} that thu 
man who bad one in lain pbmewion without, license had 
It [n pursuance of ati intent or conspiracy to murder¬ 
ously take hi moan life. The penalty for conviction 
should be Kited He ami extreme; no loopholes for jury 
nor judge should be Left; the penalty should ImsiieelHc* 
ally men! fur life, and, ii it be possible, the 

Intervention of pinioning power fihould l*i forever 
jmlilbltcd. lad these fiends know that the mere find- 
n^of a Ihfjinb, in. house. whop or pocket, mean a p'f- 
petunl imprisonment with no miscarriage of juetfco 
1 h kss iti]r. am| (twill lulo 11s over the danger t+-l li|h- r- 
arilv, But thl* would not be a permanent sab-t-naiid. 
After & ttnuH, jToliee vigilance mum necessarily relax; 
and the danger wordd again suddenly confront us. the 
more effectively. from (lie fact of tte liaviug been driven 
to underground and bidden methmh, 

Tbe second new law, then, must remove Anarchists 
from our midst. Constitutional Objections would iw 
raised to any method which it was possible to pro' 
poAr; but certainly no constitutional inhibition c-tmld 
reasonably be supiHwied to extend to the ]>oiiU of deny¬ 
ing the Host law of natnre—wdf.preservation, That 
right lies hack of alt law, jiudUhrs all law, and it ™, 

S nrnarLEy, to promote find Bt'clire that Fight. that 
jc Constitution if self was framed. That government 
has a right to jirEsenv Etn own exisiertee, was argued, 
and. settled. In 1861 . tSoverrnnent by the people, diiv 
tlnetly i ti plies a ecutracE of citizens one with amnher, 


danger of making public such terrible 
facta, lest it only spur the Anarchists on 
and precipitate the catastrophe. 

I responded that we arc already years 
behind Hie Anarchists; that they knew 
their power its fully then as they would 
after the city should lie at their mercy, 
with its defences all demolished, There 
was not a feature or phase of the ques¬ 
tion which they had not discussed* in 
each other's faces, until they grew deliri¬ 
ous with tlie anticipated victory and its 
golden spoils. That mischief was al¬ 
ready fully done. The Anarchist was 
wide awake, and the only parties who 
were asleep, and who needed rousing, 
were the good citizens who could not 
yet bring themselves to recognize what 
a volcano lay beneath their fceL Those 
men must be .shown the facts of the case, 
before it became too late. Society must 
he aroused ; laws must he enacted, as 
quickly as the Legislature could be con¬ 
vened, authorizing searches for bombs 
and imprisonment for their unlicensed 
possess ion. Ri i$i ness men m ust bo show n 
that the entire business of New York 
might be irremediably ruined in forty- 
eight hours, and every species of prop¬ 
erty, except the land itself, wrenched 
from its owners, or destroyed. Nothing 
short of a profound conviction that such 
a danger impended would rouse our busy 
population to make any adequate pnovis- 

whervby n.1] agree to trwit^ a government- wIuh^ 
primary duly is the protection ot nil, in return for the 
pledge on (he | mi rl of l Liu citizen lOftLlstaEll the govern- 
n»u[. TLfl government shall protect Meta citizen, nnd 
each t-tliwn shall sustain the government; that, is the 
l on tract. But here comes the Anarchist, ftnd Instead 
of futailing his sworn contract {when he i s naturalized) 
to sustain tliv- government, he openly flAuttl* Me op- 
wwititm to all govern men t aud all law, and proclaims 
ils deliberate purpose to overthrow the sun# by un¬ 
lawful ioaam> -by murder and by the torch. It is 
again-st common nepisc to claim that tins govortitnenl 
(m. ina^nliflt'Sfl. liouniL to protect him; tbit A contract 
can have only one Hide In it. and only one party t* 4 
IhM ind (iovt'miiieiit has the right, in the very nature 
of things to oom|fc"] t Tie- ^TUrffhtlt to depart, uvvU 
though he were note dangerous member of (society. 
How much greater becomes that right, when large 
liodies of Ajiarehiste,, arming themselves with the imwi 
dpstrudlns a^ent, known to modern science, openly 
(nfgaolxe with the avowed piLrjKjse of kitling the gov- 
emitieiit's aKent-N by wholesale, fonijTiiltliij{ robtsery by 
whok-stiJe, ami erecting a revolutionary system founds) 
upon the ruins of a ffovemment that they proclaim 
their alnility and pnrpoee to overturn? The law should 
be enacted in every SUte without h day’a unna^ 
sary delay, arc< ptinit the condition uf ourtatrrjf tr hich 

thf r - A nn yrhppcnlif hf/ri-titXi e^Ei*| [wmish Lnt: hfni 

from our shores. Oilier countries would quickly fob 
1<|W our example ; Ural, perhaps, we tiLlpnit H'e the 
edifyinsr epeotacle of all [lie world's Anarchists ^ath- 
chnl toib'tWr !i|n)n stuino iiixoiriu^xlafliniir Island* re- 
mote frL>m the laws which arc so hateful, ami iri- 
duleln^. at will, hi the ^rntifylu^ iwinlinie of cutting 
eacdi others tlinwits tui (.he spirit or Liberty moy move 
Lhcnt. 
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ion for preventing such an incalculable 
disaster. 

The appeal was useless. The editor 
could not believe that so diabolical a 
plot was actually hatched by men com¬ 
petent to carry it out; he thought it 
was mere mouthing, vaporing, and in a 
year s time I would laugh at myself for 
my fears, It was in vain that I re- 
minded him how Paris had twice within 
a century been despoiled by mobs, and 
held in terror for months, though those 
mobs knew not dynamite, and though 
the local government was vastly stronger 
in every element of force than ours. 

He doubted the constitutionality of the 
laws that I suggested; while I pointed to 
the distinctly extra-constitutional laws 
abolishing slavery and creating jiaj^er 
money as measures which no constitu¬ 
tional lawyer had ever sanctioned, bo- 
fore the white heat of war for our very 
national life had come upon us. He 
insisted that my alarm was needless; 
that barking dogs did not bite, X replied 
that barking dogs did bite in Hay mar¬ 
ket Square, and that, moreover, they had 
now, ominously, ceased to bark. I begged 
him to reconsider, and, its it was already 
dark, to allow me to come to him again 
in the morning, Reluctantly he assented, 
neither he nor I dreaming that the fatal 
night had come, and that it was already 
too late. The day of doom was at liand! 

II. 

Tho feud between the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company and its men had again 
broken out, and a few “scabs” had Wen 
running the cars for several days with¬ 
out much disturbance from the strikers. 
The object waa now to afford the pretext 
for a great riot, which should call out 
nearly the entire body of police, and thus 
facilitate their destruction by wholesale. 
A meeting was held, with closed doors, at. 
which the representatives of the unions 
which controlled workmen oil tho other 
roads agreed to call out their men also, 
for the professed purpose of compelling 
the Third Avenue managers to yield, but 
really with the motive of increasing the 
numbers and power of the mob. Vari¬ 
ous other unions agreed by their repre¬ 
sentatives to call out their men, and it 
was openly announced that a “ commit¬ 


tee ” would be posted at the junction of 
Third and Fourth Avenues to stop all 
cars at that point, and at all hazards. 
This point was chosen by the leaders as 
the battle-ground because of the immense 
open space, which favored the assemblage 
of a vast multitude; but chiefly, however, 
because of its proximity to the haunts of 
Anarchists, Socialists and the great tene¬ 
ment-house districts, where more than 
15(1,000 men and grown boys live with in 
ten minutes' run. 

Refold daylight, the expectant mob 
lwgau to assemble. No cars were ready 
to start until after eight o’clock, by which 
time the seriousness of the prospects had 
induced the company to wait another hour 
for tho arrival of a strong body of police 
escort. A single car, filled inside, and 
On both platforms, with, police, moved 
slowly down the avenue, preceded by 
two heavy platoons of police. At Four¬ 
teenth street, it was halted hi enable six 
more platoons to take their places, as it 
Was now plain to tho authorities that 
it would take hot work to got the car 
through the dense mass at the junction, 
now becoming turbulent by reason of 
frequent potations during the hours of 
waiting. A heavily laden lumber truck 
had been wrecked across the down track, 
and the driver had taken away his horses. 
Rebind this obstruction stood tho front 
rank of tho mob, from whose throats 
went up a hoarse shout of defiance ua the 
police drew near, 

The first platoon advanced to the truck 
and some of them mounted it, unfastened 
tho binder and began to lift olT the pieces 
of timber, and remove them to the side 
of the track, when a paving stone flung 
from the midst of the mob struck one of 
the policemen that were on the truck and 
felled him, Instantly his comrades ejased 
work, and drew their heavy clubs, prepar¬ 
atory to a charge, while the other pla¬ 
toons moved up to close supporting dis¬ 
tance, stretched out in several compact 
linos of sixty files each, and stood facing 
the mob, awaiting the word of command. 
Then the red flags were swung aloft in a 
hundred places over the heads of the mob, 
and were greeted with shouts, yells and 
curses of defiance against the blue-coats, 
to which a volley of paving stones gave 
greater emphasis, The order was at once 
given, and the police advanced on the 
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double-quick. Straight Into their faces 
now came a volley of pistol shots, while 
stones flew thicker; hereaud there a blue’ 
coat went down, plunging heavily for¬ 
ward upon the pavement, but the onward 
rush was not stayed until they reached 
the mob, and each officer began laying 
about him with his club. Then it was 
discovered that hundreds of ball-bats and 
axe-helves had been distributed among 
the crowd, and these terrible weapons 
proved a match for the long night-clubs 
of the police* The conflict raged without 
decisive result for many minutes; the 
officer in charge of the reserves seemed 
10 bo ill momentary expectation that 
his brethren would force the mob to 
retire, as of old, and did not bring in 
Ida mem The mob gathered itself for 
a mighty effort, and pushing forward, 
by sheer weight pressed back the po¬ 
lice, in some disorder* Stung by defeat, 
the captain gave the command to fire, 
and each officer delivered his fire into 
the mob, as rapidly ius he could. Tins 
was the moment for which the Anarch¬ 
ist was waiting; “blood from the veins 
of workingmen” was staining the stones 
of New York; it vviis all the rallying 
cry ho needed; now the workingmen 
would be ready to rise, now bring in 
the bombl The reserve police came for¬ 
ward on a run to the assistance of their 
brethren, and all advanced once more, 
when a bomb thrown from a window 
with skillful precision, dropped among 
the officers, and instantly exploded. 
When the smoke cleared away a score 
of mangled men lay dead in little heaps, 
and* piled upon them, were three score 
more in every stage of mutilation* A wild 
yell from the mob was answered by a 
deadly volley from the entire body of po¬ 
lice, who rushed forward to avenge their 
fallen comrades* Now came a second 
bomb, landing in front of the doomed 
ranks, and duplicating the butchery of 
the first; before they could recover, a 
fearful crash in the rear told of another 
bomb; then two more in quick succes¬ 
sion shook the ground, digging out great 
holes in the street ami fringing each 
hole with little ghastly heaps of quiver¬ 
ing bodies, torn asunder by the frightful 
potency of the infernal weapon* The 
sight was sickening to all except men 
whoa© passions were roused to frenzy* 


But the killed and wounded among the 
mob had been many, and the sight of 
their fallen comrades, combined with 
the effects of their frequent libations, 
and the wild excitement of the hour, 
had transformed them into demons, 
and they rushed forward with exultant 
yells and shrieks, and blasphemy thrice- 
distilled, over the writhing bodies of their 
victims, and upon the shattered rem¬ 
nants of the blue-coats. A gallant rally, 
as the mob came on; a back-to-back 
movement to fight outwardly and sell 
their lives for a brave and bloody price, 
and the handful of survivors kept back 
the hordes now thirsting for their blood, 
A last bomb, aimed all too well, like its 
predecessors, and the little knot of men 
whom it spared, fell victims to the slow¬ 
er brutalities of the infuriated mob, The 
first act had been played through with¬ 
out the missing of a single line! 

The echoes of the conflict, and its 
astounding result, spread like wildfire 
through the town ; factory, shop and 
slum emptied itself at one retching into 
the street, and myriads of heavy feet 
trampled wildly towards the Bowery, 
Still the red flags stayed upon the slip¬ 
pery field, where their drat victory had 
been won. They were waiting for the 
crowd to number tens of thousands more; 
for the police reserves to come on and 
meet the fate of their comrades—and 
then! 

They had not long to wait. The broad 
street was already choked with men, 
among whom the red flags passed up and 
down, followed by a heavy human wedge 
of shouting, cursing, elbowing fanatics, 
crying that their hour had com© at last 
for vengance, and for coining into their 
own. Hero and there, orators harangued 
the crowd from carts and trucks, inflam¬ 
ing their passions, and inciting to deeds 
of retaliation upon the li robber barons," 
“bloated aristocrats” and their “hire¬ 
ling” police and soldiers, Barrels of 
whiskey were rolled out from the neigh¬ 
boring saloons without emphatic protest 
from the owners, who were assured that 
they were all coming into their own be¬ 
fore night, and the liquor would be paid 
for out of the capitalist’s unrighteous 
hoards* 

The delirium of the crowding masses 
grew rapidly from minute to minute, 
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and by the time the heavy battalions of 
police came within sight* the mob num¬ 
bered fully fifty thousand men, so in¬ 
flamed by rum and passion as to l>e almost 
bereft of reason. The Anarchist leaders 
still kept their heads, and prepared to 
direct the movements of the crowd* The 
alarm had been Bounded throughout the 
city, and the various regiments were as¬ 
sembling with all possible haste in their 
armories. The police authorities felt it 


gait* grasping their long clubs* but with 
revolvers ready for instant use. A roar 
of defiance and consciousness of superior 
power burst from the red throats of the 
maddened throng, and* before they had 
approached within fifty yards* the pistol 
shots from the mob began to tell upon 
their front rank. The word was given 
to draw revolvers, and then to fire, and 
a line of flame shot out, along the entire 
blue front, before which a hundred of 



injudicious to allow the mob to go on 
gathering strength and fury during the 
two or three hours requisite to bring 
the members of the regiments together 
from their citizen avocations, and an 
immediate advance upon the mob was 
determined upon. A small force was 
detailed to close towards the mob from 
the side streets, for the purpose of divert¬ 
ing attention, in some degree, from the 
principal point of attack, and then the 
solid battalions came on at a swinging 


the mob went to the pavement; another* 
and another followed* in quick succes¬ 
sion, and the officers advanced steadily, 
firing as they went; the men in front of 
the mob dropped in their tracks with 
moans and shrieks of agony* and the 
whole muss began surging backward 
before the determined onslaught, when 
a terrific conclusion announced that the 
deadly bomb-thrower was again at work 
—one, t wo* th ree - si x —eigh t— t we] ve f 
delivered in quick succession from cool 
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and practised hands; and when the 
smoke had lifted, heaps of stalwart forms 
lying on the stones were all that were 
left of thcjse heavy battalions except a 
few stragglers, who couhl barely count 
themselves fortunate in escaping death 
by dynamite* only to receive it from 
hob-nailed heels. 

The mob now danced, yelled* hooted* 
laughed and gave way kt frenzied ex¬ 
pressions of demoniac glee; their hour 
bad indeed come* and they were not only 
victors, but —mtiaterH / Some screamed* 
“Now for the soldiers*” but the leaders 
knew that no soldiers would molest any 
on© on the Bowery that day! They had 
taken good —too good—care on that 
score. 

It was now almost noon* The mem-* 
bers of the National Guard bad responded 
with promptness to the summons, and 
every armory was a seen© of excite¬ 
ment and activity. The Sevenths was 
half filled with gray uniforms* and with 
friends and citizens. Every moment 
fresh arrivals were coming; ammunition 
boxes were open; cartridge cases were 
being filled with nervous haste; officers 
were excitedly discussing the ominous 
news as it cam© in from tim© to time 
over the telephone* or cautioning their 
men how to hear themselves when they 
stood face to face with the mob, and 
under fire, “Do not shout or talk when 
the work begins; leave that to your offi¬ 
cers; only listen for orders; obey them 
promptly; keep well closed up; leave 
the wounded, if any there are, to the 
ambulance corps ; see nothing but the 
mob; hear nothing but your own offi¬ 
cers; and* no matter what comes, never, 
never turn your backs upon a mob; re* 
member that noise does not hurt; keep 
cool; and* when you fire* aim low; on© 
disciplined regiment can break the heavi¬ 
est mob that ever yelled,” Such were 
the sentiments inculcated by the officers. 
Ah* yes; but a mob with dynamite is a 
totally different affair from a mob with 
pistols* clubs and paving-stones! 

“Drum-Major* the ‘Assembly’!” cries 
the Adjutant. The Adjutant, sergeant- 
major and markers take their posts; the 
staff moves toward its place at the right; 
the Colonel walks calmly down the great 
floor opposite the centre, faces the Adju¬ 
tant* folds his arms and comes to 14 parade 


rest;” the Adjutant signals for "adjutant's 
call;” again the drums roll out sharply; 
the Adjutant and sergeant-major move 
forward to the color line covered by the 
markers* place them* take on© step in¬ 
ward* and* as they draw swords and face 
about to prolong the line* the companies 
put themselves in motion; the line is 
formed; the music ceases ; the Adjutant 
commands, “Guide posts;” passes to the 
front and centre of the battalion, faces 
it* commands “ Present arms;” polished 
steel tubes come to the front and centre 
of each man's body with a precision like 
on© slightly prolonged snap; the Colonel 
has ceased to stand at l£ parade rest*” and 
assumed the position of “attention;” the 
Adjutant turns upon his left heel, faces 
his chief, salutes* and reports : 

“ $tr r the but tali on —” destroyed t 
live, that’s the word! That sentence 
will remain unfinished till til© Judg¬ 
ment Day \ 

Ten well-dressed men had been listen¬ 
ing, out on the streets* with apparent in¬ 
difference, to the drum-beats within; they 
knew, too well* the signal which brought 
the whole of that gallant corps into com¬ 
pact lines* upon the stone floor; and* 
when the hist tap had ceased, they scat¬ 
tered, each man to his assigned post. 
Four bombs crashed, simultaneously* 
upon the arch of the north roof* while 
the Adjutant was making his report* 
wrenching asunder the great iron arches, 
and spending no little of their terrible 
force upon the devoted heads below: in¬ 
stantly, four more cam© upon the south 
roof, and brought the whole superstruct¬ 
ure down upon the masses of soldiers 
and citizens beneath; one crashed into 
th© oast entrance, tore up the paved way* 
and brought down a hundred tons of 
debris into th© passage-way; another 
wrought a like work ill the west en¬ 
trance* and thus closed the only moans 
of exit for those who had survived the 
fall of the roof. Almost as rapidly as 
the reader has followed the narrative* 
these ©vents occurred* and were instant¬ 
ly followed by some twenty additional 
bombs that were tossed over the walls, 
among the soldiers and citizens already 
buried beneath the fallen roof. Ejich of 
the dynamiters had thrown but throe 
bombs; it was all over in a minute; when* 
satisfied with their hellish work, they 
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coolly walked away without molestation 
from the few citizen & who had observed 
the bomb-throwing, and who thought a 
live citizen was bettor than a molested 
bomb-thrower. 

As the news of this calamity was rap* 
idly carried through the city, it reached 
the borab*throwers detailed to blow up 
the other armories before the regiments 
themselves were made aware of this new 
method of attack, and all the regiments 
but one were buried amid the ruins of 
their armories, without being able to fire 
a single shot. 

This regiment, owing to a miscarriage 
of the Anarchists’ programme, was en¬ 
abled to march out upon the street with¬ 
out learning of the destruction of the 
other troops, and took up its line of march 
down town. At several points, en route, 
it met small bodies of rioters; but, being 
commanded by a cool, competent officer 
who bad smelled much gunpowder in 
the Army of the Potomac, it bore down 
all opposition without opening tire on 
the crowds, by presenting an undaunted 
front, and advancing at <l charge bayo¬ 
nets n whenever occasion served. All the 
regiments, when first called to arms, had 
been ordered to report to the Brigade 
Commander in Union Square; and to¬ 
ward that point the veteran Colonel di¬ 
rected his line of march. As the head 
of the little column passed Madison 
Square, the Colonel saw the unaccus¬ 
tomed sight of sl body of police retreat¬ 
ing in disorder up Broadway, bringing 
with them many officers of the Brigade 
Staff, and followed up by a heavy mob, 
between whom and the police a fusillade 
of pistol shots was in desultory opera¬ 
tion. As the heads of the two columns 
approached, the regiment was halted on 
the north side of ft street-crossing to 
enable the retreating mass to debouch 
into the side streets, and clear the space 
between the mob and troops. On came 
the mob, yelling over its anticipated vic¬ 
tory, and mad with rum and lust, for 
plunder. It was indeed ft heavy mass 
to check* If checked at all it must bo 
by an immense weight of metal crashing 
through the foremost masses. 

The dispositions were quickly made* 
The street was wide enough at that point 
to admit of a division front, which was 
formed in double-time; the second divi¬ 


sion was closed up directly against the 
first; the front rank of the first division 
lay down Hat; its rear rank knelt; both 
ranks of the second division remained 
standing; the space each front-rank man 
occupied across that street ■would send 
its four rille-bulls crashing into the mob 
at each volley—and it was a tough mob 
which would stand up to a fight like 
that. The Colonel stood in the front 
rank between the companies, and it was 
plain that the old-time, hot battle-blood 
was beginning to surge within him. Ho 
was pale, w r ith lips tightly set, and eyes 
that grew bard and pitiless as hei watched 
the storm gathering before him + The 
paving-stones had begun to reach his 
men; several pistol balls had whistled 
overhead, yet the veteran gave no sign 
of action, A bullet from the mob now 
struck a third-rank man in the breast, 
and ho fell backwards in his tracks, dead. 
Quick, as though the word hud been 
part of the dying groan of the soldier, 
came from the Colonel’s lips, “ Ready !” 
Click — click—click went four ranks of 
t) fles. * 1 N O w, &Imlow,” "AimT' 11 Fire!!" 
and the winged messengers of death sped 
on their lightning errand into the bodies 
of the enemies of law and order. The 
front rank still lying down, placed the 
butts of their pieces on the ground 
and raised the muzzles to the position 
of ** charge bayonets/’ until the smoke 
cleared away, ami it became evident 
that the mob would not try to rush 
in before the ranks could reload. The 
other three ranks rapidly reloaded, then 
the front rank, and again a tremendous 
weight of metal went tearing through 
the mob. ** Kise t w ** Load 3 ” il Carry 
Arms] 1 ' “ Charge Bayonets!" “Forward; 
Guide Centre; March!” and on dashed 
the gallant citizen-soldiers of the little 
two-division battalion, followed closely 
by the balance of the regiment The 
carnage among the mob had been fright¬ 
ful, and when they saw the solid front 
bearing down upon them with cold steel, 
they turned and fled precipitately back 
towards Union Square. 

The street grew narrower, the division 
front was abandoned for the column of 
companies in close order, and thus Union 
Square was reached, and the veteran offi¬ 
cer had reported, in literal accordance with 
his orders, but for the last time on earth I 
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The regiment was formed in line of 
battle, along the north side of the plaza 
facing the square. The mob. no longer 
pursued, halted under the trees in the 
square. The full scope of the morning's 
work, in destroying the other regiments 
and the main body of police, now was 
first communicated to the troops. They 
saw that the situation was desperate, far 
beyond the conception of the most cow¬ 
ardly recruit an hour before. 

Mohs were gathering in immense num¬ 
bers in various parts of the city ; the 
criminal classes were all afoot; every 
workman had ceased work, deserted his 
bench, and either hastened away to secure 
and protect his home and its precious con¬ 
tents from a peril the scope of which 
lie knew it impossible to measure, or, if 
disposed to evil, to swell the murderous 
throngs already numbering many scores 
of thousands. These alone were enough 
for a single regiment anti the whipped 
and ragged remnants of a police force to 
face; how much worse, then, to add to 
them hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
bomb-throwers, each bomb filled with the 
death of a hundred men, and almost cer¬ 
tain to be launched from some unseen 
hand, some unsuspected lurking-place* 

To add to the horrors of the situation, 
the military now knew that no fresh sup¬ 
plies of ammunition could bo expected; 
none could be brought to them through 
the streets already thronging with riot¬ 
ers. Only twenty rounds could be car¬ 
ried in the cartridge-boxes. Twenty more 
per man had been served, with orders to 
carry them in the men^ pockets; but 
this order luul been but partially obeyed. 
The old soldiers of the war, particularly, 
were averse to loading themselves down 
in that way, and recalled the scores of 
times when such orders were obeyed, 
only until they got out upon the road, 
and then pockets were emptied, and 
rarely was the act repented. So, now, 
the prospect of using more than twenty 
rounds upon a crowd of ragamuffins, 
armed only with pistols and stones, 
seemed too remote to balance the incon¬ 
venience of stuffing their pockets with 
hard metal cartridges before a long 
march. The dropping of cartridges had 
begun ns soon as the street was reached; 
those who had never been in battle were 
quick to follow so agreeable a precedent. 


set by such exemplars, and the result was 
that very few soldiers had more than 
twenty ball-cartridges, while the first and 
second divisions, comprising two-fifths of 
the whole regiment, had but eighteen to 
the man. A brave man, with his foes 
all in front, his flanks secure, and plenty 
of ammunition, is a dangerous man to 
tackle, even when outnumbered ten or 
twenty to one, as our own war history 
has shown many a time. Here, none of 
these conditions were present, except the 
brave men. 

The police were instructed to guard 
the entrances to all the houses whereby 
any roofs or windows could be gained 
from which the bomb-throwers could 
attack the troops from the rear, while 
the Colonel readily engaged to keep 
the main body of tins mob far beyond 
bomb-throwing distance. One platoon 
of troops was sent to cover Broadway 
to the north and Seventeenth street 
westward, while another covered Fourth 
Avenue northward and Seventeenth 
street eastward, with instructions not to 
waste a cartridge. This left the bulk of 
the regiment, some 600 men, to devote 
themselves exclusively to the mob in 
front. Retreat was not thought of, and 
the idea would have been instantly re¬ 
jected if proposed, Kg column of troops 
could now expect to march five blocks 
in any direction without being dynamited 
from some housetop or window, on route, 
a n <1 besides —the re n o } rface to ret rent 
to. Every armory had been destroyed, 
no building could be made capable of re¬ 
sisting an attack of dynamiters, however 
carefully its approaches might !>e guard¬ 
ed and defended. A single bomb would 
sweep away the picket-line and expose 
the building to instant destruction. No, 
the open air w&a best and safest, and if 
the soldiers must die they could perhaps 
have a chance to sell their lives dearly 
in the ojjch plaza. There was a faint 
hope that they might so punish the mob 
as to frighten o£F the dynamiters, and 
thereby secure their safe passage to 
Central X J ark, where a camp might be 
established and a rally of good citizens 
be organized. The punishment of tho 
mob became most evidently tho first stop 
to secure their own safety. Then the 
sooner done the better! A brief council 
of war was held in front of the regiment 
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at which the police officials were present, 
and it was decided to advance immedi¬ 
ately upon the mob with such spirit as 
to demoralize them, if possible, and then 
having seriously punished them, send 
police and skirmishers ahead up Broad¬ 
way and Fifth avenue to sweep bomb- 
throwers from the buildings, while the 
regiment and main body of police fol¬ 
lowed, One company was deployed as 
skirmishers in front of the battalion, with 
instructions to make every shot tell, and 
the regiment advanced in line of battle 
across the plaza and into the square* 
The skirmishers did their work well, and 
the mob slowly and sullenly retired be- 
fore them until they were in Fourteenth 
street, and the line of battle had reached 
the centre of the square; then the mob 
cheered wildly, and broke away right 
and left, uncovering Broadway, up which 
advanced an irregular and heavy mass 
of men armed with rifles, escorting two 
Gatlings which had been captured an 
hour before. They came “in battery * + 
on the run, and in a moment more the 
machine guns, evidently handled by men 
acquainted with their management, were 
pelting a hailstorm of halls among the 
troops with great effect, 

11 Lie down!” commanded the Colonel, 
and, as soon as the skirmishers had re¬ 
tired upon the line of battle, the roar of 
a regimental volley broke upon the air. 
Every man was swept away from the 
Gatlings; half a thousand of the fore¬ 
most rioters had furnished living targets 
for the bullets of the soldiers, 

11 Load! Rise l Right shoulder arms S 
Now for those guns, boys ! Forward, 
double time, march [ ” 

With cheers that rang for blocks above 
the roaring of the mob, the gallant bat¬ 
talion dashed forward upon the guns. 
Those of the mob who had rifles and 
bayonets closed in, quickly, in front of 
the Gatlings, delivered a telling volley 
into the ranks of the troops, and came 
to a ’charge bayonets;" the regiment 
staggered a moment under the heavy 
shock ; the Colonel dashed out in ad¬ 
vance of the line, and waving his sword, 
called out: “Come on* men; show them 
what you're made of!' 1 and forward 
again, with a wilder cheer, swept the 
helmetted line, no longer straight, but 
bent and bowed, in and out. from flank 


to flank, with great ragged gaps here and 
there, especially near the colors, toward 
which the followers of the red flag seemed 
to show a special hatred. The curb was 
reached, the line surged heavily together 
now towards the centre, rifles came down 
to “charge bayonets*' 1 and, with Set lips, 
the gallant troops threw themselves upon 
the mob, who waited for their shock in 
dense and heavy masses. Straight at the 
breasts of the maddened rioters went that 
line of glittering steel ; straight home 
went the sharp point of bayonet ; down 
before the fierce onset went the foremost 
lines of rioters; still on, pressing through, 
bayonet! ing as they went, the rear rank 
filling up the gaps torn in the front* the 
officers rushing up and down behind the 
impoverished ranks waving their swords 
and cheering on the men. High aloft 
swung the stars and strijws and the State 
colors in the line of file-closers ; high 
aloft waved the red ting of anarchy and 
murder. A hundred men had seized the 
Gatlings, and were dragging them to¬ 
ward a place of safety, hut the thick 
mob impelled their progress, and, as rank 
after rank of the mob went down, this 
movement was disclosed to the soldiers, 
A wild rallying cry was sounded, and 
one company, headed by its captain, 
dashed ahead of the battalion line* with 
clubbed muskets, to reach the fleeing 
gum; the mob, already breaking, ral¬ 
lied for their defense; the regiment lost 
its collusiveness: each captain acted ex¬ 
citedly for himself; two companies halted 
abruptly, loaded their empty pieces in 
a trice, and straight into the breasts of 
the men rallying about the Gatlings 
poured a deadly volley, before which 
they melted away like snow; the first 
company reached the guns, brained their 
abductors, and the mob was in full 
retreat, whipped, terribly punished; the 
Gatlings were once more in the hands 
of the National Guard, were turned upon 
the mob, and rained death upon them, 
until they surged out of the line of 
Broadway into the side streets. 

The march was immediately begun for 
Central Park. No means of transporting 
the wounded were available ; those who 
could not walk nor crawl to a hiding-place 
must be left behind to be beaten to death 
and brained by the fiends who would soon 
again swarm over the battle-field to glut 
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their malice upon helpless heroes. The 
police and two companies as skirmish- 
el's preceded the column, driving every 
suspicious-looking character before them, 
entering many houses and stores r and 
forcing into the street all of whom they 
could feel the least doubt. Twenty-third 
street was safely reached; it looked as 
though they might reach the open ground 
of the park; hope grew stronger in every 
heart, and the saddest thoughts now were 
those of the gallant comrades whose faces 
they should never see more. Thirtieth 
street, and still no homl>s ; surely the 
police were dloing their work with exem¬ 
plary skill and effectiveness. A look buck 
down the slight incline of the avenue 
showed that the mob was not following: 
the street was clear, except for boys and 
a few scattering vagabonds. Had such 
an unlooked-for fact any ominous sig‘ 
nificance? What had turned the mob 
backward from its intended victims ? 
Surely it must be the fearful punish¬ 
ment it had just received, and a new¬ 
born respect for the prowess of the boys 
in blue. On tramped the column up the 
stately avenue; houses showed no sign 
of being inhabited; had the wealthy peo- 
pie fled ? Hero and there a front door 
had been broken through; but the march 
was more rapid, mid the skirmishers had 
to do speedy work to take even a hasty 
survey of the interiors beforo the head of 
the column reached them. All thoughts 
were now concentrating on the goal of 
safety, less than a mile ahead ; quicker 
and quicker became the step of the col¬ 
umn, longer and longer still the pace. 
Half-an-hour ago they had faced almost 
certain death; now hope, dashed with 
fear and anxiety, had taken possession 
of every breast. Each man drew his 
breath shorter and quicker; it seemed as 
if lie had not time to allow a Full inspir 
ation; talking in the ranks IieuI ceased, 
except in abort, quick* highly-condensed 
sentences. Would some new and in¬ 
surmountable danger confront them at 
Fifty-ninth street—would they be turn¬ 
ed buck and overwhelmed at the last 
moment in sight of the lead ess branches 
of their only safe refuge* 11 Thirty- 
fifth street, and a31 T s well!” <c Thirty- 
eighth, Fortieth, Forty-second, Forty- 
fourth, Forty-eighth, Fiftieth. Fifty- 
first"—thank God. all vet was well ! 
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Up to their left stood the noble pile 
of tho Vanderbilt mansion. i4 Step out, 
boys, step out; close up; the park is in 
sight; no mob stands between-—we’ll be 
there in ten minutes"—aye, in less time, 
but viiere i 

A huge rent m the pavement in front 
of the first company, another in the rear 
of the second company, another behind 
the colors, yet anoth er u n der th e very feet 
of the eighth company, and still one more 
behind the tenth; the earth ploughed out 
iti vast 1 leaps, the stones hurled with su* 
perhum.au force in deadly circles from 
each chasm, a blinding crash and shock 
four times repeated, in such quick suc¬ 
cession as to seem almost one; a clearing 
away of smoke, an atmosphere reeking 
with offensive odors—we draw the veil 
over the rest of that sickening scene! A 
few scattered knots of men still stood 
erect and stupefied along the space where 
the regiment had stood, when a second 
volley of homl)H fell near each group 
and reduced the survivors of that gal¬ 
lant band to a mere handful, Two skir¬ 
mishers but slightly in advance of the 
column turned and aimed their rifles 
with quick sight at the upper windows 
of the Vanderbilt mansion. A well- 
dressed man was leaning far out of one 
window to get a better swing for his 
right arm while his gaze was riveted 
upon one of the little groups of surviv¬ 
ors below the house and somewhat down 
the avenue, holding to the easement with 
hia left hand. It was an awkward posi¬ 
tion, and in his fiendish fever to furnish 
yet more victims for Death, he swung 
his body as far out as possible. It was a 
fair enough shot, but he must he a quick 
marksman who caught that murderous 
arm before it should send half a dozen 
more souls into eternity. There was a 
puff of smoke in the street, a sharp 
at the murderer’s left elbow, a reeling, a 
clutch for the window-casement again 
with tho wounded arm, the bomb dropped 
from the right band while it involun¬ 
tarily drew up toward the sill feeling 
for something to hold to, and in a mo¬ 
ment the entire body had plunged out¬ 
ward, turning over and over lengthwise 
in its swift pursuit of the fallen bomb—■ 
and the ruffian fell upon and was blown 
to flinders by his ow n petard. 

The police and the few remaining sol- 
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diers sought the interiors of such houses homes in such civilian attire as could be 
as they could gain admittance to, and furnished by those who sheltered them, 
when they emerged again, after the lapse Uniforms wholly disappeared from the 
of some hours, it was to proceed to their streets. 

[to pr conounwp.1 


THE PIPES OP PAN, 

Beal - tiftl Syrinx t garland-clad, 

Over the hills and dales flew she. 

Goat-footed Pail pursued, like mad T 
Nothing of music then knew he; 

Love, sweet love, was in his heart, 

And he knew no thought From love apart. 

Over the fields, through wood!And bowers, 

White feet wet with the glistening dew. 

Strewing the way with fragrant flowers. 

Closely followed the naiad flew; 

Tih T at last, she hid by the river bank, 

Where reeds and rushes rose rank on rank. 

Baffled anti breathless, here and there. 

Mad with the passion that knows no rest. 

Vainly the god searched everywhere, 

Clasping the reeds to his hairy breast; 

And over their tops, as he held them fast, 

The breath of his sighing swiftly passed. 

And soft on his ear a sweet sound smote, 

A sound so mellow and deep and clear, 

That he sought on the reeds fur another note 
To gladden and comfort his longing ear, 

'Til the harmony sweet that from them mse 
Like a lullaby soothed him to calm repose* 

And he only wakened to pipe again. 

And to tell his lore in the new-found notes, 

W1 lile the birds sought vainly to voice the strain, 

With the strength and power of their swelling throats; 
And Syrinx, wooed from her hiding place, 

Listened, with wonder upon her face. 

And Echo, too, from her mountain home, 

Down o'er the valley tripping came, 

Across the stream, like a flake of foam, 

While deep in her heart there rose a flame 
Of love divine for the being there. 

Whose trembling music filled the air. 

Ever since then, Love's sweet desire, 

Uttered in tones of melody, 

Has found the spark of a kindred Are 

In the souls that have heard love’s minstrelsy, 

Love’s sweet whispers withstand who can. 

Heart seeks heart through the Notes of Pan. 

Ja m ps Cl a r$n <r Hu r l’p?/. 
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BV M. P. 

When I set out for my first visit to 
B u mu by Manor after an absence of a 
few years in, the far South, I chose the 
it:H igh unfrequented ro;ul over the Ridge* 
Hi I its Saxton's cabin, I incidentally re¬ 
membered, wus on the summit of the 
mountain. The sun neared the meridian 
as 1 reached the cabin and stood on its 
little porch, with the humblest of roofs 
over my head, but a picturesque land¬ 
scape at my feet, rivaling in sublimity 
many a far-famed foreign view* 

The mountaineer, a tall, sinewy man 
in blue cotton shirt, homespun breeches 
and squirrel-skin cap, slowly emptied the 
corn-cob pipe which 1 hud found him 
smoking in that tranquil content that 
in characteristic of the natives in thia 
secluded southwest region of the Old 
Dominion* 

Liver, hit’s grub time* by Him," he 
hospitably observed. " That ar young 
D*>eter Saxton will git heah long T bout 
I ’ve feil yo r critter. That s him a-cross- 
in' the branch this side them pines yon¬ 
der, a-drivin 1 them fiery beass'es uv his’n 
es stiddy es a ole team/ 1 

f! Saxton? Who is he?” I inquired. 
1 don't remember anyone of tlie name, 
other than yourself*” 

kk Tom's his fust name," replied Silas, 
wrinkling his forehead in apparent effort 
to ex press g 1 uggiah u leas. “He's moa 1 1 y 
lived at New Yo’k en furring places, but 
he's done settled at that ar big Saxton 
Hall, Thousings uv money went'inter 
that house. The coal wur on that lan\ 
en hit's done med him rich/ 

“ Coal would make you or anybody 
else rich.” 

" Likely ’t would.” he answered to my 
sagacious remark; '"but top uv the lau J 
is good hiuff fur me, li'yer. Folks es 
burrows inter the yeth fur what s hid is 
sho* to git the wuwt uv hit. ’T would n’t 
be hid ef t wur meant to be drugged out, 
I don't favor these heah mines. They 
fotches a power uv strangers inter the 
country. ” 

The mountaineer led away my horse, 
and had disappeared within a log build¬ 
ing thatched with sod and pine brush, 


WILLIAMS* 

which did duty as a stable, when a pair 
of slim, sleek thoroughbreds halted at 
the stile. 

Tossing the reins to a mulatto groom. 
Dr. Saxton sprang from his carriage. I 
could not help aihuiring the strong, agile 
motions and the symmetrical grace of his 
sinewy figure an he walked along tlie 
path, slashing restlessly, but not destruct¬ 
ively, at the hollyhocks, Hags and hun¬ 
dred-leaf roses that fringed it on either 
side* 

He was really handsome, The brill¬ 
iant, deep-blue eye, and the flash of a 
ready smile under a heavy, blonde mous¬ 
tache, charmed me at once. 

11 Where is Mr. Buxton ? ” Very pleas¬ 
ant tones softened the abruptness of his 
inquiry. lt Pardon me. I thought be was 
sitting here as I drove up,” 

‘ 1 You were quite right* He was sib¬ 
ling here, If you wait a few minutes 
he will return from the stables.” 

Dr. Saxton consulted Ins watch before 
saying: iL If he has gone to the stable, 
it may 1*e ten, perhaps fifteen minutes, 
before he comes buck. I have not that 
much time to lose, I can leave a mes¬ 
sage with Mrs. Saxton/ 1 lie added, step¬ 
ping rather unceremoniously into the 
low kitchen. 

I could hear his gay, careless laugh 
and mellow, lively tones in response to 
the motherly voice of the mountaineer's 
wife, She followed him to the door, re¬ 
lating am urgent invitation to slay to 
dinner, 

** Positively no—not to day. Thanks. 
I have an appointment at four, sharp." 

II Will not five do as well for your ap¬ 
pointment. sf” 1 asked, in compassion for 
the falling countenance of my hostess. 

11 My appointment is at four" he re¬ 
plied; and with a nod and a smile he 
walked back to his carriage, arid the fast 
trotters dashed off down the Iiidge road. 

kk What did you mek uv that ar young 
doc ter?” Silas inquired, when we had 
seated ourselves at the well-polished 
deal table. 

41 A noble-looking man, and certainly 
a thorough gentleman/ 1 was my reply. 
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An expression of gratified pride drift¬ 
ed into the mountaineers sun-browned 
countenance. The expression was re¬ 
flected upon the comely features of his 
wife Evidently I had said just what 
pleased this old couple. 

44 That ar youngster is a gimiine gen- 
tlcmV’ Silas solemnly stated, pointing 
each assertion by a startling nip with 
the handle of his knife upon the smooth 
tablet 1£ Yes, sir, a gentlem 1 nv money, 11 

“ He has every evidence of wealth,” I 
agreed. 

44 His critters is fine, en his Ian's is 
fine, en the looks nv him hain t bad, 
li’yer; they hain't, 1 ' asseverated Silas, 
li Tek mo 1 sweet petatys, en amitlier 
chunk uv bacon, li ver; eat hearty en 
he'p yn'sef; thur’s ino 1 pclatys in the 
ashes on the hyearth, ef you 'll her em. 
That &r youngster’s place am iter to 
Bu'naby Manor.” 

41 Then it must he very near indeed, 
for poor old Madame Burnaby has been 
forced to part with the bulk of llic man¬ 
or lands/' was my regretful comment. 

The mountaineer broke open half a 
dozen steaming hot potatoes and ranged 
them round his plate; then quaffed a 
huge mug of milk with impervious de¬ 
liberation. 

i4 Hit s a umzable pity," be began im¬ 
pressively, “ fur critters like them blood¬ 
ed Bu nabys, with rich grandpapa en the 
like, to turn down to no mo T n a fohty- 
aerc lot* round sech an aw'mighty big 
bouse too; but, liver—” The mount¬ 
aineer came to an abrupt halt, and ad¬ 
dressed lihuself to the demolition of the 
potatoes, which he accomplished in a 
surprisingly short time; while the un¬ 
finished remark seemed to await its 
proper turn to file into place. Pushing 
his plate to the middle of the table, in 
tacit announcement of having no further 
use for it, Silas returned the squirrel- 
skin cap to his head, and toi'c off an 
immense quid of tobacco. iL But li yer.” 
he resumed, in precisely the same tone, 
il 't fiint no bigger iv that ar Saxton 
Hall,” 

" T ainf no grander, noways ' T sup¬ 
plemented his wife* with a proud little 
laugh, as if by acquaintance and iden¬ 
tity of name this Dr, Saxtons grandeur 
cast an oblique ray upon them. 

The transparent delight with which 


these primitive old people alluded to the 
11 young doctor en his critters 11 amused 
me* The weather, the election, the grain, 
the game, each afforded some new occa¬ 
sion for reference to Dr. Saxton’s ways 
and belongings. Altogether, the mount¬ 
aineer and his wife seemed most inno¬ 
cently trustful of this new land-holder 
in their vicinity. 

The sun had gone down behind the 
Ridge by the time I reached the pretty 
little lodge and carriage-gate of what 
had once been the well-kept avenue to 
B urn aby Manor-1 louse. Q u tside the ga t e. 
a light carriage and pair of shining bays 
stood, under the shadow of the giant 
oaks. Recognition would not have been 
difficult anywhere. They belonged to 
Dr. Saxton. 

Inside the gate, I discovered the doc¬ 
tor in earnest conversation with a young 
girl, comfortably seated on a broken rus¬ 
tic bench. Three smooth, silken-coated 
kittens dozed in the folds of her dress, 
and huddled closely together, more, per¬ 
haps* from a natural cherish ing of warmth 
than mutual affection. 

The girl seemed involuntarily to shrink 
from observation; hut her shabby, weath¬ 
er-beaten straw" hat failed to conceal mag- 
nifleeut eyes, or to overshadow pretty, 
smiling lips. Her cheap gray gown was 
not only faded, but scant and worn. 

The salutation vouchsafed by Dr. Sax¬ 
ton was neither as careless nor sunshiny 
as it had l>ccn at the mountaineer’s cabin. 
Annoyance clouded his features ; my 
presence was plainly ill-timed and un¬ 
welcome, and 1 relieved him of it with 
all possible speed. Old Mad antes warm 
reception banished the incident from my 
mind, until, later in the evening, her 
friendly confidence recalled it. 

“ Mr, Grant, it is five long years since 
you were here, is. it not? 11 she said, after 
we had settled down into capacious 
leather chairs, before a fire lighted in 
the library. 

11 Fully five." 

11 Subtract that five, and the remaining 
seventy years of my life were respectably 
free from money misfortunes.” 

The old gentlewoman sighed and 
clasped her small Viands nervously; 
then drew a black shawl closer alxnit 
her shoulders, as if the bleak retrospect 
chilled her. 
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'"My son, Colonel Burnaby,, hi (lend, 
but the fire of bis careless, easy ways 
■—one might almost say, his follies— 
seems unquenchable," she went on irrit¬ 
ably, tl He left them to me, along with 
little Anne," 

Ignoring the first part of her remark, 
1 said ‘‘Anne is your grand-datighter: 
she must be quite grown, 11 Old Madame 
t*x>k a surreptitious whit? of her vinai¬ 
grette: 14 Seven teen, my dear friend: a 
detestable age—just the time of life for 
predatory ad ven tu re rs. A &eve n tee n -yea r- 
old face is well enough, but a seventeen- 
year-old head—pray deliver me from the 
care of it/ 1 

Madame Burnaby took a second, more 
vigorous whiff of Lhu vinaigrette, and 
found {>ecupatiuu for restless hands by 
opening a fan. ' There is nothing left for 
Aimc. The land is gone: first the great 
tract of hard-wood timber—yes—-the tim¬ 
ber first, 1 ' she reiterated, counting it 
upon her fingers, with fan, in pensive* 
pleased enumeration of lost possessions; 
41 then, yes, the spring farm, next; then 
the grain-fields and meadows, and last 
of all the sheep pasture on the slope, 
went to satisfy the ravenous mort¬ 
gages/’ 

'* It does seem a hard turn of fortune. 11 

44 Hard? 5 ' sharply echoed my poor old 
friend, angrily brushing away a tear. 1L It 
is simply atrocious. I could have man¬ 
aged the estate to double its value, I am 
a capital financier, and now/ she added, 
with a tl iird T fieive application to tho 
smelling-salts, 4t they have found coal 
on the Burnaby Slopes—a new and in¬ 
exhaustible vein. Since the property 
lias gone from me to this common, 
low-down clown Saxton, it has become 
enormously valuable. My ill-fortune is 
in inverse ratio to his prosperity. 1 have 
not the temper to bear it!” She shut 
tho fan with a snap, and tossed it down 
on the table in reckless indifference to 
consequences. 

' 1 Would not Saxton give you time? 
lie looks anything but an inexorable 
creditor." 

With a wintry smile, old Madame 
spread out her little claw-like hands to 
tho blaze. lL He gave me time and time 
and time; but that only swelled tho in¬ 
terest on the debt, and this pushed the 
mortgage closer to my door. I surren- 
Vol, vnu: 


dered in sheer affright, lest the house go 
from over my head." 

‘'This Saxton must be enormously 
rich?” 

My remark provoked a high, cracked 
laugh from Madame, whose mood seemed 
vibrant between feverish rage and grief. 

“Rich and richer/ 1 she replied; 44 he 
will sell Burnaby Slopes for a fabulous 
sum, or sink a shaft there and open am 
other great mine, while the Burnabys 
of the Manor-house have a cabbage plat 
and turnip patch/’ 

Did his liens bike in all the proper¬ 
ty?" 

14 Everything except this diminutive 
fragment, was the bitter rejoinder. 

44 Saxton is the neighborhood nabob, 
Hu is common mid vulgar and rough* 
but—he is lucky. God knows that I am 
even afraid he may divert my blue blood 
into the veins of hU descendants! " 

She looked at me with such genuine 
consternation depicted in every linea¬ 
ment, that I was rash enough to smile* 

44 Oh, the stupidity of men E” she cried 
out. 11 1 tell you this fellow without 
grandfathers and grand mothers aspires 
to poor dear little Anne/’ 

44 Impossible l 5T 

Old Madame took several swift audible 
sniffs at the smelling-salts, 

44 1 don't wonder that you are amazed. 
It ‘a too true. He wants to include her in 
tho nlortgagtt—of course, Wliy shouId n 1 1 
he match a plough-horse with a thorough¬ 
bred? Mercy on us! Wbat are those 
upstarts coming to? ” she said excitedly. 

45 He is a fine-looking man"— 

44 One moment, Mr. Grant," she inter¬ 
rupted; “ don 1 1 trouble yourself to com¬ 
mend the pum, I have set my hod on 
any such love, and crushed it/ 5 she added 
with an aspect of illimitable resolution. 

45 The man has orders never to venture 
upon my premises, and Anne—but tiers 
is Anne now/ 5 

The door had opened quietly, and three 
kittens scampered into tho room. The 
girl hesitated, then raised her eyes im¬ 
ploringly, as she came forward and gave 
me her hand. 

It was the name fair face* unshaded by 
a tattered straw-hat; the same graceful, 
well-made figure, robed in the identical 
shabby gray serge, and lastly the un¬ 
mistakable trio of kittens. It was not 
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possible to forgot such a face, but the 
expression thereon certainly entreated ob¬ 
livion of any previous glimpse. Tacitly 
recognizing the appeal, I made no allu¬ 
sion to the meeting at the carriage- 
gate. 

11 1 suppose I am loo old to see it, but 
I can’t imagine the pleasure Anne finds 
in strolling through lands which Have 
been taken from us,’ 1 querulously ob¬ 
served old Madame 

“ Yes. grandmother, but—but—I tlid ’nt 
go far; so it—it do n't matter.” 

Anne glanced at me, and blushed viv¬ 
idly, in intense embarrassment. Her 
grandmother's ill humor was a positive 
relief. It silenced the sweet hesitating 
tones, ruthlessly. 

“Don't matter!" echoed Madame, 
“Don’t matter that you must keep with¬ 
in stone's tli row of the house, or trespass 
on the lands of another person ! You are 
like all the Buroabys; nothing on earth 
ever troubles them. 1 ’ 

“ Oh 3 no, grandmother, I can’t be like 
them—wo arc so poor, They had no 
troubles,** began Anne in the softest of 
plaintive voices, breaking suddenly into 
irrepressible laughter. 

Old Madame looked up suspiciously. 
"You are never troubled. You are in 
radiant spirits. You don’t even euro 
idwmt what you might have been.’' 

“Oh] grandmother, we have n't much, 
but you know I can't help that,” inter¬ 
jected the girl in naive simplicity, 

“ Well —well —your blood was not 
mortgaged, '* replied Anne's grand mother 
in pointed significance, her deprecative 
glance traveling over the threadbare 
gray gown. " Oh, if that coal had only 
been found while the Slopes pasture was 
mine! The man has taken advantage 
of my necessities.” 

“Grandmother, you don't think that! *' 

Madame Burnaby arrested the eager re¬ 
joinder by an impatient sniff of the smell¬ 
ing-salts, “ There—that will do, Anne. 
I only ask yon not to think of money 
alone," Anne’s face glowed at the im¬ 
plied avarice, “Go and attend to tea, 
and take those kittens with you. Han¬ 
nibal must carry two of them away to¬ 
morrow.” 

Anne took up one of the kittens and 
pressed her hot cheek caressingly to its 
soft white little head. 


“Come, Bobbie Lee and Silkie; grand¬ 
mother won't send you away [ ” 

Old Madame half smiled, half sighed. 
She was riot unkind; only sore and galled 
by misfortune. 

“ How very pretty she is!” Icon Id not 
help saying, when the door had closed 
after Anne. 

“Yes, her father was handsome, light- 
hearted, and ease-loving* It has brought 
us to this. You see,” she added with a 
diplomatic air, “ Anne is really so little 
mercenary, that she does not like the 
case when I put it in that light.'* 

Knowing that this small, elderly, pos¬ 
itive dame owned a tongue capable of 
great possibilities, I cautiously said “Ho 
certainly has much to attract and ad¬ 
mire." 

“ He has his luck,” contemptuously 
broke in my hostess. “Sheer, stupid, 
fatuous luck; nothing else. I won’t coun¬ 
tenance it. He must have something 
else. Luck is ephemeral—it is kaleido¬ 
scopic. He may be the neighborhood 
mi bob to day, the neighborhood sharper 
to-morrow, the neighborhood convict by 
the day after. I won ’t countenance up¬ 
start ualxibs . . . Come to tea.” 

My friend opened the door in her 
quick, almost startling way. She hud al¬ 
ways been a rash, impetuous little wom¬ 
an, rushing to her purpose without the 
smallest prudential consideration. The 
wonder was that she never deviated from 
the proprieties of life, but somehow 
seemed to hold infallible right of way 
though untroubled by common caution. 

Anne way gently attentive. She made 
the tea, with a delightful intuition of my 
preference in the exact dash of sugar 
and shade of cream. 

At my time of life certain comforts 
hold a ruling place in happiness. With 
most men, dinner rises in the ascendant. 
With me, tea and my slippers have be¬ 
come the determinate point of diurnal 
content. I was not disappointed: Anne 
gave me a perfect cup of tea and a serv¬ 
ant brought my slippers. 

Old Madame succumbed to the genial 
influence of indoor comfort. Her talk, 
although at times a trifle sharp, amused 
for an hour or two; then wrapping the 
black shawl around her shoulders, and 
resting her diminutive feet comfortably 
upon the fender, she went to sleep," 
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Anne was darning a sleeve which 
showed signs of general outbreak at el¬ 
bow and seams. The kittens dosed in 
the luxury of a great flat work-basket 
on the floor, at her fret. Evidently she 
was very shy—a dainty, blushing shy¬ 
ness, neither awkward nor ptiinfuL 
“ Do you know,-* I began, “ that I see 
no trace of your grandmother in your 
features! " 

“I am afraid there is none. I am 
very glad to resemble the Burnabys," 
answered Anne, with a sudden spirited 
look reminding me of old Madame, “al¬ 
though Mammie Heater says that grand¬ 
mother was beautiful once ; besides, she 
is tlio very wisest person I ever saw. But 
then/’she corrected herself, “ I have seen 
so few people!' 1 

“ Would you like to see more?" 
Anne's face brightened at once. 

,l I should like above all things to go 

r*i o 

out in the world and mingle in the most 
fash iui ia ble society. ’ ’ 

“Unwise! Consider how difficult for 
a young girl—country-bred and grass- 
grown, if [ may say so—to adapt herself 
creditably to fashionable gaiety. One 
must understand the subtlety of ele¬ 
gance. ” My tone conveyed unspeakable 
disapprobation of any such vagary, 

“ But I am a lady, Mr. Grant; no one 
can be more than that," wan the unan¬ 
swerable reply, while her changeful color 
deepened, “ Why cannot I behave cred¬ 
itably anywhere* if I can do so at home 
before grandmother T 

” There is a sttvoir fat re acquired only 
by contact with the Inist society.’ 1 

“ l have had iso society except grand¬ 
mother’s^ but it has been the very best,” 
persisted Anne, making effective use of 
that convicting logic natural to the fem¬ 
inine tongue when some personal inter¬ 
est is at stake. “ I should like to try,” 
she went on eagerly, “There must be 
some fashionable ladies who are no bet¬ 
ter looking than I am.” 

In view of the suggestive episode at 
the gate, ami old Madeline's disclosures, 
this urgent desire of Anne's became per¬ 
plexing. I addressed myself to the solu¬ 
tion of it with unconcealed directness. 
“Are you tired of your old home?' 5 
“0h T no. How can you think so?” 

“ You do not share your grand¬ 
mother’s grudge against Dr. Saxton?” 


99 

A lovely deepening blush proclaimed 
the rapid rise of embarrassment; indeed 
there never was a more charming study 
or communicative face than the one be¬ 
fore me, 

“ Oh, no t no! and I hate business; it 
is sure to be disagreeable and make 
people cross.” 

“ You arc simply lonesome; you crave 
excitement and strangers.” 

fci T never was lonesome in my life,” 
she cried out indignantly, “and I don't 
want strangers.” 

“An old fellow like myself can never 
understand the caprices t>f a girl, You 
disclaim every obvious motive* You are 
not even annoyed by the obnoxious 
stranger, who, for my part, I think”— 
At this point the wildest anxiety surged 
into Anne's countenance. Her splendid 
eyes dilated, her lijis parted, she breathed 
feverishly: the poor girl hung upon the 
opinion, she longed to hear, yet dared 
not ask* as if it might be a verdict of 
life or death. —“could never be mis¬ 
taken, 11 I went on, “for anything but a 
polished, courteous gentleman. Of bis 
birthright to that distinction I am ignor¬ 
ant; but if I am anything of a judge I 
pronounce Dr. Saxton, backed by a long 
tine of noble ancestry*" 

A swift flash of joy illuminated the 
fair features. Anno laughed in such 
childish glee, that the kittens raised their 
heads from the work-basket and stared 
at their mistress in grave wonder, .fust 
as abruptly she became thoughtful. 

“Mr, Grant, you mid grandmother 
have both seen numbers of gentlemen, 
and must be good judges; but you differ. 
Grandmother declares that Dr Saxton 
betrays a low origin; you are equally 
positive that lie is a born gentleman* 
There is only one way to be satisfied : [ 
must go out into the l>est society and see 
the best men for myself.” 

There was no denying that Anne was 
largely endowed with a capacity of her 
own* The implied distrust, however, 
whether of herself or Dr. Saxton, still 
perplexed me. There was no time for 
a reply. Old Madame roused from her 
nap with all the buoyant loquacity of 
the surreptitious sleeper, 

“ So late? Who would credit it? All 
your fault, Mr. Grant! You have kept 
us awake. It is so seldom that wo have 
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a guest ; other than a man to serve 
a writ, or with hack tuxes, or with a 
fresh debt unearthed—a man to help 
push one down hill. Ring for randies, 
Anne." 

"They are here, grandmother. Mam- 
mie Hester is in bed long ago/'explained 
Anne. 

"True! Why do I forget that Han¬ 
nibal and Hester a 1*0 both turned sev¬ 
enty, and they are the only servants we 
have. The novelty of a guest has kept 
me awake, but yon, Mr. Grant, must be 
tired. Good night." 

Hannibal had not claimed the privi¬ 
leges of old age, for 1 found him waiting 
in my room with a howl of warm punch, 
just as Ike used to wait on bis master's 
friends, before the rollicking, generous- 
souled colonel squandered the Bumaby 
fortune. 

“We kam T t do much fo 1 you, Morse 
Grant, but we kin give you a fust-class 
punch yit," apologised Hannibal, sure of 
my appreciation of bis unri valed brew. 

After breakfast 1 strolled about the 
remnant of landed estate, comprising 
Burnaby Manor. Fields, beautiful, utv 
dulating, and more productive than ever, 
stretched away to tho Ridge; but they 
had changed owners, Oil 1 to the left, 
beyond the barren aridities of Burnaby 
Slopes, the region seemed instinct with 
life. Gray, shadowy columns of smoke 
betokened the mouth of the mine and 
the village of cabins. All belonged to 
tills rich Saxton. He had dispossessed 
the good, old family — this fortunate, 
m 11 ney ed nobody♦ 

I summed the offenses of this success¬ 
ful, fine-looking alien in unfriendly ar¬ 
ray, They were negative and positive. 
Had he not broken in upon the tradition¬ 
ary ways of our forefathers by not letting 
things alone? Was be not always in a 
hurry, rushing after an appointment, os 
though the matter of a couple of hours 
was of the gixiatest consequence? Bur¬ 
naby Slopes did very well as a sheep 
pasture; it had always been that. More- 
over, old Madame had mentioned that 
tliis Saxton actually talked of a branch 
railroad, when everybody felt satisfied 
that the weekly stage and semi-weekly 
mail carrier gave ample transportation 
and postal service. Altogether, I had 
nursed up quite a respectable antagon¬ 


ism to the handsome stranger, by the 
time X returned to the library. 

" I have just sent Hannibal in search 
of you, Mr, Grant, 11 exclaimed Madame, 
the moment I appeared. " He is in the 
drawing-room now; on pressing business, 
his messenger informs me.” 

" Whom do you mean? 11 

“The neighborhood nabob/ 1 she an¬ 
swered, in inimitable scorn; “the metal¬ 
lic side of the nabob. Go and see him; 
I will not. Who knows but he Itas 
trumped up a claim on the garden or the 
house itself—this mountebank with only 
his luck?' 1 

Under sti^ss of the okl lady's kindling 
resentment, I turned to the drawing-mom 
without further question. It was neither 
a stranger nor the young doctor, Silas 
Bax hill, the mountaineer, faced me, with 
his imperturbable simplicity and mon¬ 
strous quid of tobacco, 

"Howdy, li'yer! Reckon you dunuo 
what to mek o f seen/ me," was his salu¬ 
tation, us he held my hand in uncom¬ 
fortably cordial griisp. 

"Mrs. Burnaby supposed it was Dr. 
Saxton, but I am very glad to see you. 
She has deputed me to attend to your 
business.” 

" That 'skerrcc, li’yer. You'll do fur my 
arrant better hi the wimmin folks. Dunno 
es hit's vruth mentionin', but I’ve kum 
long uv them Bu'naby Slopes, which 
they 's hankerin' alter, lullin' bottom 
np'ords/ 1 

Silas stopped to push the squirrel-skin 
cap farther to tho back of his head, 
and scratched his grizzled forelocks. The 
mountaineer never mixed occupations. 
When ho scratched, all conversation 
was suspended. When he conversed, the 
scratching rested in abeyance. 

"She has nothing to do with them; 
they have been sold to Dr. Saxton," I 
explained, "You must see him about 
Burnaby Slopes.’ 1 

"Dunno es hit’s wuth the trouble, 
bein’ es ho habit no say so long uv hit; 
bein’ es be dkl n't buy the Ian 1 / respond¬ 
ed Silas w r it.h great deliberation. 

"You arc mistaken; lie was the pur¬ 
chaser/ 1 I assured the mountaineer. 

" Folks is of ten times mistook, long uv 
a power uv things/ 1 lie admitted; "but 
I’m sho' I haint mistook this time, kase 
I bought that ar lan' when’t wur sole." 
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He gazed in my face without the scintil¬ 
lation of a. smile on Ins wrinkled coun¬ 
tenance. " En the you no; doeter,” he 
added, pausing to rake pensively up find 
down among the grizzled forelocks, u en 
liis fiery boass'es i x tnine T li'yer, Dun no 
es I tole you—Tom *s my las’ boy* 
T 1 others died afo T Tom s born/ 5 

Kor the first time a grim smile broke 
over the men's face. 

“ Your son ? Dr, Saxton your sou ?” 
I ejaculated, electrified by the intelli¬ 
gence ; “ it can ’‘t be/ 1 

*'Jcs so, li’yer, en I dutmo es I need 
be pertikiler "shamed uv him/' returned 
Silas with i\ gravity becoming almost 
clit>lI, while I stood utterly confounded 
by this discovery. 

I seemed to dart a swift backward 
glance, through years of desultory ac- 
quahstance, and see this man. so inimova- 
bl e, ho self-concentred, as to give not 
the faintest hint of the aims he carried 
to successful achievement 

Old Madam (Vs aversion and scorn of 
Dr, Saxton were fully explained, Ann’s 
rankling desire to learn for herself the 
footing of her lover among the best 
men now defined its animus. Before 
Silas had disposed of his tobacco juice, 
two conclusions ranged themselves in the 
foreground; Old Madame would never 
consent to the marriage, and Anne would 
always feel the prick of that unanswered 
question, whether Tom Saxton s polished 
courtesy merely imposed upon her sim¬ 
plicity, or whether it. might pass current 
in the most refined and worldly-wise of 
social circles. 

“Reckon, lryor/' Silas went on, “you 
had n’t no notion of scch hard-wLikin', 
common folks cs we mis hey in' scch a 
high-toned boy? ” 

Siias gave his leg a resounding ship, 
and laughed to himself in exquisite de¬ 
light —11 laugh subdued by excess of to¬ 
bacco juice, os well as habitual reserve* 
Ills tone became jocular. Slapping Ids 
leg again by way of further emphasis, 
lie added: “En a boy so wur fetched 
up like the bes 1 uv quality, en a boy es 
lies set his heart, nat’ral like, ’rnongst the 
fastest big bugs/* 

II Events take a surprising turn, some¬ 
times/" was my cautious answer. 

"Think so, li’yer? 01c Madame, she's 
done said him no, en sot her foot down. 


es ’t wa 1 n’t no use uv lookin’ long uv 
no Bu'naby; which cs hit’s done, done 
with, en clean eended, I Ve kum ‘bout 
the business. You see, li'yer, I leant the 
Cun'cl two tbousiug dollahs, en papered 
him on Bi/naby Slopes fur hit, on t wur 
knocked down to me, las’ corn-pilch in’ 
time/* 

“Are you not satisfied with your bar¬ 
gain ? n My tone became perceptibly 
cook The man must be avaricious in¬ 
deed, to want more from my impover¬ 
ished old friend. 

“ Dunno es I am, li’yer. When they 
sold me that nr Bu’naby Slopes, ’t wa’ n’t 
no coal foun f on hit/ 1 

“If there had been, things would have 
terminated differently,” was my pointed 
reply. 

Silas tore off another quid, and held 
it up before him in pleased contempla¬ 
tion. “ I would n’t hcv got hit noways, 
would ['/' 

“1 think it doubtful.” 

“ Hit k s kinder cheatin’ to tele lan' fur 
two (housing dollahs, en sell agin less n 
yeah alter, furahunderd thousing; haint 
hit, li’yer?” 

“It is an everyday transaction. You 
gave Mrs. Burnaby time to take up the 
mortgage,” 

The mountaineer fixed his keen pene¬ 
trating glance upon me, with a search¬ 
ing mtentness, cutting short my remark, 

“Jes so, li’yer, but I mought a 
knowed she had n't no money to tu n 
up yeth, nor yit to do nothin' but sell 
to me. T wur mo’ like cheatin’then; 
wa 1 n’t hit?” 

** Men arc not given to troubling them¬ 
selves with any such considerations,when 
they profit by the transaction.” 

I took refuge in generalities until the 
drift of his remarks became clear. He did 
not leave them long in obscurity. 

“Diiuiio cs they arc," ho agreed, still 
contemplating the tobacco between his 
thumb and forefinger, as if he regretted 
his inability to take up the business of 
the quid until the occupation of talking 
ended. 

** Hit 'a been a couple uv weeks scnce 
they kilowed fur slio' 't wur coal a boldin’ 
up the ole sheep walk. Hit’s Ink my hard 
ole head ever sence to wuk out things 
straight; on now, li'yer, that ar Bti'uaby 
Slopes is vvuth a fort-in, cn 1 haint no 
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right to no mo 'n two thou sing dollalis 
en my intrust on hit, She kin give eni 
the say so, to wuk the coal-bed, en she 
kill prtv me my two thonging dollahs on 
in trust. 1 ' 

“ Do you mean to say that you re¬ 
linquish Burnaby Slopes upon the pay¬ 
ment of your debt?' 1 1 exclaimed, astound¬ 
ed for the second time by Silas Saxton. 

" That ivur my say so, ’ceptin 1 you Ve 
done lungiriged hit liken li’yor," was the 
imperturhuble response, while he turned 
over the quid for inspection on the re¬ 
verse eide. 

“You understand that Hits. Burnaby 
has no more claim upon it, than upon 
any other piece of property sold by her'" 
I felt bound to offer the explanation. It 
made not the slightest impression. 

"True mill', li ver.' lie began, lifting 
his contemplative gaze from the tobacco 
to my face, 11 but L wur two thou sing 
dollahs I leant the Cun’el en intrust atop 
no thill. If that ar Burnaby Slopes 
had n’t no coal to bottom hits yeth on, 
't would n’t he wuth no mo'n two thousing 
dollalis on intrust. She kin tek that ar 
Bu'naby Slopes agin, en ef she papers 
them coal-men fight, hit’s wuth a forts n to 
her. 1 want my two t housing dollalis en 
intrust utop of hit, en Idon'Lkeer fur no 
mo , ka&e t' wur no mo' u-couiiu' to me.” 

The mountaineer put the huge quid 
into his mouth, stretched his long legs 
out to their utmost length, and pushed 
both hands into the depths of his pockets, 
with the unmistakable air of one who has 
said absolutely all. The tobacco absorbed 
his attention now, and Silas could do but 
one thing at a time. 

His rugged but shapely countenance 
evinced neither regret nor satisfaction. 
It was immobile as cast-iron. Neverthe¬ 
less, as 1 faced Silas Saxton at that mo¬ 
ment, the tremendous force and strength 
of the man's nature seemed graven upon 
every lineament. He had nothing more 
to communicate; so I went at once to 
the library. 

Madame was there with Anne, in con¬ 
sultation over a list of necessaries, which 
I fear me, they were striving to reduce 
to the capabilities of the scan test of in¬ 
comes. 1 drew a chair close beside her. 
To lay the matter before my old friend, 
required no eloquence, The facts gained 
by terseness. 


An tic's magnificent eyes grew large and 
luminous. She tossed her pencil to the 
floor and her account-book to the other 
side of the room, and rushed to my aide, 
Madame's withered face flushed ton dark 
red. Grasping my arm in a nervous 
clutch, she cried out in a high shrill voice 
11 Is it—can it be true? The man has 
honor! This mountaineer has honor- 
fine—beautiful honor! 11 

l< Come and see him; he is waiting; 11 I 
urged. 

She summoned resolution immediate¬ 
ly, and moved swiftly toward the door. 
Anne made a sudden dart forward and 
snatched the kittens from their repose on 
the hearth. 

“Oh, my pretty pets* 111 she cried out/ 1 1 
may keep you now!” 

Her grandmother stopped—“ Indeed 
you may, my darling," was her fervent 
response; then she retraced a step or two, 
before saying Ll I banished this man's son 
because he had only a heritage of luck 
and its spoils, I say he may come back 
—mind I promise nothing more now;" 
and Anne's young face was hidden in the 
soft fur of the kittens. 

lt Ah, such beautiful, beautiful honor!” 
murmured the old ludy T 

In the drawing-room, the mountaineer 
removed the squirrel-skin cap in deference 
to the feminine presence. 

11 Dunuo es 1 ever cheated nobody," he 
responded in simple surprise at the little 
lady's grateful praises, 

11 Hit wur two thou sing en intrust es I 
loant the Cun el when he's livin, en es I 
wuk hit out, 'taint no mo'n that ar, now 
he f s done died. The boy Tom, he Tl be 
proper glad to llev yo‘ say so fur cornin’ 
back, lie's a gentlcm 1 , the doctor is T en 
don't owe a doll ah in the wnr-rld.” 

lt Who ever heard of a gentleman with 
out debts?" exclaimed old Madame, talk¬ 
ing very much at random in her excite¬ 
ment. “Gentlemen have debts and debts." 

“Dumio es I didn't speak too spry. 
Tom—he owes me sumnmt," corrected 
the mountaineer, “ but ho liaiui no debts 
lie can’t pay. 11 

“ Far better, 11 approved Madame; “be 
ventures then without peril, 1 " 

Silas smiled grimly, in very plain 
doubt of any such commendation, 

” You see. li’yer," he explained, as we 
walked toward the gateway, “I hrumg 
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up Tom not to owe folks. I whaled him 
once for borryin' a pipe, when he wur a 
chunk of a boy, cn I’d timber him ftgiil 
fur hit, of he wur it hundred. Wife, she 
loant Iiim fifty cents of mine, yistiddy, 
fur toll on the pike, bein’ he “d done left 
his wallet home. He haint paid me yit 
but he 11 iotch hit befo 1 sundown/’ 

My visit extended into several days, 
during which I adjusted Mudainc’s affaire 
with the coal company, Tlieir superin¬ 
tendent being eager to work the Burnaby 
Slopes, no unforeseen difficulty retard¬ 
ed our business. The result proved emi¬ 
nently satisfactory to my friend. In lefts 
than a week I was ready to leave the 
manor house. As Hannibal led my horee 
around, Anne followed me into the hall., 

** Mr. Grant," she began in blushing 
shyness; “can grandmother afford to go 
away now, and see how the best—the 
very best—most fashionable people talk 
and act, and look 1 " 

“She can easily afford to do so, Anne,” 
I assured her. 

In the following January a letter 
from Anne’s grandmother informed rue 
that she had established herself in New 
York for the winter—that many of 
her fashionable friends of the past had 
renewed their acquaintance, “ Would 
you believe it," she added, “Anne is 
quite a success in society. We sail for 
Europe in the spring. Annr haft set her 
heart on being presented at court during 
the London season, and, etttre non#, I 
have no further dread of the neighbor¬ 
hood nabob.’’ 

Acquiescent usually in the old lady’s 
conclusions, I differed in this, as ex¬ 
pressed in her supplementary clause. I 
had a different theory of Anne’s deter¬ 
mination to sec “the best—the very beat 
society." As time went on, however, I 
rather inclined to the grand mother’s view. 

The superintendent of the mines made 
persistent efforts to purchase Burnaby 
Slopes outright, In frequent letters, I 
laid these large and liberal offers before 
old Miidame, At first I urged her to 
sell. Invariably her replies were an em¬ 
phatic rejection on this point, both of 
my counsel and of all offers of the coal 
company. At length I ceased to do 
more than acquaint her with their re¬ 
newed desire to bargain for the property. 

“I prefer to lease Burnaby Slopes," 


1U3 

she wrote from Paris; “the coal liods 
arc large and valuable. If they propose 
this amount now, it is certain that in a 
year or two these shrewd capitalists will 
double their offer.’ 1 In substance this 
was her uniform answer to every over¬ 
ture of the coal company. She even re- 
fused to lease for any number of years. 
“Aft the property becomes more and 
more necessary to their purpose, of 
course my rentals must increase/ 1 this 
speculator in petticoats explained to me 
by way of response. 

1 Bo like a woman 1 1 was my mental 
comment, while I carefully filed her let¬ 
ters, aft vouchers in the future. "Hav¬ 
ing a good thing, she at once wants a 
bettor. If the coal company offers one 
hundred thousand, she will refuse be¬ 
cause it is not two; and yet she has 
absolutely nothing elfto! T 

Thus, two years having slipped away, 
the Burnabys were coming home. 

The bay of hounds ami crock of fowl¬ 
ing-pieces betokened the advent of the 
shooting season. Broadening flecks of 
j^ellow and red relaxed the prevailing 
sombrenesft of ridge and mountain. Brac¬ 
ing breezes sent the blood racing through 
my veins in renewed vigor, Some fitful 
and transitory return of youth tempted 
me to shoulder a gun, strap on a game- 
bag, and set off for a week's holiday on 
the mountain. 

It was not until Lhe fourth day that I 
sat down, in sheer exhaustion, to decide 
upon the shortest route out of these high¬ 
lands. The limitless prospect had only 
deepened my perplexity, when the swift, 
reddish whisk of something alive was fob 
lowed by the flash of a gun. A few min¬ 
utes later, a tall, agtle figure came noise¬ 
lessly up the gray recks. The squirrel-skin 
cap. pushed to the back of his head, iden¬ 
tified the wearer, before ids healthful, 
weather-beaten face turned toward me. 

The man was Silas Saxton. 

“ Dryer Grant t Howdy, li’yor?” he 
said, with a twitch of the facial muscles 
meant to do duty as a smile of welcome. 
“This ’ere varmint travel (It wunst too 
ofting," added the mountaineer, holding 
up a red fox, whose adventurous whisk 
had cost its life. 

“ Dun.no es huntiii s wuth the trouble, 
seucc that nr mine’s brung set'll a power 
uv folks inter the country. " 
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“The mine must be some distance 
from, here?"' 

My assertion was purely interrogative, 
for 1 had quite lost my bearings. 

"Think so?” queried Silas, " You ’re 
out sho 1 en clean, for it's no mo "n three 
mile south’ord, cs the bee flies, from 
he all to Bu'naby Manor, en' the mine is 
two mite f udder. Old Madame en the 
little gal may like Levin' cm so close, 
but I don't” 

"The mine has brought some money 
into the country,” I reminded him. 

Silas placed his heavily-booted foot on 
the rock in front of him, and chewed the 
monopolizing quid in unhurried deliber¬ 
ation ; then carefully adjusting his elbow 
upon his uplifted knee, he rested his 
chin in the palm of bis hand. In his 
squirrel-skin cap, his ash-colored home- 
spun, and with an utter lack of motion, 
he seemed almost hewn from the gray 
ledge of rock behind him. A belated 
rabbit scuttled away into the tall ferns, 
shaking their broad fronds with a soft, 
mysterious whir, Silas noticed it pas¬ 
sively. 

“The money may do fur Tom,” he 
said, at last, in a low monotone, not dis¬ 
cordant with the scene. " Hit 's givo to 
him. He’s quality, li’yer, the bes’ uv 
quality, but dutrno es all the money 11 
fotch what he s a-hankeriff alter. Hit ’s 
the little Bu’naby gal, li’yer, 1 ' 

“ She *8 young yet,“ was my apologetic 
observation. 

tl Jes so t li’yer,” he dryly rejoined, 
straightening himself, and drawing out 
the clumsy ramrod; " but she’s two year 
older ’n when she done went away \ least- 
ways he's got a big house, en the bes P uv 
lard, en a stable full uv fine critters, eu 
them fiery beasi’es still travel that ar 
road, but there Imint no talk uv lyin' 
together . . . I'll jes* load up now, en git 
on.” 

"As I am so near the Manor-house, I 
will go and see Madame about the re¬ 
newal of her lease of Burnaby Slopes; 
and by the way, how does the mine pros¬ 
per l” 

“Dunno es I kin tell you. li ver. I 
done sole out mv shur„ two years ago, 
comin* near layin-by-coru time. ’T wa n't 
no good unkiverin 1 what a kivered, en 
I had n’t no call to own property es I 
could n't nee, so I got shet uv hit. I 


did n‘t keer to fetch prowlin’ strangers 
on the mounting. Thar ways is so tur- 
rible d iff runt. Good day, li’yer!” 

Nightfall found me once more at Bur¬ 
naby Manor. An hoards lest restored my 
somewhat fagged strength and spirits. I 
descended to the drawing-room in some 
trepidation, lest I should be late. The 
fear proved groundless. Out the hearth¬ 
rug stood Dr, Saxton, who greeted me 
with that same ready brilliant smile. 

“ The 1 Julies are not down yet, Mr. 
Grant,” he said, glancing at the clock; 
il hut you will have a very short time to 
wait, for Mrs. Burnaby's dinner hour is 
immovable.” 

I sealed myself in front of the cheery 
blaze. Dr. Saxton resumed his position 
on the rug. The light of the wax can¬ 
dles in the chandelier seemed to catch 
the golden glint of his hair t and bring 
out the line tints of his complexion. He 
was certainly ft splendid specimen of 
manly beauty, and moreover proved a 
singularly agreeable talker. Something 
of a traveler, and largely a reader, his 
ideas were pronounced and inspiring; in¬ 
deed 1 thought him loo progressive for 
our locality* 

The latent force peculiar fo the mount¬ 
aineer Kilos, evinced itself in the mount¬ 
aineer’s son. The t wenty minutes before 
dinner sufficed to rivet a belief that if 
Anne had ever loved him she would 
always love him. Compared with the in¬ 
herent power and dominance of this 
man, the fashionable fops of society must 
have made but a thin, faint resonance 
in her life, calling back no echo. 

Old Madame, grown, younger and more 
good-natured by luxury, though origi¬ 
nal and vivacious, interrupted our con¬ 
versation. Soon afterward Anne came 
in, smiling and indescribably lovely, 
and transformed into a veritable granite 
dame. The shabby stuff dress, replaced 
by a charming toilette becoming to her 
refined style, may have aided in the 
transition. An undeflnable influence had 
wrought the fair, shy young girl into a 
graceful, high-bred woman. I noted that 
the magnificent eyes glanced first nt Dr, 
Saxton, 

** My dear Anne, you always save 
yourself by a hairVbreadth,” laugh (Hi 
her grandmother indulgently. " Think 
of it—just one minute of rny dinner 
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hour, and yet you are in time. Come, 
there is Hannibal," 

Dinner was quite as formal an affair 
as in the days of the bibulous Colonel, 
when such meals had doubtless counted 
ns an important factor in the debit col¬ 
umn scored against the estate. 

" It has been barely one week since 
we reached Home/’ Madame remarked 
when we returned to the drawing room; 
"m that time, I have had two visits 
from the superintendent of the coal mine, 
and now he requests Dr. Saxton to ask 
for an immediate decision." 

Naturally I took niy accustomed sent 
opposite the hostess. More naturally 
still, Dr. Saxton seated himself beside 
Anne, 

" Then you have considered the mat¬ 
ter of sale or lease, and 1 hope decided 
in favor of selling outright. It is much 
safer to invest the money. 

Madame Burnaby assumed a new char¬ 
acter—that of hesitation, 

l ‘Do you still advise it ?’’ she asked, 
peering into my face with those bright, 
far-fleeing eyes of hers." 

" Moat urgently." 

"Dr. Saxton, do you still advise the 
selling of Burnaby Slopes? Pray give 
me your counsel, too." 

She turned from me to !>r r Saxton in 
apparent doubt 

11 I am so Iitlieof a speculator, my dear 
m&dame/ rejoined Dr, Saxton, "that I 
always prefer a reasonable certainty to 
a prospective bonanza. You ask if I 
advise selling your coal-beds, I answer 
most emphatically that I do." 

hl Thanks, gentlemen! Your advice ha* 
the unusual merit of sincerity," she re¬ 
torted. the facile, half-satirical tone prov¬ 
ing our hastes* herself again, "For 
once in my life my affairs have a 
woman's head to the fore. I mean to do 
what I think best. I shall turn specu¬ 
lator, and hold back my shares until they 
rise to immense value." 

“ They may full in value/’ interpolated 
Dr. Saxton. 

" How cun they fall? The vein is in¬ 
exhaustible. You have no ambition—no 
vim—either of you," scolded Madame. 
41 You are like all Virginians, content 
with a shabby competence. Give a Vir¬ 
ginian the smallest of incomes, a pipe to 
smoke, a history of Virginia to read, a 


grandmother to tell him legends of his 
ancestors, and ho is happy—blissfully, 
absurdly happy. It is shameful. Dr, 
Saxton, you should have more spirit at 
your age," 

"Very possibly, madame, but one must 
be wise, a* well as adventurous/' was the 
light response. 

"Tut! You are men, and men are 
either reckless or timid. I shall be —what 
neither of you ha* the courage to be— 
bu si i less-like/ 1 ret u rued my hostess. *' Dr. 
Saxton, you asked an immediate decision; 
pray be good enough to go around by 
the mine, this very night, and say to 
the superintendent that at present I posi¬ 
tively decline selling." 

" He shall have your message to-ni giit. 
if possible/’ agreed Dr. Bax ton. 

" Dray state decidedly, that at present 
I positively decline; remember to say at 
prenent r i wish to leave the way open 
for future negotiation/’ she sagaciously 
added. ** I am the very first of the Bur¬ 
naby s who ever tried to make money." 

With a smile of supreme satisfaction, 
she drew the soft, warm shawl about 
her shoulders, and in live minutes was 
asleep. 

The evening passed very quickly; in 
fact, I could never recall n single topic 
of conversation. Of course 1 did not 
fall into a doze. Dr. Saxton’s voice be¬ 
came audible once. Possibly he supposed 
me sleeping instead of meditating; or. 
being thoroughly in earnest* he forgot 
my presence. 

"Why am I to wait—wait always, 
Anne, my dear?" he was saying; "I 
am not the man to procrastinate. After 
waiting three years, you now repeat 
the same exasperating refrain, Wait! 
wait t" 

"Only until grandmother consents, 
Tom/ 1 answered Anne's sweet, plaintive 
voice. "Shehas always loved me. I 
do n't think I could be quite happy with¬ 
out her consent," 

“ She desires a brilliant match for you, 
Anne* and very justly," he began; a 
touch of regret in his accent. 

" I could never marry anyone else, 
Tom* and you are quite a brilliant 
match/ 1 

Anne's soft tones, half in earnest, half 
in jest, were certainly very lulling and 
conducive to drowsiness. 
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11 If your grandmother would trust 
something to tune. Power and promi¬ 
nence only come with youra, unless they 
are inherited. I had no such birthright, 
but 1 shall-—’ He must have lowered 
his voice to a whisper. 

The elder lady calling to me rather 
loudly was the lirst distinct sound dis¬ 
pelling my reverie. Why she should 
declare that she had to call several times 
X arn quite unable to say* when I am 
positive that it was but once. Old Ma¬ 
dame can be disagreeable at times, even 
to the heat of friends, I explained how 
X hud been turning over the question of 
sale or lease of Burnaby Slopes, where¬ 
upon Anne laughed and Saxton smiled, 

“You are tired. It is eleven now, 
and Dr, Buxton is waiting to take leave 
of you. Do not forget your promise to 
see the superintendent yourself. Dr. Sax¬ 
ton, and say that I positively decline to 
sell, at present: positively—-at present," 
she reiterated, 

“Your decision shall bo conveyed in 
your own words within an hour, if pos¬ 
sible for me to see the superintendent," 
Dr, Saxton assured her, 

“What a pity Tom Baxton don't make 
use of his opportunities,'- commented my 
hostess when Anne had followed her 
lover into the hall. “ I can ’t bring my¬ 
self hi permit the marriage. Anne could 
have done so much better abroad—fool¬ 
ish girl." 

“She will marry him,” I briefly as¬ 
serted, 

“Perhaps/ 1 doubtfully replied Anne's 
grandmother. “With his opportunities 
for speculation, his courteous manners, 
and line appearance* lie might reach any 
height. I call it a lack of good sense to 
allow such chances to pass unimproved. 
The truth is, that Dr. Saxton is like 
old Silas—honest, obstinate, and narrow¬ 
minded; well enough in his way, safe 
and honorable—a beautiful honor—but 
so stupid in business. Anno must wait 
until I am dead. Ah! Heater is waiting 
for me.” 

The grandmother and her elderly maid 
quitted the room together, thus perhaps 
expediting the farewells in the hall, for 
Anne returned at once to the drawing¬ 
room, 

“ Are you going now, Mr, Grant? 11 
she asked. 


“I desire first to make ail inquiry, 
Anne." 

A charming color reddened her cheek 
as 1 spoke. "I want to ask you whether 
Dr, Saxton bears the test?'* 

“Oli, Mr. Grant! what a memory you 
have for iny absurd whims! However* 
it is but fair that I should answer your 
inquiry, and acknowledge that 1 have 
met no one comparable to Dr. Saxton, 
I—-well, 1 don't mind admitting that I— 
love him now, after seeing other men 
for myself." 

“ You have judged wisely, dear child* 
But 1 must not keep you up. Good 
night! " 

Excessive fatigue and good Han nibubs 
punch soothed me to sleep almost as soon 
as my head sank upon the pillow. The 
absolute oblivion of deep, dreamless slum - 
her hud not long enfolded me, when 
suddenly a dull roar, reverberating, seem¬ 
ingly through all space, aroused me. I 
started up in bed, thoroughly awakened, 
much alarmed, and vividly sensible that 
some super-human, unknown thing had 
happened: 

I listened with an intent, acute sus¬ 
ceptibility for even a faint sound-all 
was still. Unbroken quiet reigned in the 
great roomy mansion. I fancied once 
that old Madame called Hester, Before 
I could be certain, that terrible roar 
of thunder, again crashed through the 
silence—a hideous sullen roll of thou¬ 
sands of cannon. The windows rattled 
in their casements; the very house itself 
trembled from roof to base, like some 
living thing in mortal terror. The same 
intense hush, m if ail nature was pol- 
riNed by fright, followed this horrible 
thunder. 

I sprang from bed, and hurried on my 
clothes. Opening my door* I could now 
plainly hear old Madame and Anne, and 
some of the servants in the upper hall. 

“What i& it, Mr, Grant! What can 
it be?" ejaculated old Madame. 

Anne and the servants, seemed too 
panic-stricken, to make coherent inqui¬ 
ries. “Can it be an earthquake?" she 
asked in a breathless whisper. 

I think* after the first terror, we experi¬ 
enced some relief at this solution of what, 
otherwise, seemed an inexplicable horror. 
Fully an hour lapsed* while we waited 
in the hall for what might happen next. 
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The servants huddled together in one 
corner Mistress ami maid, guest and 
man servant* were alike appalled. No 
individuality of heroism evinced itself. 
At length I suggested, that in all proba¬ 
bility no more shocks would occur; we 
might return to rest jii supreme gratitude 
for our escape. The servan U crept a way 
after their mistress, with visible reluct¬ 
ance. 

I soon regained my couch, but not re¬ 
pose. Nervous apprehensions of disaster 
banished sleep and exaggerated every 
passing sound, so that when a handful 
of gravel suddenly fell on the panes of a 
window near my head, I instantly sprang 
from the couch and threw up the sash* 

*' Mas'r Grant! it s me, sah—Hannibal 
—don "t make a noise, please, sail/' The 
man suppressed his voice almost to a 
whisper. 

I What is it, Hannibal 1 " 

Some instinct told me, that the presci¬ 
ent dread, straining my nerves to their 
fullest tension, hovered on the verge of 
realization. 

II It’a the mine, saht They've had a 
accident! It's done 'sploded, sah—-the 
mine has— wid all de men in it’" he 
said, in swift undertones. 

lL Good Heaven ! Are you smiW" 

1l ¥efl, sah; I brung the news/' answered 
another voice— 11 I 've jes’ come from 
de mine, sab. Dat whole place is all to 1 
up fur miles roun\ ebery las' thing is 
blowed to shivers, on smoke pourin’ out’ u 
de shafts, en do yetha-ca.vm 1 ' on a-crashin 1 
in, top ob dem men, like de judgment 
daysboly done come; en Mr. Grunt, sub 
— I -I—jes’ come on to ax you, sah—has 
you seen Marse Tom—Dorter Saxton, 
sail?" 

“Is he not at home?” i called out, in 
sharp alarm. 

“No, sah—l sot up fur him, butMurse 
Tom aint nebber come home. Deni 
horses come a*tearin’ up do road alter de 
T spIosion, wid de fix smashed all to flind¬ 
ers, en 1 've tracked cm clean back to de 
mine, but Marso Tom wa’i/t thar, he 
wa’u’t anywhar; nobody knowed who's 
down in the mine, but Marse Tom uint 
nebber come, sab—he uint nebber come 
home." 

HE # it # + * * 

Daylight found me in the midst of 
a throng of grimy colliers and walling 


women, at the mouth of the pit. The 
Saxton groom had in nowise exagger¬ 
ated the disaster. Shattered windows 
And fallen debris, miles distant, attested 
the force of the explosion.. No one gave 
it a thought. No one marked the utter 
wreck, almost immolation, of the village 
about the mine. No one took cognizance 
of anything, save the black shaft, at the 
foot of which lay entombed the night 
shift of miners, and perhaps others. 

Inquiry merely augmented anxiety for 
poor Tom S&xton. It accumulated facts, 
pointing to the same conclusion. The 
superintendent had gone down the shaft 
at eleven—he was still in the mine when 
the explosion occurred. Dr. Saxton left 
Burnaby Manor at eleven, and certainly 
went to the mine. There, all trace of 
him vanished* There, the terrible fear 
for him commenced. Hours wore on. 
Doubt settled into conviction. 

The mine was on fire, the miners said; 
and, indeed, the hot gusts of fiery, 
gaseous smoke told their own sickening 
story* It required no gift of divination 
to forecast the future. I summed the 
worst feature of the disaster, as it ap¬ 
peared then. 

,+ The mine is on fire, and Dr, Saxton 
is missing/’ I reiterated to myself, turn¬ 
ing away in blank, hopeless dismay. 

Blacked and begrimed by exertion, and 
painfully helpless to succor, T was mov¬ 
ing back aimlessly, when Silas Saxton, 
pushing his way through the crowd, con¬ 
fronted me. 

“Li’yer, ,T he demanded, in a low 
brusque voice, unusually accelerated, 
tl whar s Torn?" 

His piercing eye, riveted upon mine 
in a fixed gaze, seemed striving to read 
my inmost thoughts. 

“Hehad business with the superin¬ 
tendent." I began in lame circumlocution 
— s- he drove to the mine to attend to it/' 

Not a muscle of the mountaineer's 
countenance changed; so rigidly still 
was it, I noted that even the quid of to¬ 
bacco had been forgotten. 

“ Jcs so, li’yer; en the boss wur in the 
mine?" lie questioned. 

Briefly, I related the matter of the re¬ 
jected sale, 

“The widder Bu’nahy wur sot agin 
sellm 1 ?’ 1 he interrogated; ll uu' Tom 
fotched the say so to the boss?" 
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41 Tea; and we fear—that is—he has 
not been heard from since," I explained, 
doubtful whether the fatal blank had 
been filled by Silas Saxton. The im¬ 
movably unreadable features made no 
betrayals. 

'* Lriyer T gommut’s happened to Tom,” 
was the deliberate answer; “but helialnt 
in that ar mine. Nigh onto two year 
baek t Toni gimme his say so, not to go 
inter the mine, savin 1 on a. matter of life 
or death. Kin you call to mind, what it 
wur he said?” 

“Perfectly, He replied to the old 
lady that if possible the superintendent 
should have the message that night,” 
was my answer, with a precision en¬ 
forced by his searching gaze, 

“Natural ’miff, li’yer. It wur not 
pos’bul t kuse uv his say so t 1 me. I 
bruug Min up not to lie, on his say so 
papered him tighter *n what S s writ with 
pen and ink. Bommut 's wrong. I ’ll 
look for him, but not in that ar mine. 
Tom ! s not thar." 

Ho turned short a wav, and easily 

► v 

forced a passage through the crowd. 

Accustomed in my profession to the 
least honorable phases of human nat¬ 
ure, I might naturally have hesi¬ 
tated at abandoning the well-founded 
belief that Tom Saxton had perished 
in the mine. I did nothing of the 
kind. The very force of the mount- 
a hirer's conviction swayed my own 
conclusions. 

I rapidly pursued the squirrel-skin 
cap, visible above the heads of the 
crowd. Dr, Saxton’s groom, a faithful 
fellow, Joined the mountaineer. Both 
the groom and myself found it difficult 
to keep pace with bis long, swinging 
strides. If the horror at the mine had 
not absorbed every thought and held us 
intent upon its own appalling catastro¬ 
phe, Tom Saxton must have been dis¬ 
covered within a few hours after hU 
accident. We found him. where the 
horses, in their mad plunges of terror 
at the explosion, had flung him, The 
road was rough, rocky and unused; the 
fall perilous; it had fractured a leg and 
stunned the young fellow; hut all this 
seemed trifling, compared with the dire¬ 
ful fate we hud feared. 

“I k no wed somrnut wur wrong, Tom, 11 
the mountaineer said, “but I know T od 


you wa'nt ill that ar ongodly mine, kas& 
I had yo T say so, not to go." 

Silas brushed his eyes slowly with the 
back of his brawny hand; his usually emo¬ 
tionless monotone wavered and broke, 
almost into a sob. With a deft and touch¬ 
ing tenderness, he aided us to lift the 
splendid but helpless form into a com¬ 
fortable position; divested himself of the 
homespun short coat and folded it under 
Tom’s handsome head ; gave him a cool 
draught of water from his flask; then, 
drawing out a twist of home-grown to¬ 
bacco, tore off an immense quid and put 
it in his mouth, saying, more to himself 
than to anyone else, “ He wur my las' 
boy, Tom wur." 

There is little else to add. For the 
second time, my stay at Burnaby Manor 
lengthened unexpectedly, but not by 
business for old Madame, There was 
absolutely no business. Legal acumen 
and acute negotiation were alike un¬ 
called fur in the phrasing of lease or 
deed. The lease bad expired. The deed 
would never be drawn. The mine re¬ 
solved itself into a huge subterranean 
furnace. A single chance remained of 
extinguishing its 1 ridden fires—to close 
and abandon it for years, perhaps for¬ 
ever. That was done. 

Mine and miners alike had vanished. 
Burnaby Slopes lost its ephemeral value, 
and became even insecure footing for 
sheep. 

Did Madame never rallied from this 
second shattering of her fortunes. She 
failed visibly and rapidly. “Anne, 11 she 
said to her pretty pule granddaughter 
the morning I left them, as she read the 
daily bulletin from Silas, 4 Tom's on the 
mend \ " Anne, I meant to make money♦ 
like all the Burnabys I have lost it, but 
it was a man's fault. Your father's care - 
1 eftsn ess imu3 e rn c over cau tious, You may 
only truntsome men, my dear, and you are 
to marry Tom Saxton soon, very soon* 
He inherits a beautiful honor and a grand 
hard sense. He is the neighborhood nabob 
now, and he is of such a fibre that he 
will always be the neighborhood nabob, ” 

They obeyed the old lady to the letter 
the moment Dr* Saxton recovered. 

Silas still sits on his porch, and chews 
the immense quid or smokes the corn¬ 
cob pipe, while his eyes traverse the 
grand stretches of country at his feet* 
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11 1 knowed snmmut had happened e$ T’d raise him like a gentlemV; but he 
Tonij li'yer, that nr night, 1 ' he said, not wa'ii't to he like a gentlem 1 ; nuther to 
long ago; "but 1 knowed he wur not owe money like a gentlem 1 ; en he T s 
in that ar mine. I tole him long hack, done, donees I tole him. 11 


THE MUTINY ON THE “SOMERS.” 

BY LIEUT H. D. SMITH. 


Connected with the brig-of- war, ‘ 1 Hom¬ 
ers/ there has 3>een recorded a tale in¬ 
volving mutiny, piracy, and swift and 
terrible retribution, the details of which, 
created at the time of tike occurrence a 
profound sensation, with mingled senti¬ 
ments of horror, indignation, and sori-ow 
throughout the land. Midshipman Philip 
Spencer, son of the Honorable John C* 
Spencer, of Now York, Secretary of War 
under President Tyler, was convicted of 
being the ringleader and prime instigator 
in the first regularly-organised mutiny 
known : u the annals of the United Slates 
Navy, 

The *'Somers ’’ w T as the handsomest 
miniature man-of-war sailor’s eye ever 
lasted upon. She was built at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1845, costing 
•37 t 6&0. She was 259 tons, mounted ten 
guns, and was manned by eighty men. 
Under the command of Alexander Slidell 
Mackenzie, she sailed from New York 
on her maiden cruise, September 13th, 
1842. with despatches for the squadron 
on the coast of Africa. On the 10th of 
November she left Cape Mesurado, home¬ 
ward bound, standing across to the 
Leeward Islands* so as to touch at St* 
Thomas on her return to her native 
shores, 

Ou Saturday, November 26, Lieutenant 
Ganaevoort, executive officer of the 
<H Somers/* stepped into the cabin and 
informed Captain Mackenzie that a con¬ 
spiracy existed on board, having for its 
object the possession and control of the 
vessel, the murdering of all officers and a 
majority of the crew, and the hoisting of 
the black flag, with Midshipman Spencer 
as chief of the pirate band. Mackenzie 
was disposed at first to treat the subject 
lightly, as a boyish talk, and the effects 
of a vivid as well as a foolish imagina¬ 
tion. ’ lie tried to impress upqii his exec¬ 
utive the terrible nature of the alleged 


crime, which might involve the question 
of life or death. But Gansevoort re¬ 
plied calmly that he fully realized the 
importance attached to every word ho 
uttered, and at once laid before his sup¬ 
erior some astounding information im¬ 
parted to him by Mr. Hieskell, the purser. 

In maturing a plan of so atrocious a 
character, involving the capture of a ves¬ 
sel of war, and the shedding of blood, it 
became extremely hazardous to gain over 
adherents, or to approach wished-for re¬ 
cruits. It required a certain amount of 
nerve, a cold-blooded, calculating vein 
of judgment and audacity, that one would 
scarcely bo apt to credit to a youth of 
Spencer s pretensions, training and elab¬ 
orate education, to say nothing of the 
advantages he had derived from home 
associations. 

The purser had an assistant-steward by 
the name of Wales, a far-sighted fellow, 
possessing ability and qualifications far 
in advance of his position. It is possi¬ 
ble that Spencer had not been blind 
to the assistants worth, and desired to 
strengthen his organization by secur¬ 
ing Ins services. 

On the night of the 25tli of November 
the midshipman approached Wales, as he 
was standing in the waist, enjoying the 
beauties of the tropical evening. Invit¬ 
ing him to take a seat on the booms, 
and offering a cigar (something of a 
condescension from the hands of ail offi¬ 
cer), Spencer, without further beating 
about the bush, at once opened the 
trenches. Begin nirig with a remark that 
he had something of unusual importance 
to say, he asked his companion if he 
won hi bind himself by an oath never 
to divulge the particulars. Spurred on 
by curiosity, and little dreaming of the 
monstrous plot concocted in the warped 
and morbid brain of the youth, Wales 
rendered a ready assent. The oath of 
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secrecy was then given: the midshipman 
drawing a Bible from an inner pocket, 
had him kis& it. 

11 Now, Wales, I can speak freely, for 
I know you to be n man of honor, and 
no niafter what your decision in this 
affair may be, the secret will be held 
inviolate* Would you hesitate, under 
certain condition a, to kill a man ? Have 
you the nerve to face death, and are you 
afraid of a dead man ? ” 

Concealing bis astonishment under the 
pretence of lighting bis cheroot, Wales re¬ 
covered bis composure, and answered in a 
manner which encouraged the conspirator 
to proceed. 

Rapidly and minutely, the midship¬ 
men dashed into particulars of his ter¬ 
rible scheme. He had resolved to sera> 
the “ Somers; 11 to murder the officers* and 
compel such of the crew as were avers© 
or superfluous to his plans, to walk the 
plank ; to haul down the national ensign 
and pennant, and substitute black bunt* 
ing in its place, and then launch out as 
a free booter, with head-quarters at the 
Isle of Pines. He hud secured the 
services of twenty men, and one of them 
had been intimately connected with 
slavers and Spanish armed traders for 
years. Through him, were to he per¬ 
fected, the business details, such as the 
safe disposition of captured cargoes; the 
establishment of trusty agents; the rapid 
transmission of news concerning the 
movements of men-of-war; locating cruis¬ 
ing grounds, hiding places, and depots for 
supplies—in fact, lie would attend to al¬ 
most everything bearing upon the omin¬ 
ous business. No risk was to be assumed 
by attacking aught else but unarmed and 
defence! ess n lerch un tin urn. Every vestige 
of each vessel they captured was to be 
destroyed after selecting what was valu¬ 
able from the cargo; though such of the 
female passengers as found favor in the 
eyes of the buccaneers were to be spared* 

All were to share mid share alike; with 
Spencer us commander-in-chief whose 
authority none were to dispute, and 
whose judgment should he considered 
final and absolute. The written plan, 
covering the entire project in all its 
elaborateness, was carefully preserved 
and secreted in his neckerchief, and ho 
promised to reveal it to Wales when a 
good opjwrtunity offered. 


Casting his cigar over the mi l, Spencer 
brought his face close to that of hb 
companion, and hissed through his teeth, 
threats of the direst vengeance from the 
hands of himself or associates if he should 
presume to utter even one word of the 
game that was afloat/ 1 

Wales never hesitated as to what course 
he should pursue, for he was firmly con¬ 
vinced that horrible influences were at 
work, threatening the lives of several 
persons and involving the fair fame of 
the United States Government. 

Hidden In the recesses of the store¬ 
room, the steward, with bated breath, 
related to purser Hieskell all the details 
of what lie had hearth The purser, dis¬ 
mayed and scarcely crediting his senses, 
took the first lieutenant aside, and en¬ 
trusted him with the particulars of the 
piratical conspiracy; and that officer, in 
duty bound, lost no time in rendering a 
report at head quarters. 

Commander Mackenzie listened at¬ 
tentively to the threads of the bile, but 
on weaving them together as a whole 
he was disposed to treat the matter light¬ 
ly, as unworthy of serious consideration. 
But before the audience closed, the first 
lieutenant was cautioned to be on the 
alert, and if any new developments 
were made, to report the same with¬ 
out delay. 

Gansevoort retired from the cabin, 
scarcely satisfied with the results of his 
interview. In his own heart lie believed 
that a drirk and terrible plan was being 
woven and elaborated, to kill all not in 
sympathy with the plot* Had be been 
in command, there is little doubt but 
that decisive measures would have at 
once been instituted* 

Without creating suspicion or in any 
way changing in his demeanor toward 
Spencer, the first lieutenant narrowly 
watched every movement he made. His 
vigilance was rewarded by seeing a 
number of indications which pointed 
clearly to the guilt of the accused offi¬ 
cer, But before a second rejiort was 
ventured upon* Gansevoort resolved to 
submit convincing proof regarding the 
strange affair or preserve a profound 
silence, 

Spencer was observed to be in secret 
and nightly conference with boatswain's 
mate, F Cromwell, and a seaman by the 
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name of Elisha Small, To both of these 
men he was known to have given mon¬ 
ey, tobacco, and liquor. He had found 
means to undermine the integrity of the 
ward-room steward, and induced him to 
steal brandy from the mess, with which 
he supplied his favorites and then got 
under its effects himself. He had entered 
the ward-room, asked for and obtained 
a large chart of the West Indies, studied 
it intently, and questioned the surgeon 
respecting the Isle of Fines and its repu¬ 
tation for healthiness. He was also 
Very particular regarding the rate of the 
chronometer, applying to Midshipman 
Rodgers for the desired information. lie 
would load the commander with blas¬ 
phemous abuse when lounging among 
the men, and was overheard to express 
an admiration for the black flag, and the 
exploits of those who had ranged them¬ 
selves under its distinctive emblems and 
device. 

These and other circumstances were 
brought to the notice of Commander 
Mackenzie, and that gentleman resolved 
to probe the affair without further cere¬ 
mony. 

All hands were assembled at quarters 
at sundown, and the officers were direct¬ 
ed to meet cm the quarter-deck. Accost¬ 
ing Midshipman Spencer, the commander 
in astern voice said—“ So, sir, you aspire 
to the command of this vessel, I under¬ 
stand.” 

11 By no means, sir, 1 ' was the response, 
with a smile and respectful bow. 

lL l>id you, under an oath of secrecy, 
tell the purser’s steward, you had a pro¬ 
ject to gain possession of this vessel, to 
murder all hands, or a considerable part 
of them, and to commence the life of a 
pirate? JT 

‘"It is possible that some such non¬ 
sensical conversation may have taken 
place—but purely m the light of a joke.” 

“ A sorry one, I fear. Remove that 
neck handkerchief. 51 

The closest search of his person, how¬ 
ever, failed to reveal the tell-tale proof, 

11 What have you done with the paper 
on which you wrote out an account of 
your plot? Sl 

“ It was a mere scrap having uiy day’s 
work figured out, sir,” 

“ F>o you usually carry problems on 
navigation in your neck-handkerchief.” 


“ Only us a matter of convenience, 
sir/’ 

“Mr, Spencer, your conduct justifies 
me in placing you in close confinement. 
Mr. Gansevoort, put him in double 
irons.” 

This order was at once obeyed, and a 
thorough examination was made of Spen¬ 
cers effects, Concealed in the I Suing (da 
razor ease, was discovered a tightly rolled 
bit of paper covered with Greek char¬ 
acters, a language well understood by 
the midshipman, Mr* Rodgers trans¬ 
lated it and found the names of the 
ship’s company arranged in columns: 
one with those considered doubtful; an¬ 
other of those willing to join ; next, 
the men who were to be forced into the 
scheme; then those selected! to perform the 
work of murder, to provide arms, take the 
wheel, act as sentinels—in fact the general 
plan and scope of the proposed mutiny 
was revealed in all its hideousness. 

After hist arrest, the midshipman, 
heavily ironed, was placed on the quarter 
deck, with an officer as guard. The of¬ 
ficers observed that alarming indications 
of insubordination were now apparent on 
nil sides; that the crew assumed a sul¬ 
len, discontented expression, and in little 
parties conversed in low cautious tones, 
casting stealthy glances toward the after 
part of the vessel, and slowly dispers¬ 
ing upon the approach of a superior. 

On the day of the 27th of November, 
the main Top-gall ant mast was carried 
away during the execution of an order, 
but whether by accident or design was 
never fully established. Mackenzie in¬ 
clined to the theory that there was 
method in the circumstances, and that un¬ 
der cover of the con fusion and bustle, the 
mutineers hoped to effect the rescue of 
their leader and seize the vessel at once. 

Whatever might have been their 
hopes in that direction, at the decisive 
moment no demonstration was made. 
The new mast, was rigged and sent aloft, 
and all damage repaired before nig]it set 
in. The sullen air and muttered growls 
on the part of the crew when this was 
accomplished, increased the suspicions 
and apprehensions of the little hand of 
officers, Two more arrests were made: 
of the boatswain's mate, Cromwell, who 
was doing duty as boatswain, and the 
seaman ftmall, before mentioned. They 
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were heavily ironed, brought aft, and a 
vigilant watch kept over them by the 
officers. 

With the confinement of these men, 
the crew openly testified their disappro¬ 
bation. Mlitterings, low and ominous 
were hoard from various quarters, while 
black looks and petty acts of insubordi¬ 
nation were not wanting. Alt this, 
with the insolent airs and menacing 
manners assumed by some of the men, 
had the effect of thoroughly arousing 
Commander Mackenzie and his officers. 
They were convinced that their lives 
were in peril, that they were standing 
over a volcano, which at any moment 
might overwhelm them with destruction* 
How far the seeds of disaffection had 
taken root amongst the ship's company 
it was impossible to determine, but little 
doubt existed relative to certain mem¬ 
bers of the crew still at large, who, had 
justice been rendered, would have been 
confined side by aide with Spencer, 
Cromwell and Small. 

The officers were now all armed, and 
keenly alive to the dangers threatening 
them. Never for a moment did their 
vigilance relax in maintaining a strict 
watch over prisoners and crew. 

There were no marines attached to the 
brig and their absence was sorely felt, so 
much so, that it was not deemed advis¬ 
able to make other arrests, the energies 
of the officer being already severely 
taxed. To the lasting honor and credit of 
the marine corps, be it recorded, that since 
its formation as an arm of the service, 
in all cases of emergency, sudden peril, 
and situations demanding prompt and 
decisive action, they have never wavered 
in their loyalty or been found wanting in 
the essential qualifications that have won 
for them a more than national reputation 
for courage and unselfish devotion to duty 
ami the flag under which they serve. 

The petty officers, to a man, save 
Cromwell, were * l true to their salt/' and 
the stigma cast upon them by the course 
of action pursued by their comrade was 
deeply felt* They expressed their in¬ 
dignation in no measured terms, and 
requested to lse detailed for posts of 
trust that they might prove their sincere 
itv, and remove from the hearts of their 
superiors any suspicion that might pos¬ 
sibly have been entertained. 


Commander Mackenzie was not a man 
to flinch iu the hour of danger or emer¬ 
gency. He had carefully studied the 
situation, and he adopted what appeared 
to him the best and most politic course. 
He summoned tlio petty officers aft, told 
them that he relied implicitly on their 
honor and fealty, armed them with cut¬ 
lasses, pistols and muskets, and with 
Midshipman Kodgers in charge for met! 
a. line across the quarter-deck. By this 
means, all openings for communication 
were cut off between the forward and 
after parts of the vessel, and an in¬ 
creased sense of security pervaded the 
little band of anxious watcher*. The 
surveillance over the crew was strictly 
maintained, and various overt acts we)l 
calculated to increase suspicion were 
quietly rioted. Attempts at intercourse 
between the prisoners were detected, but 
the prompt and stern interference of the 
armed guard foiled what designs may 
have been harbored in the brains of the 
discomfited mutineers. 

Early in the morning of November 
30, Commander Mackenzie sent a mes¬ 
sage to Ids officers, requesting their 
opinions relative to the best course 
to pursue regarding the three culprits 
under arrest, whom he judged to be the 
principal conspirators, and also, what ad¬ 
ditional measures were necessary for the 
safety of the vessel. 

The officers assembled in the ward¬ 
room and consisted of Lieutenant Ganse- 
voort, the surgeon, purser, acting-master, 
who was a passed midshipman, and three 
midshipmen. The three young midship¬ 
men did not take part in the discussion, 
but during the sessions assisted the com¬ 
mander in looking after the vessel. A 
watchful eye was kept on deck while 
the examination of witnesses progressed. 
“ Their deliberations rT says an able arti¬ 
cle on the subject, “did not take the 
form of a trial, and cannot in just sense 
be called one, as the accused did not 
appear before them, and were granted no 
opportunity for explanation or defense. 
Indeed, the object of their investigation 
and consultation was to advise their 
commander, whether in their opinion 
the necessity of the case was so extreme 
and urgent as to require the exercise 
of that arbitrary power, which, without 
question, must at times be within the 
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discretion of military authority, That 
this necessity did now exist was the 
decided opinion of three officers, and 
this fact they reported to their com¬ 
mander on the morning of December 1. 
They considered that in the state of the 
crew, as they viewed it, it was impossi¬ 
ble with any good hope of security, to 
carry the vessel into the nearest port of 
the United states. They also deemed it 
an important naval principle* that a ship 
of war should not apply for assistance in 
a cose like the present, to any friendly 
foreign power. In these views. Com¬ 
mander Mackenzie coincided* He deci¬ 
ded that it was not his duty to run for 
the nearest friendly jiort, in order to 
obtain assistance. Jlis desire to reach 
even the island of St* Thomas, without 
resorting to the stem law of necessity, 
Was caused by the hope that he might 
there find the United States ship f V&n- 
dalia/ But in his opinion this alterna- 
tive was not now left ; the safetj’' of the 
vessel requiring the immediate execution 
of the three mutineers." 

No time was lost in completing the 
arrangements for carrying out this reso¬ 
lution* On the same day it was formally 
announced to the prisoners that they 
must prepare for a speedy death, A 
little more than an hour was allowed, 
to give them an opportunity of making 
known their last wishes and of leaving 
final messages to their friends* 

Three whips were rove off from the 
main-yard arm : the after guard of lx>th 
watches manning the rope destined for 
Spencer; the forecastle and foretopmen 
standing by the line for Cromwell, while 
the maintopmen ranged themselves along 
the main deck in readiness to “ walk 
away 11 with Small, who, for a month, 
had filled the rating of captain of the 
main-top* The petty officers fingered 
their weapons nervously, as all hands 
assembled lt to witness punishment*" 
The officers, attired in full uniform And 
with drawn swords, w'erc grouped togeth¬ 
er, while the commander, stepping for¬ 
ward, lu:lde ft short address to Spencer, 
dwelling on the enormity of ins crimes. 
Tho prisoner was then allowed ten min¬ 
utes for prayer* He sank upon his k nees, 
and, bursting into tears, declared he was 
not fit to die, but upon being reminded by 
the commander that he should set the ex¬ 


ample of dying with composure and dig¬ 
nity to the men he had corrupted and 
seduced, ho regained his self-possession. 
Cromwell was entirely unmanned by his 
impending fate, but IhnalJ listened cal in¬ 
ly to his sentence. Spencer admitted his 
guilt, and said that he deserved death, as 
he had harbored like schemes when at¬ 
tached to the J 'Jolin Adams'’ and the 
14 Potomac/’ Ho sent brief messages to 
his parents, and begged Mackenzie's for¬ 
giveness* Cromwell and Small received 
permission to address a few farewell 
words to their messmates* The former 
had been declared innocent by Spencer, 
and maintained stoutly to the last mo¬ 
ment the truthfulness of the assertion. 
His last words were: fl TeIl my wife I 
die an innocent man; tell Lieutenant 
Morris I die an innocent man/ 1 

The ensign had been bent on to the 
halliards; the drummer stood in readiness 
to beat the call, to roll off; and at the 
third roll, a gun, tho signal for the exe¬ 
cution, was to Ijo fired* Spencer reqnest¬ 
ed permission to give the word in person, 
but at the last moment bis courage failed 
him, and he begged Mackenzie to speak 
it for him* 

The officers stood over the men, having 
received orders to cut down any who fal¬ 
tered in performing their duty. When 
everything was adjusted, find the last 
word had been said, the commander gave 
the order, the signal gun boomed forth 
its dreadful import* the national colors 
were hoisted, and simultaneously the 
three condemned men were dangling 
from the yard-arm* Mackenzie then ad¬ 
dressed tho crew, after which they were 
piped down, and the usual duties of the 
ship resumed, 

With the going down of the sun, and 
as the shades of night closed in upon the 
little vessel, the solemn funeral service 
was read by the light of the battle lan¬ 
terns, and the bodies were committed to 
the sea, 

The effect of the execution was not lost 
upon the men. Nothing approaching 
disaffection or discontent was again dis¬ 
cernible on board, and the ir Somers,” 
after touching at St. Thomas, reached 
New York on the 14th of Decernber. 

On the arrival of the *' Somers/' and the 
facts becoming known, a thrill of horror 
and consternation pervaded the public 
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mind. Mackenzie and his crew marched 
to Ike nearest church, and returned 
thanks to Almighty God for their safe 
deliverance. 

A court of inquiry was at once formed, 
consisting of Commodore Stewart, Jacob 
Jones, and Dallas. Mackenzie's course 
was fully approved, hut subsequently, 
on his demand, he was accorded a court 
martial, of which Commodore John 
, Dow lies was preside u t i m id th c triill, cover¬ 
ing a period of forty days, resulted in his 
com pi etc v i nd i cation * Fen im ore Coop - 
er, with his fertile brain and biting sar¬ 
casm, wrote a scathing article and review 
of the case, handling Mackenzie in an 
exasperating manner, but popular opin¬ 
ion was on the side of the commander 
of the d *SoiuersJ T Secretary of War 
Spencer, father of one of the executed 
mutineers| wrote a letter, which was ex¬ 
tensively circulated, denouncing the act 
of Mackenzie as illegal and unwarranted, 
as, if there were any grounds for believ¬ 
ing a mutiny was contemplated, the 
prisoners should have been brought in 
irons to the United States, where they 
could have undergone a legal trial, 
Complaint was made during the court- 
martial trial, because B. F. Butler and 
Charles O'Conor, employed by the father 
of Midshipman Spencer, were not allowed 
to sit by and put questions approved by 
the court. 

It has been stated that the commander 
of the Somers' 1 assumed another name 
to avoid the unpleasant notoriety he had 
acquired in the tragic and unfortunate 
affair. Nothing can l>o further from the 
truth, so far as the mutiny and death 
of the conspirators were concerned. The 
change alluded to occurred in 1838, while 
the execution took place in 1842. 

The records of the New York Legisla¬ 


ture contain the following in relation to 
the point: 

In the Senate on Saturday. January PUl. 3Ir. 1+ 

Beardsley, from the Committe* uti tin* Juditim, ra- 
ported a tjillauthorizjug Lieutenant Alearnsitlur Slidell, 
of the U. 8 Army, to OHttjitfe hiH ulaturrui] lUttue, Ale*- 
finder SlideEJ Mackenzie,, to enable him to inherit prop¬ 
erty, M r, Ver] iLu i rlc sjiid |u% bad |jfv*n?nl.**d iIle* pt*E it Son. 
Thi" peiltloDer wok well known as a skESlftil and pall am 
officer, and his name a)$o fltood h%h to tbe KaTy 
world. It was one which, with ita pmsentosaociatiodiiH, 
be should think, nothing but (-be strongest Lading 
ments eoulil Impel him to wbsli lo ebaujfsi. He must 
write jiEn*at timny (pchhI Inwiks ere the name of Mau- 
kenxie would be more celebrated titan that of SLktaiL 

He was commissioned a commander, 
September 8, 1841 ; and died, from injur¬ 
ies received through falling from a horse, 
September 13 + 1S4S. lie was a brother 
of John Slidell, who, with Mason of 
Virginia, represented the Confederacy In 
France during the war of the rebellion. 

During the Mexican war,the t+ SoniersJ* 
under command of Senmies, who was 
then a lieutenant, was engaged on block- 
tiding duty off Vent Cruz. On the morn* 
ing of the 8th of December, 1840, she was 
struck by a squall while between Verde 
Island and Paxaros reefs. The brig was 
under topsails, courses, jib and spanker, 
and Sennnes bad just ordered the in a i nsaii 
to be ban led up mid spanker bra i led up, 
when the squall was upon them and the 
vessel was thrown upon her beam ends. 
She was Jiying light, with but six tons of 
ballast on board, and short of provisions* 
She sank rapidly, carrying with her to the 
bottom over ha If of her crew; but her com¬ 
mander, who certainly was never bora 
to be drowned, was picked up by boats 
belonging to a foreign man-of-war, and 
reserved for b is career on the * 1 Alabama. ” 

Tbe scenes connected with the loss of 
the' * Somers " may doubtlessly have beeu 
brought vividly back to Semnies while 
he was struggling for life amid the dark 
waters off Cherbourg, with Winslow's 
guns still echoing in his tingling ears* 
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Two short stories, l( A Phyllis of the 
Sierras ” and ** A Drift from Redwood Camp” 
(Hotighten, Mifflin & Co.)* by Bret Unite* 
form a very attractive volume of light reading. 
The former shows the more evidences of care 
in its preparation* and con tarns some charm¬ 
ing strokes of description and quaint humor 
that are fully up to the Ktauriard of any 
of the author's previous efforts. The idea 
of the “ Drift from Redwood Lamp " in, per¬ 
haps* the newer, but the story hus rather the 
stamp of being entirely a work of imagina¬ 
tion. In brief, a bummer of a mining camp 
is washed, away in a freshet, ntid falls in with 

■if 

and ia eared for by a tribe of Indians* who 
regard him as something supernatural. Such 
material in the hands of an ordinary author 
would, no doubt, make very dull reading, but 
it is quite sufficient, in the hands of Bret 
Jlarte, to make n charming tittle sketch. 

The Indian initiation has long been one of 
great interest, but it also has been very one¬ 
sided* and we welcome* therefore, the little 
volume before us, '* The Lndian-s Bide of the 
Indian Question,” by Dr. William Burrows 
(D, Lothrop Co,), The author believes the 
Dawes Bill presents an opportunity such as 
never before existed for saving the Indians 
and making self-sustaining, self-reliant, cap¬ 
able citizens of them. Rut hi; shows that 
the law will amount to nothing without 
the systematic, persistent and watchful co¬ 
operation of friendly Americans who are not 
the Indian's neighbors. The Indian's neigh¬ 
bors Eire not his friends. Frontiersmen must 
be held in check by the law and public 
Opinion behind the law. With a view to 
bringing about that accord, Mr, Barrows re¬ 
views the whole history of Indian manage¬ 
ment briefly and in a business-like manner* 
with continual citing of authorities. Thin is 
Indian history w ith a pur|>osc; the book is v 
means of intelligence on a question, which 
within a year has taken on so new a phase 
that it needs to bo studied anew* an cl thin 
volume is the readiest means of information 
we know of. 


Another volume by Dr, William Barrows 
has been brought to our notice: ” The 
United States of Yesterday and To-morrow ” 
(Roberts Brother*). For actual information 
in regard to the great West* few books have 
been published that will compare with the 
one in quest ion. It is a volume that will give 
the young man a respect and a knowledge for 
the resources of his country such as he would 
never get if his information must come from 
the ordinary text-books* Moreover* it is 
written in such an interesting manner that 
the young student will be attracted to its 
pages. Early pioneer life* with its hardships 
and crude laws* is faithfully depicted, and 
the great prospects of the West arc set forth 
in an impressive manner. 

An entertaining little liook comes to us in 
the form of ** The Story of the City of New 
York,” l>y Charles Burr Todd (14. P + Put¬ 
nam's Sous), The aim of the volume is evi¬ 
dently to create a love for local history among 
the younger generation, and in this respect it 
will without doubt* till its mission. Further¬ 
more, it appeals to wlmt may be termed 
popular readers—a Haas tlmt abhors anything 
having the semblance of dry nesa. The w ork 
is essentially a history until it reaches the 
more modem stages, when it becomes a re¬ 
cord of contemporaneous events. 

T’her story iw a whole, is well told. It 
starts ai the beginning* the discovery of New 
York Bay in 1524, by Jean Yerrazano, a 
native of Florence, who took possession of 
the surrounding land in the name of his 
patron, Francis I., King of France. Then 
follow 3a i cresting detailed descriptions of 
the: Dutch dymisty* of the English rule, the 
commercial development of the nation* and 
Anally, records of the more important recent 
incidents, such as the history of the Tweed 
King and a description of Brooklyn Bridge. 
The work is nicely printed and fairly illus¬ 
trated, 

11 Essays* chieflv oh Poetry,” By Aubrey 
Dc Verc, LL.I). '(Macmillan & Co.) This 
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is a collection, in two nicely printed volumes, 
of essays that have at different times been 
contributed by tin 1 author to high-class En¬ 
glish periodica Ik. The first volume is devoted 
to criticisms on Spenser, Wordsworth and 
Sir Henry Taylor, It opens with a treatise 
on the characteristics of Sptmcer’s poetry 
and is followed by a discussion on “ Spenser 
ns a Philosophic Poet.” Two essays arc 
about VVoids worth, one deal ing with his 
“genius and passion." and the other with his 
“ wisdom and truth, "both in a forcible man¬ 
ner, The remainder is taken up by an able 
criticism on Sir Henry Taylor’s “Philip Van 
Arte voided 11 

In the second volume, the collection in- 
chides in addition to several literary essays, 
a number of discussion* on ethical topics, the 
most interesting of which perhaps is “The 
Subjective Difficulties in Religion t Does Un¬ 
belief Come from Something in Religion or in 
the Unbeliever ? ” Essays are certainly not 
the most popular of current literature, but 
for profitable and entertaining reading, the 
volumes in question are among the best of the 
kind that have been brought to our notice 
for some time, 

M t. Theodore Rooseve It has in £ 1 Gou v< >rn eu r 
Morris," made a valuable addition to the 
American Statesmen scries {Houghton, Mif¬ 
flin tfc Co). The word “biography *’ has 
in it little that will attract the general read- 
cr. This is due very largely to the way the 
market for half a century or more has been 
Hooded w ith dull, aimless and uninteresting 
literature of this description. Mr. Roosevelt 
has a ready pen and his style is forcible. 
He 1ms in the volume in question coat adrift 
the old tedious style of narrative, mid baa 
given the sketch of “Gouverueur Morris” a 
spirit that carries the attention of the reader 
l h rough the c n t i re volume. The 1 d ea is u good 
one, and other biographers will, we think, do 
well to follow the example. 

The “ Pocket Guide for Europe,” by Thos. 
W, Knox (Cl. P, Putnam's Sons), is u timely 
little volume which contains a grant deal of 
concise information on questions that every¬ 
body who contemplates a tour of Europe asks. 
The author’s aim has been to give a general 
out line of a Continental tour, but the “Guide” 
will be found especially interesting by those 
who have only a few weeks and a few hun¬ 
dred dollars at their disposal. A valuable 
feature is n chapter on “Travel Talk in Four 
Languages.” 

“Agatha Page/by Isaac Henderson (Tick- 
nnr & Co.), is a novel well worth reading, 
even in these days when the production of 
fiction seems to have no end. While a num¬ 
ber of the characters are rather hackneyed, 
the author lias displayed a force in their de¬ 


velopment that takes them entirely out of 
the old rut, and renders them almost real. 
Agatha, the heroine, is a character- on whom 
the iiflections rtf the reader are immedi¬ 
ately centred, while the tale hinges largely 
on the attempts of Mercedes, a brilliant but 
scheming woman, to destroy her happy and 
ideal home, The interest is well maintained 
throughout. Should Mr. Henderson write n 
few more stories equal to this and “The 
Pro! ate,"he will force himself to the front 
rank of modern popular novelists. 

The Maximilian era has furnished back¬ 
ground for innumerable pictures nf Mexican 
life and adventure. In “ Isfidra,” by Willis 
Steel (Ticknor & Co.), w e have another story 
of this epoch added to the list. While per¬ 
haps rather improbable, it is bright, and wifi 
deeply interest those who like brigands, 
soldiers, intrigues, treachery, and love, all 
served up in one tale. 

"Cloudrifts at Twilight” (G, P + Putnams 
Sons) is the title of a collection of the 
poems of William Batcheldcr Green, author 
of “ Reflections and Modern Maxims.” The 
volume is nicely printed, and many of the 
compositions arc strikingly good* 

“Heartsease and ltut 1 ,” by James Russell 
Lowell (Houghton, Mi fit in & Co). The lover 
of good poetry will hail this volume with 
delight. In this age, when so much so- 
called poetry is current, it is truly a relief 
to turn to the work of a living master, and 
still more to find that this master has not 
yet reached the zenith of his magnificent 
career. The volume is gracefully intro¬ 
duced by 

Akshp thfl wayside, wb julhh, b3iiOui few 

Guy plants of heart wage, more of Kaildunihg a«>; 

So life 1* mingled: so should poems he, 

That a eorotloua word to you anti me. 

And so the poems are mingled, and the 
grouping show’* the scope that is covered. 
The first class bears the heading of “Friend¬ 
ship”; then follows “Sentiment”, next 
“Fancy”, then “Humor and Satire”; and 
the volume: closes with a collection of epi¬ 
grams. The style is as varied as the scope, 
ranging all the way from the Elizabethan to 
the present, and affording an almost inex¬ 
haustible store of enchantment for the cult” 
ii red mind, 

A new volume of poems by Thomas Brown 
Peacock comes to m from G, P, Putnam's 
Sons, It contains “ Poems of the Plains," 
“Songs of the Solitudes,” and “TheRhyme 
of the Border War.” Mr. Peacock has the 
not very general quality of having some¬ 
thing to say in his jioctry, and of saying it. 
The world is every day becoming more prac¬ 
tical, and Mr h Peacock well deserves the title 
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of practical poet. The volume contains jl bio- 
graphical sketch of the author and critical 
remarks on Ibis poems by Prof. Thomas Dan- 
lejgh Sup Ice, 

Mrs. Waster pou68K& to a remarkable de¬ 
cree the talent, somewhat rare among trans¬ 
lators, of preserving the force and beauty of 
the original—that local coloring which is as 
essential to the beauty of a novel as a good 
background is to a painting. Her transla¬ 
tion— qi\ lather, adaptation—of SchoberPw 
romance, “Picked Up in the Streets” fJ. B. 
Lippincott C'o.j, is u decided illustration of 


this happy faculty. In reading this inter¬ 
esting story, one ®cms actually to be with 
the heroine, Terra, in all the stages of her 
eventful career. The portrayal of the petty 
German court is so vivid, one seems to breathe 
its very atmosphere. 'Pile rigid and nar¬ 
row-minded Princes* Sybilla, the mischief- 
making lady-in-waiting and her even more 
disagreeable brother, the high-minded Bom- 
mingeu, and the beautiful Terra, as well as 
the other people of the story T appear living 
realities, eo faithfully are they druwa. It 
is an enjoyable story, and is exceedingly well 
written. 


THE CALENDAR OF HEALTH. 


Jotting* for May* 

It isc the most dangerous time of our year. 
We are assailed by strong temptations in the 
form cf warm breezes acid occasional fore¬ 
tastes of summer heat to change our thick 
clothing for that of tighter weight ; to linger 
for a few minutes upon a chilly corner, to dis¬ 
cuss matters with a friend ■ or to let furnace 
fires go out—it is really bo warts. When the 
frost is coming out of the ground, it has a 
power of imparting n chilliness to feet that 
even winter's ice did not possess; or perhaps 
the thick boots and overshoes have been laid 
aside—spring is ready here, you know. 

All such things make these May days dan¬ 
gerous, and the Amkhican warns its readers 
to exercise double care during this month, 
Xo underclothing should be changed in 
weight, no matter what temporary aberrations 
thermometers may show in upward leaps, and 
an overcoat is quite as necessary as in, January. 
It need not be worn continually, but it should 
be as constant a companion ns the hat: 

Women in spring arc usually w iser than men 
in these matters; they do not discard their win¬ 
ter wraps tint il it is time to pack them away al¬ 
together; and the statistics of lung and throat 
diseases give them a partial exemption there¬ 
for. 

It is particularly necessary that houses 
should be heated during these damp days. 
Air in cellars circulates through upper stories 
with perfect freedom, and if the furnace goes 
out below, chill rapidly penetrates above. 
It is better to have n warm room, with open 
windows, than sleep where the air is both 
damp and cold. In many parts of the 
country there is a fixed date to extinguish 
winter fires, and commence that annual sac¬ 
rifice to filth that is tailed ho use-cleaning. 
But if in remote periods that date was a 
guarantee for summer's advent, times have 
changed, and we may now look for a cold 
north-east storm that has been regular enough 


to have earned the name of 41 the May noma.” 
In New England and the northern central 
States, this euld, wet snap seems to come later 
and stay longer each year, and everyone living 
north of Virginia should bewaieof its arrival, 
in id not be caught unprepared. It is em¬ 
phatically a dangerous corner. 

I have been naked once more to say some¬ 
thing anent the abuse of tobacco. It is almost 
fruitless to inveigh against its use, for there 
are too many millions of sensible people who 
And comfort in its smoke, solace in its com¬ 
pany, and contentment in its effect. Yet the 
fact remains that with its increased consump¬ 
tion physicians find an increasing list of 
patients with heart derangement. Life in j 
durance examiners now reject applicants for 
lolicies who have what is known as u tobacco 
ic art disease,” which disorder is manifest id 
by palpitation, nervous fluttering, or irregu¬ 
larity of pulse, and inability to climb stairs 
or hilts without shortness of breath. All 
these are symptoms of poison—and this uni¬ 
versal toxic agent is tobacco. 

When anyone or all ef these signs become 
manifest, a wise man w ih either quit poison¬ 
ing himself or at least reduce the dose; but 
the trouble is, there are so few wise men! 

The most harmless form of tobacco using 
is probably smoking through a narghile, or 
water-pipe; next, mild cigars of low grade, 
for tho finer qualities of tobacco contain tliu 
most nicotine; and last, ordinary pi pea, The 
most harmful forms am chewing, and espe¬ 
cially cigarette smoking* 

If our young people who lire addicted to 
indulgence in the cigarette could eee how and 
of what it is made, they might he induced to 
quit the practice, though I doubt it. It id 
fashionable, and that is enough fur them. 

A young society lady said to me recently, 
after listening to some such statement m the 
above; li Why, doctor, we ladies do not object 
in the leant to cigarettes; in fact H we rather 
like the odor,” And until our girls put their 
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veto upon the practice, I presume it will con¬ 
tinue, with the certain result of u weak-nerved, 
soft-mma Ted, and short-winded race of men 
to conit', 

Moderate smoking by adults is not attended 
with much danger, On the contrary, numy 
teem to derive actual power from it, but it h 
only seeming. The use of any poison can at 
best only be tolerated for a time; it can never 
lie permanently attended with good effect, 

T hroughout this month, throat troubles are 
common, and among those that come under 
luy observation I notice a preponderance of 
tnnsiEitin—the old fashioned quinsy sore- 
thnKit, Here is a simple remedy that 13 
most effectual for that very uncomfortable 
disorder* Since using it, I have found it 
necessary to puncture a tonsil only once. 

Carry in 11 pocket a small package 3 of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda (ordinary baking soda) and 
"I'I’ly >< fr*‘ tidy to the affected tonsils with the 
tip of a linger, Tf the application is made 
hourly for two days, all inflammation will 
disappear. It is, however, best to avoid cold 
dfimp as much eis possible* Sleeping rooms 
should have ft plentiful supply of pure air. 
w hich is best obtained by opening windows. 

lint night air is not wholesome this damp 
weather,” said a gentleman, lately* +1 Jly 
dear sir, what other kind of air is there in the 
night h*ft night air?” was the reply* After 
a winter’s depression of vital tone, and ex¬ 
posures to Arctic blizzards, a plentiful supply 
of oxygen is doubly necessary, and there 
should be no hindrance to free circulation of 
air while voluntary life is still. 

Tf everyone would take half a dozen deep 
inhalations twice or three times daily, begin¬ 
ning with the arms hanging down and an 
empty chest, and gradually raising the anus 
until when the lungs are full they arc stretched 
directly Upwards, there would soon develop 
!i sturdy power of resistance to cold that 
would add much to our comfort; and oven in 
the chilliest of weather it is surprising how 
much warmer this makes a person fed, be¬ 
sides expanding the chest and enlivening the 
gen end system. 

Surface rheumatisms, such as lnmbagos, 
cricks in necks or pains about the ribs, arc 
nearly always due to exposure to cold damp. 
An excellent remedy for slight attacks of this 
nature is the application of heated flannel 
upon which a few drops of spirits of turpen- 
tine nave been sprinkled, to the part. Do 
not use red flannel. Since mineral have dis¬ 
placed vegetable dyes, there is no safety in 
any bright color, and Several in stances of 
severe skin poisoning have recently been 
traced directly to wearing red flannel under¬ 
clothing. If heat and counter irritation do 
not relieve, there is no limne remedy equal 
to massage and electricity, which the family 
doctor will probably order promptly. 

I saw a Jady in a horse car lately take a coin 


from her purse to pay fare, and put it in her 
mouth a moment while she replaced her glove, 
It seemed to me then that a long sermon 
might be preached from that text. 

if the lady in question had considered the 
many foul places that coin had visited* the 
in a tiy filthy hands anti possibly infected cloth¬ 
ing it had passed through, and the serious 
danger she incurred of catching some conta¬ 
gious disease. 1 do not. believe she would have 
put it between her lips, where absorbents are 
so numerous and active. It occurred to me, 
as J recalled a certain scarlet-fever stricken 
shanty down town, where there w;is a small 
store of just such coins in a cracked earthen 
jar, that if the Indy had seen those surround¬ 
ings, she would have wanted a pair of tongs 
to handle the coin, instead of putting it in her 
mouth. 

It is one of those causes of the spread of in¬ 
fection that cannot be estimated. It is, how¬ 
ever, so cFisy to avoid that a few warnings 
such as this will probably do good. 

While upon this subject, hotel soaps will 
bear examination. Though it is to the interest 
of first-class hotels to furnish everything of the 
best quality, yet the soap found in their sleep¬ 
ing apartments is rarely ho, Besides being of 
a cheap and nasty sort, it is left in rooms from 
one tenant T s occupancy to another 311 id an¬ 
other, until used up. Perhaps the person w ho 
Washed with it last might have had itch or 
something worse that could ho communicated 
to another with the utmost ease, especially if 
the skin were broken. Perhaps not; but who 
knows who was the last to wash with that 
half-worn-out cake of soap, that would have 
been when whole dear at a penny? 

European^ permit everyone to furnish their 
own soap; and when I have heard my country¬ 
men complain of ii want of conveniences,” I 
have felt inclined to ask them if they the light a 
hospital for skin diseases ought to be attached 
to their hotels. Soap, good soap, is cheap, and 
twenty-five cents is not much to pay for the 
certainty of avoiding infection, Let hotel 
soap alone. 

It is about time for the annual begin* to 
Europe to commence, and for numbers of 
people to hesitate about undertaking the 
journey for fear of seasickness. .Many years’ 
experience of sea life has taught me that for 
certain persons there is no such thing us a 
remedy at once effective atid harmless. They 
must be seasick if on the water, in spite of 
everything, but it generally does them good* 
The majority, however, need not sutler at all, 
Here let me record my conviction that there 
is no excuse for using any powerful drug, 
much less for the exceedingly dangerous 
pract ice of stupefying* person with bromides 
or poisoning him with antipyrinc* the latest, 
proposed remedy. In itself, seasickness is 
rarely a serious matter, much less a danger¬ 
ous one. Discomfort of an acute type is the 
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woret of it* and to avoid n few days of this, 
it would be certainly injudicious to pobon 
one's self. 

As long iigo as 1870* I made it series of ex¬ 
periments upon seasick people with a special 
remedy* and since then they have been re- 
] m rated with the same gratifying result, It is 
pretty well settled now that this disturbance 
is due to loss of nerve control, and that 
any remedy, to be effective, must tend in 
that direction ; also, that doses which seem 
altogether moon]potent by reason of amall- 
ih-sh to do any real work have often a stir- 
prising efficiency when accompanied by per- 
aonai influence and persuasion, where nerves 
alone ore to be operated upon. 

It might prove that the latter factor of my 
scheme was the greater, if this medicine had 
not proven effective when taken by the pa¬ 
tient himself. At any rate, hems is the pre¬ 
script km for all to try who wish, and it is 
absolutely harmless: 

Into a tumbler of pure water put five grains 
of bromide of soda, two drops of tincture of 
max vomica and two drops of wine of ipe¬ 
cacuanha, This must he taken in teasjjoon- 
ful doses every five minutes—best from the 
hands of a medical man who will attend to 


his business and not leave his par lent, In 
half an hour the nausea usually disappears; 
in another the headache has gone and sleep 
comes. Upon awaking, there is a very active 
and hungry man looking for something to eat 
instead of the utterly dejected mortal of a 
short tit]ic before. 

Nor does the malady usually return. A 
lady aboard the “Allimica, 11 to whom I ad¬ 
ministered this remedy, had do further serious 
trouble, although the hist twenty-four hours 
of the voyage was rough enough to make the 
oldest salt fop-heavy. 

Such doses of bromide as ten, twenty, or 
even sixty grains, daily for several days before 
sailing are always dangerous, sometimes caus¬ 
ing insanity. 

It is too great a prim to pay for a trifling 

upset, Hud every sufferer from seasickness 

will hard tv acknowledge It to he more than 
+■ “ 

that—after he has Larded. 

As for imtipyrine* there are several recent 
accounts in medical journals of fatal poison¬ 
ing with this drug ; reasons sufficient for Us 
total abandonment by all except doctors, 
li Better bear the ills, 11 etc 1 , 

William F. Hutchitnon, M, Ik 
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A Very Low BuiJnQM Standard. 

Now that poor old Jacob Sharp is dradand 
buried, nnd cannot enter into further con¬ 
spiracies to defraud the city, State, or Na¬ 
tional government, is there not an opportu¬ 
nity afforded to be a trifle more lenient in 
cur estimation of him than has been the case 
for some time? To be sure, he did use dis¬ 
honest means to obtain Broadway for a 
surface railroad. Still he used these when he 
found there was no possibility of obtaining 
the frauelltse by honest methods. He was in 
Home, and was forced to do as the llomans 
did. It is u safe supposition that no matter 
how large a price Mr. Sharp hud offered the 
city for the Broadway privilege* he could not 
have obtained it without at the same time 
resorting to bribery, It was a clear ease of 
“no bribe, no road,” If he did nut bribe, 
the project to run cars on Broadway must be 
indefinitely postponed; and if he did. the 
crime w ould be no greater if he paid the city 
nothing than if he paid a large price. Con¬ 
sequently, it is nut surprising that lie chose 
the cheaper course. 

Judged by the ideal standard of right, the 


financier was wrong; but measured by the 
tower and commoner standard of every day 
business dealing, wherein every man is 
endeavoring to overreach his neighbor, Mr,. 
Sharp does not appear as such a heavy villain. 
Here are two standards; and yet how many 
of our business men and politicians, who are 
so loud In their denunciations, could be tested 
by the higher one, end not bo found wanting? 
The Broadway surface railroad has, without 
doubt, been otic of the greatest of recent ad¬ 
ditions to New York Oity^s conveniences, and 
the case in question seem3 to a slight extent 
to flavor of the end justifying the moans, and 
to this slight extent at, least let us give Jacob 
Sharp's memory credit on the ledger of justice. 

To err la human l to forgive, divine. 

Jfcte F?r&. li, C. B. 


New York City T e Morality. 

Tite chief question that seems to be agita¬ 
ting the social mind is. Whether the stand¬ 
ard of morality in New York is higher or 
lower than in other large cities? 


*Tbe pmces of this department will bo exclusively filled with letters and abort articles from t>ur readers ; and 
the will not ruKjwmsiblu for their sentiments. 
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To the Rev, Dr, Dix may perhaps he ac- 
corded the honor of popularizing the discus¬ 
sion, on account of his recant bold and 
cutting strictures on society women, though 
he dealt largely with society 11 s a unit, ]t 
must be granted that sham ami even shame 
do exist in New York society to an extent 
that is truly deplorable; it must, also he ad¬ 
mitted that many so-called society Cl ladies" 
and even lh lenders " pursue coquetry almost 
to the point of imbecility; that they throw 
aside their modesty and prudence to an ex¬ 
tent that is often disgusting; that they thrust 
behind them, in the search for the sensation¬ 
al, most of the offices and duties that belong 
to n good wife and mother; and yet, one 
who has traveled and has moved in the l>est. 
society” in many of the leading American 
and foreign cities can, with very little effort, 
treat the attacks on the morality of the Em¬ 
pire City with cynical composure. 

Close observation has clearly convinced me 
that in no city are ahum and shame more super¬ 
ficial in their relation to the bent society than 
in my own. In every community there will 
naturally he an amount of evil in one form 
or another that will crop out at limes and 
attract public notice. But, to my mind, it 
is a direct acknowledgment of uxiacquaint¬ 
ance, blindness, or pedantry, to &ay the rac- 
tropolis is worse in point of social morality 
than other targe cities. The actual society 
in Now York is especially pure and refined— 
more so, 1 think, than that of any of the 
many large cities 1 have visited. And even 
in the lower social scale there is a decided 
feature that speaks favorably for the general 
morality of the city in question, I refer to 
the self-reliance, on the part of young wom¬ 
en, that is generated by the rapidly grow¬ 
ing field for females hi respectable and 
responsible professional and clerical situa¬ 
tions in our city, Iti the course of my for¬ 
eign travels I was particularly struck with 
the utt er helplessness of the young women of 
respectable though not wealthy families. To 
earn their living is considered a degradation; 
marriage is the cynosure of oil their earthly 
ambition, and in the race for husbands which 
this condition calls forth the leaning Is nat¬ 
urally far more toward the immoral than if 
the condition did not exist. At any rate the 
tendency is not elevating, and when we take 
into consideration the many avenues that are 
open to young women in our city in which 
they can make a comfortable Living, without 
even dreaming of social deterioration, tho 
conviction must, T think, force itself strongly 
upon us that in Iwth the lower and higher 
strata of New York society, the morality is 
at least high its that of any other large 
city. 

Mm. A. I). r. 

AV rr J rtf I. 


Emigration and Immigration. 

Tjtb study of this subject is, in n great 
measure, a study of causes and effects with 
regard to the countries involved. Taking, 
ns a useful example, the German movement 
of population, which has lately taken pre- 
ceclEmcc of all others in the eyes of the ob^ 
serving and reading public of Europe and 
America, we inquire the cause or causes of 
German emigration. Is it the incentive so 
often presupposed of the Irish emigrant- 
poverty, landlordism, official oppression f 

At FraukfOTt-on-the-Mftin, in 1082, was 
formed the firat American colonizing com¬ 
pany, which made its settlement at German¬ 
town, Pa. During the famine oMTfift, thirty- 
five thousand persons availed themselves of 
Queen Ann's oner of free passage to America; 
and from that time there has been a contin* 
uous stream varying in size more with the 
comprehension of oppression, than with the 
'evenly of it. For a whole century after 
the English queen's aid was given, tho Ger¬ 
man peasant wits in the condition of a serf. 
n Not till 1810, was freedom secured, and 
not till 1821, was every vestige of this igno¬ 
minious bondage removed.” They were at 
last allowed to become absolute proprietors 
of their little holdings, now dotted over 
the arable lands of Germany, like patchwork 
but their possessions nre loaded with tuxes, 
and they have no voice in the government by 
which their freedom of motion aud of speech 
nre confined, not even in local affairs. Yet 
they, like their forefathers, would doubtless 
cling to and extol the country, notwithstand¬ 
ing; for it is an old-time custom to sub¬ 
mit in quietness to the ruler's exercise of 
this and greater prerogatives, as by divine 
right, 

Han] times at home has some effect, but the 
most directly felt and directly apparent griev¬ 
ance is the compulsory three year* military 
service of every fairly able-bodied young 
man. The standing army is a standing griev¬ 
ance on the Continent. This compulsory 
service is one of the most obvious and egre¬ 
gious follies, idiotically rather than childishly 
shortsighted and impolitic. Aa marriage is 
strictly forbidden to the common soldiers 
during service, there are some of tho very 
Strongest incitement# for these men, the hope 
and sinew of Germany, to sock their fortune in 
other countries m soon ns the age of service 
approaches—between 20 and 2S years (fid. 
Their parents do not blame them, but ap¬ 
prove of their making good use of these three 
of the best and most important years of their 
lives, instead of idling t hem away in garrison- 
towns, contracting evil habits for life, at the 
same time keeping alive the spirit of w ar and 
private feud: and beside, Immensely increas¬ 
ing the expenses of government, to be wrung 
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out of the peasantry who are not of military 
age or sex* 

The peasants’ cottages in Bavaria have 
been characterized as pig-styes; and those in 
Nassau, as little better than I ml inn wigwams, 
though the farmers of that plate are superior 
in their occupation. 

In the mechanical trades another three 
years is virtually wasted in journeymansldp, 
traveling from shop to shop, for the fruit 
of the work is of one pattern over the whole 
eastern half of Europe, and westward to the 
Rhine; while outside of Germany one would 
not have the aid of his tmdc T 3-guild. As it 
is, journeymen sometimes come to begging. 
Every trade must follow the old way, 

One reason for the large number of musi¬ 
cians in Germany is that there is in this pro¬ 
fession ji chance to rise, and the absence of 
rivalry and competition gives the artisan the 
necessary time for practice. 

The lower classes regard this country and 
our ideas with favor; the higher classes, with 
the re verne* Here a farmer’s wife or help 
would not think of performing the grosser 
out-door occupations, such as the loading of 
carts, driving oxen, working as hod-carrier, 
drawing hand-carts, which the peasant wo¬ 
men there are obliged to do, partly because 
the men are compelled either by law or cus¬ 
tom to waste so much time. 

The dilferenec between Catholics and 
Protestants in the greater part of Germany 
is, perhaps, loss than anywhere else. Both 
churches arc easy-going; the members and 
clergymen do not hesitate to indulge in a cer¬ 
tain amount of social drinking, card-playing 
and theatre-going. 

ff we observe for sake of teaming which 
provinces furnish the best* most easily assim¬ 


ilated and Americanized class of German 
immigrants we can scarcely fail to choose 
the northwest German of Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein, "Westphalia, Oldenburg and Friesland, 
against the southern provinces, their houses 
and methods of living being in advance 
of those of South Germany, The North 
German fanner, indeed, might be able to 
teach us some improved methods of agricul¬ 
ture if we could get him here; but there, 
as elsewhere, the most com foil able class does 
not so readily emigrate. Yet the habits of 
the rest of Germany are Hut ho fixed ftnd con¬ 
stitutional that assimilation is hopeless. In 
the second generation, at Least, Germans may 
become Americans, The work is one of the 
most important in our times, from the vastnesa 
and preponderance of German emigration* 

Another nationality which is entering the 
Northwest we can doubtless assimilate more 
cosily, ns it is more like the original sett tens 
of the Northern States: the Norse, under the 
name of Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Ice¬ 
landers. The latter people arc being com¬ 
pelled by calamities produced by nature to 
leave their beloved country, to escape famine; 
and the government which facilitates the 
settlement of this interesting, intelligent and 
moral people is following the dictates of a 
wise policy; and now is the time to do this 
for our own present and future interest. It 
is one of the Teutonic nations which in to 
predominate in this country. Shall it be, in 
the building up, as iu the founding of the 
United States, the North-Teutonic principle 
of freedom by constitution and law's, which 
shah prevail? The strength and hope of any 
country tic in the character of its people. 

FaiiftiJr, 17. J. N, Eno t 
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Horne Armi«m*nt*. 

Now, while young ladies arc so accom¬ 
plished there seems to be but 1 title difficulty in 
getting up an amusement fur a home evening. 
There arc in the first place all the accomplish¬ 
ments. Young girfs can learn the harp and 
the violin, and play both so well that the 
evening concert fairly rivals the professional 
one. Then comes the great army of charades, 
the play improvised on, the spot out of a 
word, a few local incidents, a dream perhaps. 
Nothing in more amusing than this improvi¬ 
sation to those who have the talent. Thou 
comes the study of costume which is neces¬ 
sary to the making of pretty dresses and 
picturesque groups* Bucn an entertainment 
called ^ A Night in Venice, ,T can ho made 


very amusing by groups of girls who have 
arranged a Polish quadrille, a Swiss dance, a 
Russian, a Dutch, and an Italian group. The 
dances can be all studied from some book of 
the dance. The costumes can be made at 
home by the wearer, out of bits of cretonne, 
and red flannel, etc. 

Then there is the new accomplishment of 
elocution. Nearly all young girls now are 
learning this elegant art, and they am com¬ 
mitting to memory the best pieces of modern 
and ancient poetry. Let them be particular 
in their selections, and avoid the morbid, the 
sensational and the queer pieces often select¬ 
ed by the amateur speaker. Young ladies 
have a false idea that such pieces as u 'Ostler 
Joc, !? (i Ginevra,” and other equally sensa¬ 
tional nad feverish poems, are dramatic, and 
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Tvill show them off. It would bo far hotter if 
they would seek the pure well of old un- 
defiled English, aod learn pieces from the 
curlier poets, like Drummond of Hawthorn- 
don, Sir John Sucklings Dryden and Ilcrrick. 
There i-g a compilation by PaJgrave, called 
the "Gulden Treasury, 11 which is unusually 
rich in pieces suited to the young elocutionist. 

Then the modern accomplishment of photo¬ 
graphy as practiced by young girls adds 
much, to the amusement of the home circle. 
If by dashing a light the miraculous machine 
may take an instantaneous photography how 
amused every member of the family must be, 
who sees the expression of the one at the 
piano, the funny man, the smile of the young 
daughter, all put on the photographic paper 
instantaneously. 

Tiiis accomplishment is invaluable to the 
you rig artist, if there is a studio in the house, 
the amusements arc incessant, for the sketches 
can be brought down and talked over, while 
mamma mends the stockings and the artist 
in fancy work embroiders her satin screen. 

Needle work has now became one of the 
fine arts, and the lace maker, the embroider¬ 
er, the knitter, enters the portal of the great 
temple whose worship ever leads us up higher. 
Emerson says that we are all delicate machines 
and that we require nice treatment to get 
from us the maximum of power and pleasure. 

The native air of the mind is hard to find. 
Certainly, in gay, mixed fashionable society, 
there is no possibility of much individual ex¬ 
pression; but in the home circle, one coukl 
blossom into the best individual advance¬ 
ment How often a new friend introduced 
into the family causes all others to shine with 
a new lustre' It is like the brilliant flame 
of that match which is struck for the in¬ 
stall tan eons photograph* Thoughts, fancies, 
humors glow; wc are amazed at our own clev¬ 
erness ; we estimate: our home with a new 
Value; our old things arc not so old after 
all; the members of the faintly have a new 
setting—like old gems, they reveal new brill¬ 
iancy, We measure the sons mid daughters 
by another meter. We kindle each other, 
and make life happy end brighter. 

The fashionable routine has nothing like 
this. We may enjoy the infinite opulence, 
the? gay movement, the music* the fine dress¬ 
ing, the attention to ourselves perhaps, the 
pageant as it passes; but wc come away 
hungering and thirsting; it leaves US HO 
legacy for rainy days* 

What wc need is a friend who will drop 
in to dinner* and be in tune with the whole 
family; somebody and his wife, whom we 
love and trust, who comes in from life simi¬ 
lar to that we are leading—fellow-soldiers 
in the same great battle, with whom we can 
interchange a fcw T leading ideas,words of mut¬ 
ual courage and help; these arc what we need. 


And it is a curious fact that when tine set* 
out on any quest, the supply usually equate 
the demand. Knowledge, tact, agreed hi lily, 
musical skill, culture in the best sense; peo¬ 
ple ivho have experienced all that helps to 
polish the manners and rt j !]ne the soul, are 
nil ftlxu.it us, ready to become our intimate 
friends, to visit us socially, if we can only 
And them out, 

Eating and drinking together has endeared 
people of all ages. ]t is said that men must 
dine together before inaugurating any great 
enterprise* A supper is a good basis for a 
mutual understand mg, and the simpler the 
better* All the stories of the great wits like 
Charles Lamb have much about the little 
supper, ami the great payings of Dr, John¬ 
son had only the background of rm indiffer¬ 
ent tavern-dinner. Neither meat nor wine 
was so good as to be distracting. 

Out own houses arc our kingdoms* within 
which we may practice all the kingly virtues. 
There society begins. 

<l The domestic fireside is a seminary of in¬ 
finite importance, and its duties are not all 
done when it hiia educated the group of chil¬ 
dren who grow up about it*” It should be n 
beacon light to many a homeless wanderer 
in a great city, and especially should it gath¬ 
er in homeless boys—those who, just out of 
College or away from their own background, 
are trying to make their way in that pathless 
forest, a great city. 

“ The world is stilt deceived with orna¬ 
ment, 1 ' and wc are m danger of forgetting 
the underlying (‘harm of simplicity, so that 
the effort to make a quiet evening at home 
amusing is often a failure in a great city. 
In Now York, people of quiet tastes and who 
nre fond of early hours, have tried to stem 
the torrent of the u German” and the great 
ball and the more formal dinner by enter¬ 
tainments which shall be less expensive and 
more rational. 

Hence clubs have been formed for literary 
readings, music and games. The success 
has not been phenomenal. Sometimes the 
effort to be playful becomes elephantine, and 
that la not graceful. Free and easy enter¬ 
taining must, like Sancho Panza’s reading 
and writing, come by nature, A party, to 
be agreeable, needs sometimes a quality 
which those who give it have not got m 
their natures* Entertainers are born, and 
not made* 

Society, as such, gets many cutting criti- 
cshiniH fur its insufficiency. Everybody says, 
(i Why* with all our wealth, talent, art, civ- 
ihxtttion—why have we do more agreeable 
reunions * rT 

Feople do not sufficiently realize that when 
society is reduced to a mercantile basis, and 
that when you invite me because you owe 
mo a dinner, or when I make a dinner and 
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invite you io meet ten other uncongenial 
creditors of mind, that society has lost its 
charm. 

Of course, like all great things, the lighting 
ar cleaning of a city', for instance, thi* society 
paying of debts must be done* in a grand 
general manner, and the greater must swamp 
the lesser, 

lint the losing of the principle* which is 
generally supposed to be amusement, and re¬ 
taining the outward form, is n miserable sham. 

Wc wish to go to a dinner, to meet agree¬ 
able people; we want men and women to 
come to us, to amuse us, 

To improve society, we must begin by im¬ 
proving ourselves; to have unity, you must 
first have units. Wc must learn to make our 
home evenings agreeable, before; society will 
be agreeable. 

It is n question of temperament, whether 
anybody is happy* Life could n't be lived 
did we sec the whole of it before m We 
must take it by minutes, and God give us 
courage and power to conquer the trials of 
every day. 

Tlie beginning and cud of every accom¬ 
plishment is to enable us to make somebody 
else happy, and we generally end by cheating 
ourselves into a great deni of happiness by 
the way* But if we start out in pursuit of 
our own happiness, we are very apt to have 
mi overturn on the mud, 

There is in all young persons, a love of 
that sweet irrepressible intoxicating pleasure 
known as dancing* and when every other 
attempt at an evening entertainment fails, 
that comes in. Then there is the lawn tennis* 
the polo, the hunt, the opera, the theatre, the 
drive in otir great crowded city, alt awaiting 
the: fashionable and the well-to-do. It would 
*eem as if this were enough. But it is exactly 
in that set that the enquirer finds the people 
who complain of ennui. 

'Hie world, full of enchanting paths* vague, 
glorious* and tempting, opens before the 
young figure that goes gracefully dancing 
down its paths. The legacy of flic world’s 
romance is left to the young. We might as 
well attempt to close the throat of a song¬ 
bird who is just beginning to sing as to tell 
a young girl not to be gay. 

And ivho wishes her to be told not to be 
guy ? Her gayety is what keeps this dreary 
old world of blizzards and failures alive. 

But her very gnycty may ho misinterpreted. 
It has been lately, even from the lips of divines. 

There are ultra fast and fashionable wom¬ 
en, whose salons arc entertaining but not 
safe. Society is a mosaic, in which the false 
jewels shine more brightly than the true. 

An instinctively pure and imperial nature, 
however, walks through such a anion to re- 
Eidinte the bad and to extract the good; 
ut how is it fur those who are gentle, un- 


fluspecting ignorant? How for those who 
arc only half good and open to temptation- - 
which is the position of more than half the 
world ? 

The influence of one “ ultra fast and fash¬ 
ionable woman," whose principles are ques¬ 
tionable, does more injury to society than a 
thousand essays can tell; and oven a woman 
who has no particular vice, but only an idle 
love of pleasure* with this desire for a celeb¬ 
rity which is at best questionable* is one of 
the evil forces which arc undermining the 
social reputation of American women at 
home and abroad. The presence of bad milli¬ 
ners, loud, unconventional behavior, is attrib¬ 
uted to bad morality, when it is simply a 
carelessness of outward appearances. 

Now , if there were a beginning of home 
influences* home amusements and home cult¬ 
ure, much of this might be obviated. 

There is a fullness in life which needs no 
false excitements. Many of our best women 
in society arc models of virtue and propri¬ 
ety, full of good works, thought* enjoyment 
of literature; 111 led with that exaltation of 
intellect which comes from contact with the 
best society. There is a generous outgoing 
of sympathy from the highest class to the 
lowest. To be a fashionable belle does not 
preclude the possibility of being a St, Eliza¬ 
beth; but on the other side of the picture, 
the ultra fust and fashionable women are 
vulgar to begin with. They suffer much from 
that heavy ennui of the mindless. No pur¬ 
poseless visiting and chatting, nor, indeed, 
the triumphs of dress and what is called $o- 
eial success, can save a woman of idle spirit 
from ennui. Of thin class* Horace Walpole 
made the scathing criticism that one-half of 
one's no quo in tan res in this world pursue the 
other half merely to get rid of themselves, 
to use up days winch they cannot otherwise 
employ, 

Jn contrast to this, imagine fi home circle 
where each individual is bright and witty; 
imagine them getting up a set of Shakes- 
pen an dinner-cards for the family dinner¬ 
party; imagine each one cultivating herself 
to the highest point of excellence, with a 
view to making the evening at home a party 
to the wearied Papa or the anxious Mamma, 

Unfortunately, some homes Eire rather dull 
and common place. No one seems to have 
much energy to make it gayer. Sarah gets 
very tired of Emily* and Emily docs not en¬ 
joy Sarah. Papa comes in tired and disap¬ 
pointed, and Mamina finds her pleasure at 
the gayer riuniotw of society. Of course 
such dark places arc hard to illuminate* but 
it can he done* One gay, bright member 
must strike the match* and take an instan¬ 
taneous photograph of the best moment. 

Mr*. John Sherwood. 
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Confidence In Our Omni Faith. 

With a great many people, the consider* 
able number of things they Lave doubt about 
prevents their appreciating what they have 
faith in, and getting from that faith the 
strength and assurance they otherwise might, 

When Abraham was called out of Ur, he 
knew the Lord was going to use him, but had 
not the slightest idea how. He, however, did 
not fill his eye of faith so full of motes and 
beams of it n faith, as to make it good for 
nothing,' It meant more hi him that he knew 
the Lord was going to take him aomcwhere, 
than that he hud no conception w here lie was 
going to take him. Ilia solid crystals of as¬ 
surance did not tumble apart in a warm bath 
of encompassing uncertainty, 

Like Abraham, was the man ljoru blind. 
He nmdc queer work of the questions the 
catechetical Pharisees put to him:— (f Can¬ 
not tell you anything about the man that 
did it, but I can see,” He did not see his 
way clear to be blind on account of his ina¬ 
bility to account for his jwvmr to see. What 
he knew was oa distinct from Ignorance as 
though he had known more. 

We have less need of more faith, than of 
recovering the faith wo have, but have for¬ 
gotten about, and of bringing out, and airing 
and wearing the convictions we have laid 
away in tilts drawer. I have great confidence 
in the policy of ventilating our religious con* 
victims; by which l do not mean publishing 
them, but letting the air in around tlietn. 

I remember how on the farm we boys 
used to gather together the brushwood in 
Spring, and make bon firm of it, and the 
brush would burn for a while with a brisk 
hot blaze, and then begin to die down; and 
the smoko would curl and roll, and the whole 
performance become inexpressibly sooty and 
hopeless; till one of us, with his eyes run¬ 
ning over with tears tortured from them by 
the settling smudge, would rush up with a 
long pole and push over the brush-heap, and 
away would go the smudge, and tip would 
dart again the long tongues of flame. Bon¬ 
fires need nir. Convictions need air. Men 
ore suffering from uuoxygcimted faith. 

We get a little faith, and then wc go and 
pack it away like a miser sticking gold coins 
tinder n loose board in the floor; like the 
poor fellow in the parable, digging a hole in 
the ground to put Ids lonely talent in. One 
talent would have been enough if he had 
kept it out of a hole and kept the napkin off 
it. We believe enough ten times over if we 
would not persist in winding our faith with 
waxed cerements and interring it in doc* 
trinal graveyards. 


We pray sometimes, “ Lord, increase our 
faith,'* What if we should vary mir suppli¬ 
cation sometimes by crying, '‘ Lord, raise 
our faith from the dead*’ ^ And then, hav¬ 
ing prayed that, supposing we should go 
about answering our own prayer by digging 
down and giving the poor strangled thing 
something to respire, and discovering tlmt it 
was not death, but asphyxia] 

Our faith becomes in time like trampled 
ground* We uot only wear the grass off it 
by treading across it so much, blit we get 
it ao pitched and erustE, , d it w r ill yield no 
gross. We settle into a condition of moral 
bard-pan; and for purposes of fruitage, 
hardened belief is not worth much more 
than hardened unbelief. It would be a 
great tiling for us, as individual believers, 
if we would take just one of the cardinal 
doctrines of our own creed* keep it at mir 
elbow for n week, get the grave-clothes off, 
and let it ait up in its own coffin and look 
id tout. 

It is this which ails quantities of young 
men and women of our generation. Jt is not 
that they believe so little, but that they be¬ 
come so mentally en snarled in the mints that 
have been started up along the margin of 
their belief, that the belief goes out of sight 
altogether, In their distracted conscious¬ 
ness of what they do not know, they forget 
that they kuow anything, and incertitude 
becomes their dominant temper. A very 
thin mist will shut out the sun, and one 
question will make more racket in a man’s 
mind, and create n denser smudge, than 
almost any number of affirmations. 

For this reason, wo deprecate the discus* 
siou In the pulpit of so many matters that 
lie out on the frontier of religion. Wo 
preachers are too apt to be like the divine 
m the story, who, having propounded his 
theme, said, ** Now, brethren, I am going to 
discuss this under three heads: first, I mu 
going to tell you what wc ail know about it; 
second, I am going to tell you what I know 
about it but yon do not; third, I am going 
to tell you what there is n't anybody knows 
about it.” And his congregation, of course, 
went home in the smoke. That discourse, 
like so many others similar, only put the 
hearers the further beyond the touch of their 
own convictions, gave them a vigorous push 
toward the conviction tliat they had no con¬ 
victions, and doomed them to shipwreck by 
bringing down a fog upon the very coast to 
which then boat Jay moored. 

G* H. htrkhurd, IK J>. 

Jfrifl York City. 
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Wir,\T in out own society ? Jt liaa almost 
ceased to lisiv fi national tone: the old Ameri¬ 
can life and ways are overlaid and hidden; 
tills is the land to which enormous delega¬ 
tions from other lamia migrate; It seems a 
great assemblage, ei conglomerate Of many 
and strongly contrasted civilizations* No¬ 
where has there ever been a better Held for 
the devil’s double propaganda; and all about 
us are the signs of his activity. True, there 
are cheeks which still restrain the evil* but 
each day some barrier gives way. To keep 
to tilt straight and narrow path of settled 
principle, clean living and purity of heart is 
harder now for mir young people than it was 
a quarter of a century ago, Ijceausc a false 
sentiment, widely influential, condones their 
excesses and even approves of their errors. 

Note first, the execrable qualify of much 
that the people read, To refer to the public 
journals is but to begin; they feed a taste for 
what is vulgar, coarse, and low, with copi¬ 
ous daily supplies of stuff adapted to that 
Unwholesome appetite, Hut those annuls of 
degraded life are supplemented by fiction of 
the same tone, by novels whose heroes and 
heroines, are libertines and light and fallen 
women, and whose plots are a network of 
seduction, adultery, divorce* murder and sui¬ 
cide; by that special kind of poetry justly 
named “the fleshly*” in which this vile body 
of ours, with its stirring passions and their 
manifestation, forms the perpetual theme, 
Sensation novels, dashed with na much in¬ 
decency as |iosaible, and sensuous poetry, in 
which the ideal and the animal are one and 
the same thing* form a quality of mind and 
temper which find k further attraction in the 
drama, as we have it now; in large measure 
n repetition of the old, old story of the 
working of bust, and garnished with dances 
which gratify man s h casual appetite and at¬ 
test women’s misery and shame* Such minds, 
such souls an these* may turn to Art for a 
new excitement, and they find it, m the im¬ 
ported works of foreig ei schools, such as we 
have referred to* and in those of fi home 
school, which follow* the Lead of dishonor* 
and devotes itself, mainly, if not exclusively* 
to i lie delineation of lascivious and salacious 
figures. To these demonstrations of immor¬ 
al craving and declining taste, response io 
made by the bookstalls and news-stands on 
the street* and by many a shop window, 
where vile wood-cuts and engravings meet 
the eye, and help on the work of corrupting 
the public mind; and no doubt the thing 
would be much w r on?e than it is, but for the 
agency of the police, who. under the indig¬ 
nant protest of decent, citizens, compel the 
dealer* in obscene literature to keep within 
bounds. 


m 

It would be painful to enquire what kind 
of life is developed under the influences thus 
at w’ork for our mUi; to gauge, with the line 
and plummet of God’s Word and law, the 
demoralization of society. For some of this 
there u ui\ be excuse; for example, tMukhow 
the lowest closses live* in tenements, crnw r d+ 
ed together in such wise that it is impossible 
to be decent; that children cannot be brought 
up like Christians; that young men and wom¬ 
en cun hardly by any chance be kept hon¬ 
est* chaste and pure, But what shall be mud 
of the higher classes, for those whose Hina are 
without justification, and denote simply care¬ 
lessness;, irreligion* unbelief ? 

Look how young girls arc trained; in soft¬ 
ness and luxury, with the rmo idea of making 
a figure in society and a brilliant marriage; of 
making the: most of their physical advan¬ 
tages, and alluring the other sex by the acts 
lx 3 st adapted to that purpose. See them on 
the drive through the troubled social sea; at 
their lunch parties, with a dozen courses and 
half as many kinds of wine; at the opera, 
immodestly attired; at the ball, giving the 
whole night to dissipation; nt the summer 
haunts of fashion* without due oversight 
or sense of responsibility* treated with easy 
familiarity by careless men* and apparently 
w ithout fi vestige of an idea of what is due 
to a gentlewoman from a man. Listen to 
the low gossip among these young women; 
to the broad speeches and unclean stories* 
ln r which they art: prepared for the final sur¬ 
render of the last idea of propriety and of all 
faith in the honor and virtue of men. 

Then pass on, and let us look at the woman 
asmarried; married* perhaps for her money* 
or marrying some man for hi* money, with¬ 
out 1 o vo, and often wi thou t respcct. arried, 
but with no Idea of living thereafter under 
bonds; resolved to be more free, and to en¬ 
joy life more; eager for admiration* rilhirst 
for compliments! Find flattery; so that the hus¬ 
band early drops into a secondary position* 
and some other man, who does the madly- 
devoted for the time, engrosses the larger 
share of her thoughts. Follow out this sub¬ 
ject till yon come to the divorce suit* aud the 
Reparation; and thcncc to the next marriage* 
when those whom Christ and the Gospel forbid 
to marry so long as some one elec liveth, snap 
their fingers at the attempted restriction* and 
commence a second partnership without fear 
and without remorse. Wc all know that these 
htc the coin mon est t hi ngs o f the day. We see 
men freely moving in high places whotn no re¬ 
spectable woman should permit to cross her 
threshold; notorious immorality condoned for 
the wake of great wealth; grave social scan¬ 
dals, widely known and openly canvassed, 
though the actors are received with open 
hand and made welcome as before; flirtations 
going on between persons each of w hom has 
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plight fid troth to ftome one tlsse. and thus 
stands perjured before man and God: men 
languishing after the wives of other men, 
and teamed men running after young girls 
and paying them attention, with the devil's 
look in the eyes and tlic devil’s thoughts in 
the heart; and women, young and old, per¬ 
mitting these demonstrations, agreeably en¬ 
tertained and flattered by them, glad to And 
themselves sMII able to make conquests. 
There are, undoubtedly* persona among us 
who prefer vice to virtue and the excitement 
of animal passion to the testimony of u good 
conscience and a pure heart; who like the 
stimulus of sin and would deem it an awful 
misfortune and an unspeakable affliction to 
have to live soberly, righteously mid godly 
in this present world. Our danger is not 
in the fact that there are such as these in the 
world* feu such have there always been; but 
the danger here is reached when no strong 
public opinion in against them, when a gem 
eral approval hardens their hearts; when 
others who would live orderly and honor¬ 


able lives find it up-hill work to do so; 
when chastity and modesty are sneered at, 
and those who will not join hand in hand 
with these siuners are bidden to stand off, 
and keep out of the way* and hold their 
tongues, nor interfere with this grand busi¬ 
ness of enjoying the pleasures of this present 
world. 

1 have gone as far as I care to go, and yet 
have done no more than to skim the bubbling 
caldron and take oil what comes to the top* 
leaving the black broth below* a thing loo 
foul to be described. But the bculu is an 
index to what is underneath; and if these 
things whereof we have spoken go on in sight* 
what, think you, goes on out of sight? How 
appalling must be the record of one night 
only, when the shadow lies black on this 
vast city! What crimes must that deep gloom 
conceal; what sights to scare good angels 
away! 

Morgan Dir* D , D, 

New Jhri- City. 
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Intensely Intellectual. 

I TnoEGnT I detected a wicked gleam iu 
Ben + s eyes* but everything whs done so quiet¬ 
ly and Mrs. K. t the lady to whom I was in¬ 
troduced, was such a quaint* charmiug* little 
woman, that I was completely off my guard. 

Mrs. It. was dressed in a soft grey gown, 
peculiar to the Quaker sisters. About her 
shoulders was folded a delicate lawn neeker- 
chief* mid her hands were gloved with the 
utmost nicety. Ah she seated herself in one 
of the wide armed rockers and let her eyes 
wander over the expanse of ocean* her ex¬ 
pression was sweet and dreamy. 

“Do you like the ocean l M I at last vent¬ 
ured to enquire. 

No answer. She must be deep in thought 
and does not hear me. 

“Do you like the ocean ?" I repeated cou- 
fddchtbly louder, Still she did not answer; 
a shadow seemed to pass for a moment over 
her sweet face. 

How stupid of me, I thought; perhaps the 
sen recalls no pleasant remembrances, 

“Isn't this a magnificent day?" I next 
ventured, thinking this question surely con¬ 
ventional enough lo deserve an answer. But 
the silence remained unbroken. 

Well this is rather queer, I repeated; per¬ 
haps she is intensely intellectual and scorna 
such sorry platitudes ns the weather, 

(< What da you think of Von Hartmann's 
Philosophy of Disenchantment as an exponent 


of the more recent German thought?" I 
next queried. Still the awful silence. Sud¬ 
denly a light shone upon me. Why of course 
the lady Is a Quaker and will reply only when 
addressed iu her own peculiar diaket. 

“ Hast thou beeu in this locality long, 
friend?” Still the saintly eyea scanned tho 
horizon, but never so much as a murmur in 
reply. 

The situation had become decidedly em¬ 
barrassing, What should i do; leave her 
apparently absorbed in the universe? As I 
turned to go aw ay I heard my wicked friend, 
convulsed with laughter. 

il For once we are quits*” he said; u that 
poor woman is stone-deaf, and even Gabriel's 
trump would very likely fail to arouse in her 
the least emotion,” 

A. C. B. 

Batavia, ,Y, T. 

A Welt-planned Revenge* 

From my boyhood I have much disliked 
ractknl jokes. I do not no w remember ever 
aving played one on anybody, with a single 
exception, and that brought down such dire 
vengeance upon my head that I never tried 
another. Indeed, if it had liot been for my 
profession—that of a clergyman—I should 
most surely have seriously contemplated or¬ 
dering “ coffee for one and pistols for two,” 
as probably nothing short of a duel would 
have satisfied my thirst for retaliation. 
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While I was n student at Amherst College 
I but] for a class-mata n flue-looking and 
promising young man whom I will cull Janies 
Edmunds, In common with many students, 
hr had a hobby, Hi* way n liking, nay inure, 
a perfect infatuation for the writings of Hor¬ 
ace. Many half hours, ami whole ones too, 
ii^ido from his necessary studies, had he de¬ 
voted to translating the writings of this, his 
favorite author. In his dissertations, essays, 
and debates, there would frequently crop out 
the words, Ek as thu eloquent poet of antiquity 
has said/ 7 followed by a quotation from Hor¬ 
ace. Indeed, an frequently did this occur, 
that he became, unconsciously, & laughing¬ 
stock of his class. 

It was in out Senior year, when, one after¬ 
noon as I was returning to my boarding-place 
from the cobbler’s, where I had been to get a 
bool that had been patched, my eyes fell upon 
the piece of newspaper wrapped about it, and 
T began to rend. At that time Horace Greeley 
was in the beginning of his career, and the 
article I was reading was a report of an elo¬ 
quent spec ch he had made in lies ton, in which 
he hud i a t roduced a fi ne d inscription of t lie hi I Is 
of New England, I tore off the word Greeley, 
and reserving such of the article as suited my 
purpose, crossed the street to the house where 
my friend Edmunds had his room. On enter¬ 
ing I began, “Here, Edmunds, did you ever 
see this quotation from Horace? ” atid handed 
him the bit of newspaper. Ho read it, and 
went into ecstasies over it, wondering where 
it was to be found, in w hat particular poem, 
etc,* and actually spent a good part of the 
evening, os he afterward told me, in trying 
to find it in his “Horace/ 1 He thought it 
descriptive of the hills of Italy; and imagine 
my astonishment when lie actually incorpor¬ 
ated it into his next essay. I kept my secret, 
and neither students nor professors discover¬ 
ing the fraud, the time rolled rapidly on, and 
Commencement Day drew near. Edmunds 
and I both received appointments, and when 
w e had prepared our orations, wo agreed to 
submit them, each to the other, for criti¬ 
cism before the important day arrived. Ac¬ 
cordingly, otic evening wo met to do so, and 
what W'sih my dismay to find that lie was 
again going to use the quotation from Horace 
Greeley, preceded, as usual, with the words 
“as the eloquent poet of antiquity has said. ” 
I felt ] could hardly allow this, and otl the 
next day I sent him a note through the post- 
office, which ran m follows: 

Emunma, My Dkau FittMw-BdlevIn^tbe joke has 
(pine Tar iTum^h. allow me to Inform you tbEit tho tins- 
eriptturi of tin? mountain* 1 #avu you, and which you 
do much admire, wo* written of the hill* of w Ka¬ 
plan J, by Horace Greeley. 

Studraj yount, BPE1SCRR+ 

On my way to recitation the next day, I 
me t E d mund'sq an d reee i v ed f rotn h i m a rati i e r 


cool salutation, which l was obliged to con* 
to myself I deserved. 

Commeiiceuieiit Hay had come and gone* 
Our college life was over, and we separated; 
he entering Andover Theological Seminary, 
and I going to Another divinity school. Tears 
passed it way, both of us begun preaching, 
Edmunds settling in Connecticut and l in New 
Jersey* During my first winter as pastor. I 
prepared n senes of lectures upon the early 
life of the colonists in New England, and upon 
the Revolutionary War. After delivering the 
first one I was gratified At seeing a synop¬ 
sis of it in our village paper, and, marking 
the Jirliclc, I sent it to Edmunds, with whom 
1 had kept up ii desultory correspondence* 
Tn a few days I received a cordial note from 
him, in which he expressed regret that lie had 
not composed one of the audience. “ Hy the 
way,’* hu added, “if you care for it, I will 
fiend you a piece of ‘ Plymouth rock, 1 and you 
can use it in illustrating the landing of the 
Pilgrims on the k stern and rot-k- hound coast* 
of New England.” I replied immediately, 
thanking him for the offer, and assuring him 
I hat I would he much indebted to him if 
he would send me the piece of rock, for I 
had been invited to repeat my lecture in a 
neighboring town, and the young people, es¬ 
pecially, would be sure to be interested in 
such a relic. Bo in the course of a week I re¬ 
ceived by express a box containing a good* 
sized piece of rook, which l carried w ith me 
to the next town, where it created a decided 
sensation. 1 invited those of my audience 
who desired a closer inspection of the original 
“Plymouth rock/ 1 to come up to my desk at 
the close of the lecture. Many did so T evin¬ 
cing much patriotism and enthusiasm over 
the relic. Indeed one young lady asked me 
if I would have any objection to placing it 
upon the floor, that she might put her foot 
upon it, and so imagine herself a Pilgrim just 
landing from the “Mayflower. ” So large was 
the specimen that L could afford to be gener¬ 
ous with it, and, accordingly, I chipped off 
several pieces of it for my friends. 1 had for 
some time been contemplating setting up a 
cabinet, having collected quite a large number 
of ii ii n era logical and geological samples, and 
I established one now, placing my piece of 
“ Plymouth rock ”iu the most prominent com¬ 
partment. 

Early in the following spring T was asked 
by another college friend to give my lecture 
upon the early Pilgrims, in his town la Mas¬ 
sachusetts* which was but a few miles from 
the place where Edmunds was Located, Bo 
it was arranged that we should meet. I went, 
saw Edmunds, talked with him about the old 
times, and lectured as requested. Again I 
exhibited the pu-ce of rock, which by this time 
hai 1 d w i ii d I cd considerabl y. The uex t i n orn - 
ing I bade my friends good-bye, and aa I 
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shook hands with Edmunds lie gave me a note, 
Hiding, “ Read that on jour homeward jour¬ 
ney,’> I slipped It in my vest ]>oeket t Intend¬ 
ing to rend if immediately, but on entering 
the stage which was to convey me to Spring- 
field, T found an old acquaintance of my 
father, and became bo engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with him, and so lost in admiration of 
the fine scenery on this route, that I forgot 
all about the note until I was aboard one 
of the Sound steamer*, Ik>uthI for New York. 
Alone in my state-room that night* I found 
the forgotten note. Opening it, the reader 
may imagine the chagrin with which l read 
m follows: 

fipisrrc*, Wv f>5*ft FiLwt-B elieving tin? baa 
ifonn far gooueh. allow me to Inform j r o(i that tbe piece 
6r l‘lymouth rock sent you by me, acid tbo object of so 
much curiosity, is mil from AtoHnqchuKtta* but from 
Ply mouth t Com mtotl a it. 

Sincerely yours, EDMUND3. 

Had any of the passengers been on deck at 
mi early hour the following morning, i\ lone* 
melancholy man might have been seen drop¬ 
ping into the swiftly-flowing waters an oddly 
shaped piece of rock, and thence pursuing 
his voyage ft sadder but a wiser man. 

For some time afterward, I was kept busy 
writing to my friends who possessed speci¬ 
mens of the liogus rock, that I had been the 
victim of a practical joke. It is, perhaps* not 
surprising that I have lost iny interest in the 
real and only original rock* and 1 think the 
sight of any big atone is fully as interesting 
to me sis would be that historical one at 
PI y mouth. Massadn isetts, 

A", Sf.-J. Hurd. 


Kfnte to Travelers, 

As the time will soon be here when most 
people go lk to the country ”—wherever that 
is—a few hints from a lifelong wanderer may, 
perhaps, command respectful attention. 

Always carry aa many bundles as possible; 
they occupy the mind as welI as a couple of 
eadm Beats in the car* 

It is a good plan to start for the station two 
or three hours ahead of train-time, and run 
most of the way. You will thus have 21 ti op¬ 
portunity to read all the signs on, the walls of 
the waiting-room, study tho rules and regula¬ 


tions of the road* count tho scats in the room* 
and obtain other valuable information. 

Never place any reliance upon the fiig-n- 
beards you sec aljout the place* relating to the 
departure of the next train. Always consult 
the ticket-agent; hci is used to It. 

When you hear n gong ring somewhere, 
grab up your bundle* and make ti wild rush 
for the train; it amuses the crowd. 

About twenty mi Ernies before train-time 
station yourself near the door leading to the 
car*, and wait. When the door-keeper an- 
nounees u Special express forHijfFnlo, Chi¬ 
cago and the West! - 1 quickly step to hisfddo 
and ask him if this train goes to Squedujik. 
If he doesn’t know remit him for in sol cnee, 
nr carelessness* pt negligence, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter which. 

Before boarding the train, ask a brakenian 
if this ear goes tu Squedunk, After carefully 
arranging your bundles on four scats, raise 
the window, if you can; otherwise don't, ns 
you might burst a blood-vessel, or break your 
s ns pe fillers. Now bunt lip somebody and in¬ 
quire if this train goes to Piquedunk. Never 
on any account consult n time-table* ns It Is 
very trying to tho eyesight. 

Always forget which ]M>cket your ticket 
is in. 

If you. would impress people with the idea 
that you are an experienced traveler, keep 
your head out of the window most of the 
time; you may get it knocked off. 

When the train halts twenty minutes for 
refreshments, dash to the lunch counter* scare 
21 sandwich down your throat with three gulps 
of hot coffee, hold it down with a piece of 
cocoa-nut pie* grab a doughnut, and run for 
the train. The doughnut will amuse you the 
rest of the twenty minutes, perhaps the rest 
of the day, and deprive you of the rest of 
the following night. 

Two hming before you reach your destina-, 
tion, gather all your bund lea about you where 
you can sehe them at a moment's notice. 
Then sit perfectly still. These last tw o hours 
of the journey ptiss very rapidly when thus 
employed 

Be on your feet a considerable time before 
the train stops. You will reach the door with 
a ru?h when it docs. 

(reo T Peterson* 



i 


- ■’’•amtTmir* * 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID) 

A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 
assimilated by the system,, 

Especially recommended, for Dys¬ 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Ex¬ 
haustion, Indigestion, Headache, 
Nervousness, Wakefulness, Im¬ 
paired Vitality, etc . 

Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 

* 

schools, 



Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends its use. 


It combines well with such stimulants as arc necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free, 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

■ 

pgF* Beware of Imitations. 
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What do you write with? 

Bacon, Stxanp, London. Eng. 


IBbak Brother : I am now writing with the pen [or 
which I exchanged my H^ullfd b ' fuullliiid |» tut it 
wss a fountain that only deserved to be c-atkd in " imer- 
[Eiittflnt spring ’’“J spring that flowed only like Mhh^ 
rock when it wu smitten a pen that should bji called the 
“ Shnkcr pen 11 and Labelled. tike a parcnomcdicLnc boU)e T 
"Td be shaken when taken.'* This 


ESTABLISHED 1652 

0rFlCE5:O=R..FULTONSWILLmn-5U 
NEW YORK, 


Water-man 

fountain Pen 


may be compared to a fountain of water that 'flows on and 
flows «v^r h like a rwrrennbl ip ring, without coaxing;, with- 
Odt waiting' and ttit uninterrupted flow of ilie ink con¬ 
tributes mightily to the uninterrupted (tow o! ideas—the 
constant [tailing to go through the process of dipping (he 
pen into ibe inkstand being like the stopping of a preacher 
to look nt his notes—a break in 


the connection that in- 
EM temipti the electric How of idea*. For these rsvni, 
i?jH when you add the danger of the baby's knocking the 
;■ Jfl inkstand on to [be Curort, yoo can hardly overestimate 
Jjfl the v^loe of chie ever-flowiTig fountain. It lfemi ip me 
pM to be the perfection of a pen r Good-bye to inkstands lor 
me. My writing will henceforth, and forever be done 
% with a Waterman Fountain Fen. 1 cannot imagine 
any posiible improvement on it. 1 have just sent one 
H to Cirri* for ChrlaHnu. 

Pitor. H. F. Bacon. 

JH| Hasbrouck Snititute, Jersey City, N,J. 

. CTj ,Vr A i*t fizrvsoui number*. 

It is warranted (utmmttttiiHUtffyJ and guaranteed (0 
B meet all the requirement!,, or the money will be refunded, 
w Vou can have your choice of over 50 sires and styles. 

'? Send lor illustrated price-list, with testimonials, 
AGENTS 1V.1NTED, (&Ok) f |£ 

Mention The American MAGA21HK. #11 o 


SKETCHING OUTFITS© 

OF ALL KINDS 

TUBE C°lPR.SU?\TEIi,CPlPllSCRft'lfcN5 
DRAWING im-WWffOSD 0K» AEDIunS- 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 

HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRESCO COLORS 'FINE VARNISHES 

Correi|?cndeT3c£ iny;Te-d CitiE^ues ef our different 

debirtmcnts To r«J>0mibli: £n.nTfi, 

COFFIN-DEVOE 6 Q9 ■ 176 RftNpOLFHSKMCftfiflj 


156 Broadway, New York, 

Th* Ideal Pocket, for pen* and pvm-iU. Price of 
pocket ; nickel, IS emit a ; with leather cover, 3ll cent!, 


L. M. PRINCE & BRO. 

rfkjig i Mimtifactucorsand Importsraof 

Mf|_ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
lP -^INSTRUMENTS 

jflfli Apparatus and Supp ies 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 

ARE THE REST. 


yf every description* 

CnmfrflA, I*en*eo» SiPrimln*r 
I-’ramrh, Dry I'tilcs. ^fdhIiLzfiI nn<l 
AJbu tii y it tied f*nppru.Chei*ti<Nil»,etc. 
Ammtenr On till* In stvnt vtiriuty from 

ftfs.tHj upwards 

l 11 ■ l;; i: ■ 11 ■ g this new method of Pllt>- 
TOti Jt 4PJIY« any body tun make? 
fraud pliohJffrapIlB with the Dry Plate 
OillfllR* Vo previous knowledge Qf tlie 
art .. ary. Dualnens &uit B.M# frir 

everytM.rJi-, ProoesB iituple and sure, 

i. al f 1 1 1 -n: i ■' of 1» pfiges, vv 11 h com pi et e ] n ■ 
to hi il k o Flrturen* sent on rtcflipt of 
•-1. i. a iid re as, 


Na SI. 

Bound Point. 


No. 2^, 

Qiillt Action. 


No. 27. 

Strong it Durable, 


A Ik, 

tlWTl,*. 


tfn. 3, 

Correa poudente* 


L. M. PRINCE & BRO 


NO- tr 

AccounlAiH'fl- 


HH Wf«t Fourth fitreet, . Clndnnftl 

OHIO AG EHTa. FOft THE BLAIfl CAMERA 


No. in, 

Pine Writing, 


cufiRT-HAMn sasar^a *?" 

onuni nftiiu»«!■**■ 1*01111^1, 

SITUATIOSS PFUiClfrliD AS SODS AS COMPETOT, 

Bkmj. Pitman uym: TH-r Cincinnati SArW t>f Phimugrupkj' 
h thorvttgk and fruit inti, i heartily rttmnmntd it. 


No. fi. 

tkihtJol U»c- 


No. h 

fiamplc Can\ enutalning one nf encli of the above Pen* 
PC fit fuf (rial, jiu *1 |»ii Vd, np receipt of G cln. In *(«)[* 


Colleire md‘f s 41 n 


RRT B VfiB can llv# mi hnci]* anil Rtivr*’ tmniry it Wfilfc r>T 

*Vl4vi i!i*ii *1 Snylblnirlw-m irurld. irtall] i 

lyuaiflt mi*. Trrmi Ijikil A^lnn, Tfc( AuifuWi, llaliin. 
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A Skin of Beauty la & Joy Forever. 

Da. T, FELIX GOtfSAUFS 

ORIENTAL CREAM. OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

= t — Ui.-:mov' i Til". Pimple*, Freckle*. 

Molh-pAlchei, RasIi and 
Cl z_i Skin disease*, and every 

| - r > ■ HcmUh on beauty, and de- 

<- i li» detection. Ithasiiood 

- ■ '■= jj, - tSt tear of 31 year*. and il 

ml = * * Jw { M : fJ jhatffllcia vre tastt? ji to 

- **' i' \mW ^eture I he preparation is 

: r j oDtr]v maJe, Accept ne 


S . Europe- abM.nwnm 

t; OTO Reward for forest and proof ol a nyoncai-Hmc the sa me, 

S horthand 

'TUITIONS PROCURED *— -- 

TENOGRAPHER5 men wutoui 

thunw for mf ncrdm. Ctorrriipondenra . 

Jfcndi forcin’**!*™ lO ^V- <-■ CHAFFEE. Bl ' T< 

OSCOOOBY'S W.thod (Of HOME" INSTRUCTION 

\:»hSS il.CO; Reader, Sl.Wi i:pi«or»e. 23 jllittieMry, $ . <*) 


AUTYAND rRAQRANl 

ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


1**1 h witittc, tlie gunirt iio&r 


IrMrh reildcru tin' . 

innl tho brnatliawFFT. It thoroughly re.. 

turtar frum thu ti-«lh hikJ prey^nta decay. 
SOr.U IIV DHUGGISTS. 


AND •i | A I! ■■ 11 n r’' . 

H.80. S*nd lie, stamp for 
Publisher k«liWEtr r N T . V. 


Boston Linen 


Stationer - Boston Bond, 

Yor ,he 1 Bunker Hill Linen 

Fine Papers and Envelopes. 

| u, <]„„ * keep *™, ™4 ua 3 ,.»«■». al.mp. for iW and olker -nlu, 

S uot;. } pap*?!-*., representing more than 

fhpik VARIETIES 

CUV BY THE POUND 

from ta vests urtrjLitns. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY,('»“F altd ) 

* ~ - ■_ d n k_jR. D A A M. M, 


Mail rat« + IS cenis per !b. E*prt» 
often cheaper. 


—WE HAKF A SI'ECTALTY or— 

WEDDING A VISITING 
CARDS, STAMPING, Etc. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

ELY'S CREAM BALM 

Is Tpor'h Stooo to any 
Man> Woman or Child 

Suffering from 

CATARRH. 

APPLY BAD! WTO EACH NOSTRIL 


184 Devonshire Street, Bost on. 

iS / was -ft? murk trouble d with catarrh tt 
seriously affected my voice. One bottle of Ely's 
Cream Halm did the work. My voice iS/ulfy 
restored."-B. B\ Liopstur, AM., Paster of 
the Olivet Baptist Church , Philadelphia, 

Pri:t 53 Stats A* Dwttlifci ;\j niil, T»|J*Wwl, CG Cttti. 


H 

AYE EVER®* i 


Interchangeable Type Ali 
Languages. 

CkliaThaxter says of it: 

M I have used the Cal%r»ph anil Othif 
Twe-Writer a. anti do not hwtlaW U 
pronouns the H ALL gMly wpfn« Ml 
n .n i-.-crsLicis to any I haYu uetn. 


atomsL t ms? 


Send for Catalogue (0 

Typt'-Writer Co 

SALEM, MASS* 


H. Y. Office removed to fU3 Broadway. 
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Fine Lawn Tennis for 1888 


Our experience in past seasons has fully satisfied us that there is a growing 1 demand for the 
Finest Goods, For this reason it is our constant effort to improve our line in every possible 
way ? and we feel much gratification in offering the line we this season put forth, as we are con¬ 
fident the merit of the goods will insure the satisfaction of our {listen ers* We show several 
novelties this season which we feel will recommend themselves to Tennis players—the most 
prominent among which we call attention to. 


THE SLOCUM RACKET 

FOR 1888- 


No. 0. li The Slocum Racket,* the best shape known, [' H-rf i tH 

made or very finest stock obtainable, and strung Xg fe l 'ph* 'Tr^l 'rt t Hfcfc HE 

with extra selected gut, ebonite throat.piece, cellar ^ --■ ■^^R-4^rjn 

handle, perfectly balanced. Price.,.. .$6.00 

No. &g, “The fllocatn Racket,* cork handle .. 6.50 

No, 10 , “The Slocum Racket,”cedar handle, strung with finest English gut, 

l 

In addition to The SlOCXUQ. we offer the following complete line of Tennis Bats 

thoroughly good rackets : 

“THE TUXEDO CLUD.” “THE WINDERMERE.' 


N 0 , 8. 14 Tuxedo Club *... 

“THE LAKESIDE 


THE GREENWOOD 


No. 4. “ The Greenwood*..,. **,,,,. .$ 3*00 

.$4,00 No, 2 . u Favorite”,.... .2.00 

.. 2. $q No. 1. " Boya* Own * 1.50 

......... -at $10,00, $13.50* $15.00, $20,00, $25.00, $35.00 and $40,00 

Wright Sc Ditson’s Tennis Halls, list, $5.00; to clubs .. .. 4. do 

Spalding's Best ■* M 5,00 ■* ..... .. ., 4.00 

Ordinary Covered. Balls, " 4.00 « .. 3.50 

special Double Center Nets, hand-made, No. ac, 36x3-15 thread...4.00 

41 ” tf " " 41 41 30*42x3.15 ** . 5,00 

Ordinary Nets . . . . No. I, 2713, $1.50; No, 2, 36x3, $2,50; No, 3,42x3,3.00 

Jointed Poles, $1.00, $1.50and $2,00; Standard Poles, $1 oo, $z.oo and 3.00 

We are making a specially of Fine Tennis Clot hi tig. Our line embraces all 
the latest novelties in both English and American goods. 

Our catalogue will lie mailed free to any address. It is very complete. 


No. 5. “The Lakeside* 
No. B. 11 Genova *... 


LAWN TENNIS SETS 
TENNIS BALLS. 


TENNIS NETS . 

NET POLES. 

TENNIS CLOTHING 
CATALOGUE. 


106 Madison St. Chicago 


241 Broadway, New-York 
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For 

/ — SimsJI- 

■' y^r city Bjad Du- 
rabilityj and 
•' f fiu&llty of work, 
r it is un^miied, whila 
for liig-htnetus of Draft 
it excels by a birge percent¬ 
age any other [Jm Mower 
n»d«. Send for circular and 
price-lilt 


BEST FOR LADIES' USE 


An, oil tlrtHin;;. Preserve* ItAihti 


Natural fini.ih.riDl vnmijh, EconotmciL Allow no substiiuting. 


For sale everywhere 


BUTTON & OTTLfcY, MTrs, "1 Barclay St., New Ymk 


JUINT W Circular siae, (£. News 

-■Ir * * llc - J44 1’ype uasy, print 
OUrm^ ■difoclions. Send 2 slumps lor cata- 
111) Tin Jtfffllii prw%^type, cards, StC , to factory 
/AHUE KBLSEV Ji CO., Meriden, Conn 


7trUto3fitcif« *aj 5 , 

AMD 

FULC SU ITS at 

ForuLAH Pmett. 

Where d* yrm nide? 
yotir pant* ? 1 order ol 
■ he Ea¥ Statb Pants 
Co., Boston, ji (inly 
a pair, Custom Matte. 


Invalid Rolling Cham 

those who are ua- 

■* lABD! * T f 

lend. Tor 


- wnrEd. 

3W«-jlI*b itii« i'i[.-:r- Circular to 

STr-nltK Chnlr r» L , Tij- wr lliTrn, l 


ACK Numbers and Complete S«* of Leading Magsxiiw 

Rates low. American M agar ing Mchange, Schoharie, N. Y 

I TT nv Wi«™> for tho VAN OR DEN 

A Ji CORSETS. Every lady wishing 

* goo d health arid a beautiful Jig- 
WAITkITO U1 "f buyii them. Quick 
MJk I 1 r IM aaltB, Good bay. Bead 

rm 1 ■ “ f(trt*riijs anu crlreitlftr. 

mOSBSM COEEIET C0„ 2 t Cliatgs Flui, H.E 


The Best Cithe IN THE W'ultLn for GmgA* T CWefi, 
ami GntntmMiitn, is Cutler Rroi. Ik Co.'i well-known 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary B&ham< 


A THING of beauty is a 
joy forever if, like a 
Paneled Iron Celling, 
it is of the most dur¬ 
able and fireproof material 
used for the purpose, and 
made in designs suitable for 
all classes of buildings. Ad¬ 
dress Henry S- Northrop, cor. 
Centre and Franklin Streets, 
New York, for circular, etc. 


e American CYCLES 

Descriptive Catalogue 
\ on Application. . 

\Gormu iiYa JefferV 

*C\^MFG. CO.^ 

Chicago, III. 

.argiST Manufacturers in America 


wp waist one in-ra-.n In rtH.p* HU.tf., town .rdfcSWUlWps. L> ke*p Irt [h-Tif 
htfisri « Slur- H>t t'lir Alt't SAilFLEh ; [«] Ehisu 1 wIli, mill anil *lnifily 

■bust [Itrir «4i'i|il i"» it* IhuH 1 who rail, n r vrl II mi], very br*r Srw. 

rii(f Mitbiuf ■nHiiur.L--(Lin-] lr< t!,* m..rl4, with *11 ihvalTrit-bmi-hU. Thl*m«- 
'LiJrtr t* "iS'l* aftrir ilia »|?ril!t! iinErntl, «-liieh h«Trc.[jcml. Ftrforrt- ilie 
pat cull run out, ihl. .lyl* maebin-r, mi Ml Ib^aLtacTintt-iLt., mat .h> I lit fin/ p'.fl; 
It n»w ■i’llaftwfrHt. Header, It in my t**ni EC ywt the Ri>»l IVONllEEtETL 
III ISO UK HA HTK, Ihie yni] frvuiiTV un* 1 uf Elmir inadUne* *BICiLL'T k-. 
L¥ rue*, pnwIdMl Jfiiur u[j|,Jlca(lun rLnaii. La drat, frnm viU4T l^alliy, And 
1 f yoo will- k£rp III y imr Ir'Hw U H'-l HlW 11 [hCfi* *hrJ nil, n kl uf cut *lr- 
jnrst and untM^uaLcd u ■ 1 wehiHcv. '-V- d.t>nul a.k ytiu Id iJli-w cJli'.p- mini file i 
turinor* than twa cisunth^ 1 and i|sris Elipp ti*rDnt? vtm r SWli lifOpH-ty. fim- 
ifl i> m i>h ' n rr »r nl I ip veiU I., V I' 141. L L>f d >pE. 3 E'jw r.n we da a IL 

till. ■. —- -A . i It «naa* > li! iVeisttm^ct n. ilmli Ii u I^.LUJ tir trl [milo 

flraei +wru * *nmll ]?l*w, *nerviir art aamtlt* bavp r«nalta«d where tt*y 
could tw «(ii fur. in -j il! Ji dt Iwtj. 1Yc Tif-Ftl usM' [■-ri"ii in tni ti ltii a Illy, ail 
div# rhv roiniiTy, nn.| ulki ihii nii-itdi-, ct .r^urli.ip il.-m *t i-in -r, Tbove'wkb 
vsriU? Ed y l *1 ulHr, m III .r.-un*. > RtK, list- S'fE'y h«t Hi.'-tilnpr JlarltlTicm.nu- 
Cirlun-d, and Eht Illicit [fi'nrrat i^.-nu-nl ui iv*rka uThlj-'ti an i-i i iliip'.vn 
tutKihrr in Aim-rj«. All ]=*TEl'-iii,t. flitE by irtimi t»iaii, H'riEmi tinrm 
1 iKwtal card ■■n whli'li lu tVrlrcloui will tio.E vkhi (,u1 -:>*ir rrnt, and after 
'(■is kn«r all, pliaulii ynu c-ssii'lu-,1 ■■ In Bd n a hirihr-r, n Ij y □ u Ji.rrQ 1 i dtiEl-fi. 
IVuutkrhJi a* It «irin* t viiinmi gpnulliL-ill It rm. 

AddruM at ptuse, TEUE A CO-, ACQVST*, HdSL 


0UN8 FOLK^ cuntaininig Germr-m SftiH&i, wEiji Knylihh Er.nn( 
latipn. isubsCTiptioo, #1 . YdL'nU Fy-lki, Bnx N. Y. 


ngjIFI Cl'ittCD AT IIU1H, so I'At N't 

|l w ^criMUEmi, LiUi («r(c ki luiiid srlbh 

|jj, louiiirM. Dimitkoj flnpks. TVrnsj lw. TuL 

metis IT-1 L l,n ItIj j III A !ClJ I'.lT UVfJ unllljmL P4V 

t»«4Ki (‘an rrfrr la handl'd* nf Cl'HEH, 
l-irsicnLirs rnti THE HUM 
MEDY CO., LA^ATTETTE IcliIp 


L ur b^ck n.uTnlw'i5 of sny Maur^rinr. o-r RptIpw, ariJrrs* 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE UXCEUHGK, fit JiohuHe, N, Y, 


>lA5aACHU5ETTS, Bu*icm h 6S Cheater Sguar«. 

Gannett Institute for Young Ladies. 

Firmly FYay Pupils, Full Corps of teachers and IccEurtft. 
IFit tMny-fifsh yMT will begin W r rtln^^rlay H Sept. 126, 1 For 
catatoguu ami circular, apply io ftev, G&o. Liannei i, L>, D-, Prir. 


;0 SB ft dav. Samples wonh (1.50 FREE, l.inea not 
under the horse's feet. Write Brewster Safely Rein 

Holder Co,. Holly, Mich, ~ 
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5©)o ijoLi expect facto r.y-rnacje garment 
to it)Hoco triaf cjaintij perfection ljou coant to &ee 
\n Sa&ij“£ L:rej&^ ? Sut coitH eitRer of tfte fRree neco 
aq4 efeganf iJamlftj ^ecoitjy MacHlnet& ju*£ pro* % 
SLuaecj tfte 3'17 cr ®°* ljou can c[ 0 gooc} 

enough wet) for ®y/e guarantee perfection. 


'i'!*l min 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE AMERICAN 

FAMILY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Was instituted for the special purpose of furnishing its members with 


It has met with such Great Success, and has gained so enviable a reputation for Honest 
Dealing', that its membership is unprecedentedly large. 

Yielding to a generally expressed desire on the part of its customers, its has enlarged its scope 
of operations , and will now act as Purchasing Agent for all its members, thus enabling them 
to buy not only Books, Magazines, Periodicals, etc., at reduced rates, but also all General 
Articles oe Merchandise, such as Furniture, Watches, etc 

Ladles and gentlemen of goad standing are wanted in every Town and City in the United 
States to Represent this Association. 

The advantages offered by the Association are so great that members can be easily secured* 
This is an honorable and remunerative business. 

For full particulars, address 

THE AMERICAN FAMILY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION , 

64 West Twenty-Third Street, New Y'ork. 


r! 5 -O^JWEj 0 fitzY Rj|tc. JLn£rttfnt£ Qfl|J]i 9 l£& 

EflgWtfs of the Uluttra'tmm in tbit Book. 


PH I LADEl^H! A^- Send stamp for Catalogue- 
NORTH’S Rheumatic Cure NORTH'S 

p(J RE 

- .■% dufi- for RlicaoiiriJiu, Our Repdn Con^utn PEPSIN 
I 'ysptpiU «Tiry time. All DrunffisU,or l^ r mail far CURES 
MU potl-paid- h 

C li. NORTH A CO., Prop's, Boston, Maas. byEfepSia 


THE American Ma<;uinic il primed with CHAS, ENEU 
L J-ntI\$C>N' & GtVS INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets* 
Piiladelphiii, and 41 R^4 Strri!, opp. Duane Street, N>w York. 


The American Edition is produced from advanced duplicate plates furnished by I he London Publisher* Udder special conmct, and 
is published in New York City about one wrekfoter than in London* 

For nearly half a century the illustrations and information on all subject* of world .wide Interest appearing in this paper have 
delighted iti many leaders, and established fur it such a reputation that particular comment i» unnecessary, During the cousins year 
the paper will maintain ihe same high standard of excellence and interest as Lu the past. 

A special feature of interest will he the publication of 

William Black's “The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” 

written expressly for "The Illustrated London New*.” It will be found an interesting Companion TO (hie favorite story, “The 
Strange Adventure* of n Ptiaetor>, ,T liy the sappe author. Commencing January Ttfi, in the first number of a new volume, it will 


A YEAR 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS CO 

237 Potter Hu t iding s 


Xew Fork 
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SUM 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 

ER EXCURSIONS 


LAKE PARK 
REGION 

OF MINNESOTA. 

YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

SPOKANE, PORT- 
UNO, TACOMA, 
VICTORIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A MAP of the Yellowstone Park; the new 
Tourist Book, ** Wonderland; ” Proctor 
Knott's Duluth Speech, Illustrated; Alice's 
Adventures in the New Wonderland; and a 
Pocket Excursion Book, giving RATES OP 
FARE and general Information relative to the 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST,. 

will be sent FREE on application to any Gsn- 
eral or District Passenger Agent of the Com¬ 


pany, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., 

Sr. Paul, Minn. 


WHEAT FIELDS 
OF DAKOTA. 

ROCKY MOUNT¬ 
AINS, HELENA 
AND BUTTE. 

COLUMBIA 

RIVER. 

PUGET SOUND, 
ALASKA. 


I Via the DINING CAR and 1 

YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


QUINA- LAROCHE 

. The Great French Tonic. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


PERUVIAN BARK\ IRON, 

-and- 

CATALAN WINE. . 


It has been used in France Tor twenty-live years, and 
exceeds in popularity any other French preparation. 

li prevents Malaria, cures Malarial Fevers* tones up 
(he system and invigorates the life. 

It h sold, universally, or by 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

IMPORTER*!, 

30 X. William Street, 

NEW YORK. 


ON THE VERANDAS. 

E VIDENTLY" they were- from New York. . , , . , . . 

■** Her flfiure, Jack 1 Lithe and jfracfrfrj^ sir, did you 
e*er (jei a good, look into chose fathom iris eyti of hers ! Yes* 
Well, you M( braver thin I am I I am honestly aFr&id ig look 
into chevr dark depths ; and inch perfectly white teeth E* 

“ 1 suppose you know how she came by them 
11 Nature endowed her with them, pf course.' 1 
■* There’a where you art wrong, my dear fellow !” 

"You don r i mean—you would not insinuate that- T> 

11 Oh, no, atr ; they are not aten* teeth,” 

" Then what do you mean t'* 

"They are simply polished.” 

"Polished 1 How i; it don*—with a woolen rajj and some sort 
ol [taste or powder t' 1 

"Simply with a Utile brush invented by a Dr. Horsey, of 
Utica, N, V.—ihc Felt Tooth Brush.” 

" Uy George l Do you know I <tvemdtrt4 - J * 

—St. Augustin* AVutf. 






Strongly endorsed by the Dental nnd Medic*! Professions. 

ilr. Marshall P- Wilder, New York's famous wEl. writes : "I 
fmd the Felt Toolh Polisher ro be all you advertise—a most t.x* 
celh!fl[ article. Merrily yours, 1 ' etc. 

Sold by all dealers or mailed, 13 Polishers with hindsum.*, 
imperishable Holder, for (10 cents, by 

HORSEY MEG. CO. t Utica, N,Y. 
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“FCRLEY k BUTTRUM” 

English Merino Underwear. 

.JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

■w 

Call Special Attention to this Cele¬ 
brated Brand of Underwear, of which 
they have constantly a full line. In all 
weights—suitable for the season—for 
Men, Women and Children. 

These goods are equal to any manu¬ 
factured. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 

from any part of the country will re¬ 
ceive careful; and prompt attention. 

James McCreery & Go. 

BROADWAY & lltli STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


DO TOD KNOW THAT 



MEN AND WOMEN 


DifTHtr in a* they (to in locks t If you want something 

to read that will interest yon in on* thoroughly thin any book you 
ever rend, tend lor i» topy of 

“HEADS AND PACES;” 

How iq Study [hem. A New Manual of Character Reading for 
the People. It Will show you how iq read people as you would a 
>hQQk, a he! iQ see if they are inclined to be good, uptight, honest, 
true, kind, char liable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy peo¬ 
ple, such m you would like to know. 

A knowledge of human nature Would save many disappointments 
la lodtl and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever pub¬ 
lished Fnr the price, 15,000 copies having been sold the first year. 
Contains 200 large octavo p?|n and JW pun rails. Send for it, 
and Study people von see, and also your own character. 

Wf will send it carefully by TO^it, postpaid, on receipt of price— 
only 40 cents, in paper, or |1 in cloth binding. Address 

FOWLER A WELLS CO., Publishers, 

TT7 Broadway, New York. 

N, R.—If you will mention this journal when ordering, we will 
Sind you Tree: a copy of the PhrrnHofiml Jcvrmii (20 cents a 

number, |3 a year;, a Magazine of Human Nature. 



Xa&ics' Sailor. 



RIDING flTJBIWg, §J00. 

[IN ANY CLOTH.) 

Walking a « d Traveling Gowns 
Yachting a nd Tennis Gowns 

COATS, WRAPS *»° HATS. 

Ladies desirous of ordering, and who arc unable to visit 
New York, can have sketches of newest styles and samples 
of doth forwarded free by mail. Pattern bodice anil measure 
ment form ensure perfect fit. 


2io Fifth Avenue, and 1132 Broadway, New York. 
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Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests a* easily as human mtfk. Send for "Our Baby’s First and Second 
Years," by Marion Hariand. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


CARNRICKS 


FOOD 


S Otu 


'Bit- 


gmii table 

Vy mortgage company. 

Capital ftrrbRcrlbeti, - * • • $4,000,000 

Paid In (OftHhj t - 1,000,001' 

C PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARANTEED FARJi 
MORTGAGES. Inti'mt payable semi-annually at any nt OUT 
offices. Our mortgages art upon IMPROVED FARMS ONLY. 
We ki-isi no money on ihc unduly stimulated property cl fii4 
towns and cities, A3so 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

OFFICES 1 

NEW YORK, 28H Broadway, PHI LADA., CPr *ik & Chait 
U< ts IO X, 117 Dovonshire hi. LON D ON, EN G LA N D. 

Sind for Pamphfrt- 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 

tJitf favorite fard wtedng* 

ttiLi Lair, It* storing et)Ji>r wIli-cii 

f rmy, aju! preventing iJandmit 
C c]onjLi»ea 1 !>d scalp, the 

■liair fniling.und || futo so 

HINDERCORNS. 

TWnf^sfc, bum •at atir! tn-rt cure Itor Corn*, RunErtnn tot, 
TUcif** 11 JIjinlcL. Knstirw^nrorttathaf^ l. Nh'-.c^^ie* 
to cure, 1J ceau at UniBgisLa. liistui & (Jo. .N* ?, 


Digitized by Google 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

AAwteFt*' now TO REDUCE WKlGEIt^J pmjm- 

trtiynireOBE-SlTT Only f«irfl m* 1 b™| ShtwlIijd ELei 
anti nanwoasdruF^ nprn^r*-«Mf Pff ™ Trcatiii?. with Tuis 10 - 
BtTurlrnn* JlliUr" TO ACT seriL In |»lulH UlJri >,t\ vemfit lor 
0-i :.Cu j i'3- & ti LiVJiToS iyPuMC. I’J^co. >o-w 1' o r.k 


JOSEPH f*| LLOTT’S 

*'■ STEEL V PENS. 


EMERSON 


EVERY PIANO 

WARRANTED 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878, 

The favorite If umbers, 303, 404i 6(H, 
351,170, and his other styles, 

Sold throughout the World, 


45.000 

MADE. 


FINEST 

TO N E 
MATERIALS 


PIANOS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE-1 

EMER'SON PIANO Co.BOSTONMASS.1 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

l-iirfi' -L LlUbUlMTMILl In Unr Wjflil Rif tlwlt 
Tr*':iEih'nl. ]-’n'l*5 ll v-'l.'i in-:it, 11 n L r init S- ,lp. 
+-u]^rrtm:n*p H,(f, Birth Mirtu. HuLri, W*rii, 
11 *tli. PttcklM^ Wciaklua. Ilei Nn.»x, Acn*, l*l!«i ■ 
pl'd. bl^k It.'A.l*, toWPA, Plttlna, *tC, m&A ilidt 
Iri'alniL'HE. SruJ, lot, far Ik,.? It 

nri ri rt I q ImpiurTe^nllanai ILh <>UUta, 

■ir. jom ii. wmnmi tiv. 

Jl-9 .\,rth Pearl Hi., Albany. W. T. 
Fr(*WlrEird. iStlL iDTfBtur ■of PkU Apiillillfi^ 
MifUlEf, flic. Si I I'iflOTi. Eli Pi'e fur LaJlek. 


Opt yppr I Why m>t save i*nt-half on 1.0<W useful art icjc* 
0 L L nCnL I S^ni-l for CatalogJC. Hig pay 10 .igt-nti. 

Chicago Stalr Ct>.. Chicago I'll, 


Chicago, 111. 


T cood news 

TO LADIES. 

loin-!, onlefi for our celebrated 
'IViih. Coirfv, and llutlnu 
Pui, iler, a tid Bflcuro n beautiful 
(r^ld Haajit or Mn'j! Khm' f. hina 
Ten Set, Dinner - 1 -. i. Li old Blind 
Mom Rn'o ToiJflt Rot. IGteh, Krnss Lamp, (’mlwr, i»r 
VfllwWjTTiftiomn. b'vrtMitiicultm *<M rr** 

TH K #i,IElLA.'C All I3UHM1 TIIA CO. ( 

R. t>» liyj; 2tta. 4iti4 51 Wi-y Li Knjvr Yvrk. 


[ --" 

■ E ■ 

Bno ^ ?jv|B 


T '^Sm 12 ® EFR ^“ ,£S 

\ I WITH pULl INSTRUCTIONS 

FILLS A WANT ! 

by MM. 

p w« 


Summer Session of the Bryant School, 

JtftfE si to SEPTEMBER t. 

4L Tho fees* [ocated 5-nd tnoil suoce^iffil of ifie Summer Schools Jur Boys. 1 ' 

For Cataloguo of tilk'r Session apply lo GLO. ISRUCE C0RTELYOU. Principal, Roslyn. Long Island. N. V, 


New Yukk, Ro;>]yn. Long Inland. 

The Bryant School. A Boardmg School of the hijjh. 

«?t t’lflifl |iH|f Prtntary, J n c erm fid ia te aiid Academic Depart- 

vlBHl QHAVING SOAP vffooMiFowLEP's. | c 1 S* .'j 

«r 1 J MiLtrapy IMF arr,i hthuir gRgr-r-i.s t ' 

merits; thorough. Military Organization and Discipline, with 
Systematic Physical Training. School property representing an 
outlay of over 1550, LKX), one of the finest tn the U.S., in prosimity 
to country' s-c?t of thy latY William Cullen Flryant, 

For catalogue apply to Qedhce H. CohtRlyoi?, Principal. 

OPIUM $ hiwm CURED 

At hn,me. N’ht cmlr irr nerruus ^hock. SfujiSL expviiAb 

The LESLIEE K££L£Y(.i), l>n If hi. 111 


made is'lilt llo-tllnic Water* 

EPPS’S 

1 : U ATKFUL—COJMI F« HTW G. 

COCOA 

]tfa«l<- ii L 1 lli Holllus milk. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 

The Cabinet Organ was introduced, by Mason & 
Hamlin, in. IHGL Mason Sl. Ham Lin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy over all others, 
having received Highest Honors at alt Great World's 
Exhibit tons since 1867. 


—SUPPLIED TO- 


H. M- Qtfsitv Victoria, 

The Ehynkss Eltg&nis, 

The Rqval Navv, 

S. S. "■ExRtiau” Afftj “UrfiiWA," 
STH ARTHUR St?t 4 -|VAW, 

Dr. Stasneh, 

Thro. Thomas, 

Duiilry Buck, 


iTALO C.iVSn’ANIN:],, 
Charles Gounop, 
GSO- W. MORGAN. 
Guo. W. Warrbk, 
S. P. Warren, 
Saint-Sarns, 

5t. Jam re's Hall, 
X Scnarwrnka, 


AND MANY UTHJfHS. 



THE LISZT ORGAN* 

WITH PITS TOP, 


PIANOS, 

WITH THm» 

IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 

PATENTED JULY 34 , 1383 , 

ARE CHARACTEKirW BY 

BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, 

GREATEST DUKABIIATY. 


IlFBOVED NfcTUUh Ul STRINGING* 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the e*- 
ir.Tordi.nary claim fur their pLanos I ha I they are 
suptnor u, alt others. They recognise the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
srl of piano building, but Mill claim superiority. 
This lliey attribute solely to the remarkable im, 
provement introduced hy them, in the year 18051, 
ami now bm AS the Mason & Hamlin PlANO 
StninCet!,, by the use o! which Is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of ton*, to- 
^ther with 'great[y increased capacity for standing 
in tune, mid other important advantage!. 


FASHIONABLE MODELS; 

Liszt Organ, Queen's Model, 

EoLlan Harp Organ 'at $ I OS., 

Yacht Organ ($22 and up), 


A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred pur¬ 
chasers, musicians, and [uin-rs, sent, together with descriptive 
catalogue, to any applicant. 

PUnvt And Organ! sold for cash or easy payments 3 also 

remed. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 



FOR THE HAIR. 

The Oldest and the Best. 


Fastens the hair where it has a tendency to (all out, renews its 
growth where Lne fibres have disappeared, preserves itl color in 
apitu qt age, sickness and sorrow, and makes it (however harsh) 
as flexible and glossy ns silt. 


NTERESTING 
—iTO LADIES*- 


Ladies all appreciate lovely things,, and like to orna¬ 
ment their homes. If they only knew how easy they 
could procure the prettiest of ornaments and at the same 
time benefit themselves* they would all take advantage 
of this excellent opportunity. A magnificent package of 
beautiful oleogr&pluc and chromatic samples of the 
lithographic art is mailed to any one who purchases a 
box of the genuine Dr. C. McLane's Celebrated Liver 
Pills from their druggist* and mails the outside wrapper, 
with 4 cents in stamps and their address plainly written, 
to Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUY the WRINGER SH& 

MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 



. Sara half the labor of oilier 
wTlnevm, and cotta but littlt* mere. 

rurrmrn^'H nut ukka&e 
, -- _ tWIrlKCTtie CLOTHES, 

Sal id White Butrtwr Belle. mmsiM. Agent* 
Warned everywhere. Empire W* €0.1 Auburn, H, X- 


PLAYS 


Diulogyes, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Itesi onl, Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


K Scnd S els, postage and get, fr*®, 40 flill-Sll® 
pagai latest Vocal and ltiSIfumental piece). 
Agent! warned. SAD to f KM a month, and fS.600 
in prizes. 

Muftoal Galaxy, 404 Washington St., Gorton, Mnis. 
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THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

25 CENTS. $3.00 A YEA R. 

Di stinctivel y R epresentative of American Thought and Progress. 

* 

Decidedly an Exponent of American Institutions. 

The Most Popular and Entertaining of the High-Class Monthlies. 


^iveaking of The American Magazine, The New York World says: Typographically, in the matter of illu-S- 
tration*, and so far as reading matter is concerned, it is a model magazine. 

The Washington Sunday Herald says : One of the best of our magazines is unquestionably The American 
Magazine. Its ruling aim is tersely set forth in the motto, “Representative of American Thought and Life. J11 
When so much of our literature is a weak copy of English thought and criticism, \t is pleasant to find well-sustained 
endeavor in the broad field which the young life and civilization of our own country afford. 


S HE serial of the year will be the intensely interesting story of TWO 
CORONETS, by Mary Agnes Tincker* This is without doubt the most 
powerful of the productions of this well-known writer, and it is a story 
that In point of realism has had few equals* It began In the April number. 
Back numbers can be obtained, 

A special feature will be the publication, from month to month, of articles 
of National Interest and importance by the most eminent writers and authori¬ 
ties in the country* 

Among - the many attractions which will appear in the June number may 
be mentioned the following: 

OUR DEFENCES FROM AN ARMY STANDPOINT, by Gen, O. O, Howard. 
This article will be finely Illustrated, and will show in the terse and soldierly 
manner which characterises the Commander of the Division of the Pacific 
the measures that should immediately be taken to insure our National safety. 
GeneraUlike he does not believe in awaiting an attack before preparing to 
resist Jt t and he has written his views in a manner that renders them inter¬ 
esting alike to citizen and soldier* 

THE ART OF ENTERTAINING, by Mrs, Gen. John A. Logan* There is not 

m 

a lady in the land who has a higher or more merited reputation for graceful 
hospitality than Mrs. John A, Logan, How to make a guest feel entirely at 
ease, and how to perform the many other duties that confront the aspirant 
for social influence are subjects of perpetual interest. The article will be no 
text-book on etiquette, but will have the flavor largely of personal experience* 
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ADONG THE CARIBBEAN: THE ELBOW ISLAND, by Dr, William F* Hutehiu- 
son. Pew Americana realise the opportunities for commercial advancement that eaiist 
between the United States and West India and South American countries^ and Dr. 
Hutchinson having spent hie winters there for seventeen years, has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the resources of those countries. It is hoped that his 
illustrated articles, which will appear from time to time during the year in “ Tho 
American Magazine/* will have the eifbct of causing our merchants to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities that are presented. His paper in June will deal with 
Harbadoes: The Elbow Inland, 

DICKENS* AMERICAN CHARACTERS is the title of a paper that will be con¬ 
tributed by George Edgar Montgomery, tho poet and critic. The subject in itself is 
exceedingly interesting, and the article will be nicely illustrated* 

ANARCHY AND DYNAMITE*-Part n. The second paper on this subject is even 
-more exciting and interesting than the first. It abounds with vivid descriptions of 
military tactics and diplomacy, and withal teaches a lesson of great valub to every 
law-abiding citizen. 

4 

DINNER FOR TWO, by Elia W. Beattie, is a charming illustrated sketch, spark¬ 
ling with wit in almost every line. Its motive is to show that a man *s a man. 

In addition to the above, the June number will contain many other features of 
special interest-__ 


Among the many Contributors to THE A MERIC AX MAGAZINE unit be found the following : 


John G. Whittier, 
Archdeacon Farrar, 

Or. William A. Hammond, 
George Parsons Laths of, 
Key, Robert Collyrr, D, D. t 
E. P. Rof* 

Eixjar Fawcett, 

Admiral Pavh> D. Porter, 
Rey. R* S- Storks, D. D +p 
Louise Chandler Moulton* 
Joaquin Miller, 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 
T. Trowbridge, 
rs. John A, Logan, 

Mrs, John Sherwood, 


Jenny June, 

Dr, William F, Hutchinson, 
Bessie Chandler, 

Edna Dean Proctor, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Rey, Newman Hall, D. B** 

Gen. W. T. Sherman* 

W. H. Rideino, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Richard Watson Gilder, 

Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 

Marion Ha it land, 

Rev, T* DeWitt Talmage, D. D,* 
W* Hamilton Gibson, 

Eliza betei P* Peabody* 

Gen. 0, O. Howard, 


C* H. Parkhurst, D* D., 

Rev, Morgan Dtx, 

Harriet Beecher. Stowe, 
Ernrst Ingrrsoll, 

Will Carletos, 

Rebecca Harding Davie, 
Helen Campbell* 

Francis Parkman, 

Frances E. Willard, 
z. L. White, 

Lccy Larcom* 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale* 
Edith M* Thomas* 

. Macdonald Oxley* 
rof. David Swing* 

And many others. 



Recent Press Comments on THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

jVrtip York World: Typographically, in the matler of HSust rations. and so far *& reading matter is concerned. The AmhmtCah 
MA&azcse La n model magazine. 

Washington Sunday Herald . One of the best of our monthlies in unquestionably Thk American MACAtlSB, Its* ruling aim is 
tersely M! forth in the motto, " Reprwantalivc of American ihgu^ht and lift 1 .” When so much of our literature is a weak copy oi 
English thought a-cid crii cism,, it is pleasant to find well-suiEamcd endeavor m th* broad field which the young life and civihration oi 
our own country atTord. 

Mtp York Journal a/ Commerce ; Quietly and by its own merit*. The AviflPICAJf MAGAiJSffc has taken a place iin the front rank ol 
periodicals. Ill best answer to thg*e who questioned whether there wai room for another popular monthly in the- United States, is the 
suCi-eas it has achieved. We should say, from a critical ejcnmmalion, that Thb American is aiming tg interest and jtiuiSc the public 
with the best original matter that Can be procured, leaving to competitor* the task of instructing in politics and social science and 
the graver thing*, of life. 

Philadelphia Public f-edger : The success of ThIe AMit^iCAN prove* that there L* at way* literary room for A £uud magarirte. It is 
worthy of its name, and is a high-C-lass representative of American interest, in individual and. national life. 

The Congreyationahst. Boston ; The AmemcaN MAGAZINR is rapidly taking a place among the foremost of les class. No Letter 
articles ore published than many it contains. Everything in it is good. 

Potion Beacon r It is now one of the great periodicals, both as to illustrations and literary merit. 

Central Baptist r St. Louis U SS elevated in tone, broad in it* scope, and presents the finest tHutioni of Our very best wrilers. 

iVfu.vtrh [N.J.) Journal,- There is not .1 dull page between the covers oJ this superbly printed periodical. It ;s a specimen of 
typographic beauty that hi* no superior 

Utica (N. V.J Tribune t There « no periodical published more attractive than Tun American MAcAEIUlFh 

Boiton Journali It has an elegance of finish and pictorial work that place* m among the Leading magazines, 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 

T4& liHoA tiWAY, NEW FORK. 
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THE M.W. HAZEN CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


The M. W, Hazen Co., 64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York, publish the leading 1 
Subscription Books in the world. They are noted for their liberality to Agents, and for 
their fair dealings. They published in April 

* 

THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK OF THIS DECADE , 

ENTITLED, 

THE KINGDOM OF NATURE 1 

m 1 

g- 

A Pictorial Cyclopedia and Complete Library of the Marvels of 

Auiin al Nature* 

Edited by MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 

This book contains nearly 1,000 beautiful illustrations* prepared at a cost of over 
$50,000. It is edited by the celebrated Mrs, Frank Leslie, who, after saving from bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin the great publications left by her late husband* devoted herself to the work ol 
preparing this wonderful book* The sales must be enormous, and Agents will do well to secure 
territory early. 

Among other popular selling books published by this House are : 


The History of the Great Cause of Labor, 

A Humorous Book by Bill Nye, 

A History of the Methodist Church, 

A History of Odd-feilowship, 
“ Masonic Light,” etc. 


An important SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT w ill be sent to all Agents upon application. 

Agents Wanted for the United States and Canada, 



THE M. W. HAZEN CO., 

64 & 60 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE M. W. HAZEN CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED HOME BOOK 

The World’s Great Nations. 

-i 

By THOMAS POWELL. 

A Geographical, Historical and Pictorial Encyclopedia, describing and illustrating the 
Habits, Customs, Manners, Government, Social and Domestic Features, Religions and Pas- 

i 

times of every Nation, from the earliest dawn of civilisation up to the present time; presenting 
to the reader a brief but comprehensive account of ah Nations, from the Rudest to the Highest 
state of Civilization. 

* 

The most lavish use has been made of the engraver's art, illustrating every phase of life 
with engravings exactly reprinting tin settles described. This work embodies the results of all 
the Great Travels and Explorations of recent years, in which artists and writers have combined 
to aid in giving us correct and detailed information never before attained. 

The publishers realizing that accounts of foreign lands without illustrations lose half 
their force, while, aided by truthful pictures, they make a clear and ineffaceable impression 
on the mind, have been exceedingly lavish in the use of illustrations, and have embel¬ 
lished this grand work with 

Over One Thousand Engravings. 

They have all been designed by artists of renown, and engraved by the most skillful 
engravers at an expense of over $6o t ooo t 

With this book at hand for ready reference, the whole world lies before the reader, 
not in dull and tedious description, but in vivid pictures, throwing light on all subjects 
met with in daily reading, and impressing them Indelibly on the mind. Jt is pre-eminently 
the greatest work of modern limes, giving an accurate history of the human race in which 
the varying phases of man’s progress are distinctly marked. 

This great work contains over 600 quarto pages t ^ x n inches* 

Reliable Agents wanted* to whom will be given exclusive territory 
and special terms, 

• THE M. W. HAZEN CO„ 

64 & 66 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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*(fUu^tratc^ [paper* 

DUVOTED Tn 

Fashions, Fancy Work, 


And ihe Interests of the Home 
in gen or a /. 


Its answers to correspondents fill a num!»er of 
columns, and, covering every possible field as they 
do. arc of universal interest. 


The illustrations of the styles are of the very latest 
and best, anti everything is so plainly and practically 
described that you can easily make up whatever you 
wish, from the information given. 


The illustrations of the hats and bonnet are 


gotten up without regard to cost* and you car al¬ 
ways find just what you want without any trouble 
look mg for it. 


This illustration is taken from a recent number of 


The JOURNAL, and is a fair sample of all the others, 


Is it not worth this to know always just what the 
style is, and just what you want to wear, ttnd how to 
make it up? 


Try it lor one year. (Jet up a club, and get some 
of our beautiful premiums* Sample copies free. 


Address, 

Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co 

17 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK* 


SAPPHO TtA-QGWH, 
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—?hh — 

Family Journal & Ladies’ Companion. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE four-column monthly publication of the same size as Harper's Weekly. It 

is a distinctively family newspaper, containing articles by the ablest writers* of interest to the 
housekeeper and to the general reader, for only SGc, per year, It will always be found clean 
and svholesome* and nothing objectionable will be admitted to the reading and advertising 
columns, 

The Premium List is the most liberal ever offered by a newspaper, and contains articles of 
value to all. To every single subscriber some useful article is 
given. 

To every lady subscriber who so desires will be given one of the celebrated Gilbert Cut 
Waist Linings, indispensable to every woman. These waist linings retail at 40 cents* and 
cannot be bought for less, (Bust measure only* required in ordering.) 

Your choice from more than 200 Books, neatly bound, and by the most famous authors, such 
as Hugh Conway* Rider-Haggard* Wilkie Collins* The Duchess* Quida, Sir Walter Scon* 
and the authors of 11 Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde h> and lf Dora Thorne,” 

Any two of these books will be sent for a single yearly subscription at $o cents, or any one 
book for a sis months' subscription at 25 cents. 

TO EUROPE *no RETURN FREE! 

Owing to its connections and recognized standing* The Family Journal has made an 
arrangement with the White Star Line of United States and Royal Mail Steamers, and is enabled 
to offer* during the present season, a free* first-class ticket to Liverpool and return* to those who 
send a list of four hundred subscribers. Already hundreds of voluntary' canvassers are now 
working in churches and schools throughout the country' to secure this prize. A premium of 
this magnitude and popularity has never before been offered by a newspaper. 

The American Magazine* the price of which alone is $3*00* will be sent, /ret i for one year* 
to any one sending a list of ten yearly subscribers for The Family Journal. 

Send only 10 cents and receive The Family Journal on trial for three months, 25 cents for 
six months, or a year for 50 cents, 

THE DOUGLASS PUBLISHING CO., 

65 East Eleventh Street, New York* 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


From the Original 
Manuscript. 



BY 

EDGAR HENRY. 


PAPES, 75 CENTS. 

** Under lh* non-'Committal but very lu^jtnlive ijile ofEighty- 
Nine," & Company publish the tnust unique and 

Curious of books, 3[ i* n ttflry kutd on the pos-sibi In of Ibe 
presen 1 socio-political condition)* ^-ni« tt from a point so 

ir j w and singular (hat it >cem>f strange tbit it should not before 
have .attracted attention, and yet fto fullul probability that the 
reader [4 startled with the thought that whai is iherein described 
may at any moment Wiar, Unlike all other works of this char- 
StCf^rr. lhc climax is not reached by any absurd appeal to force, 
hul by a quiet and simple evolution ot social forces, the growth 
and character qt which are st't forth with a sort of blundering | 
force fulness that half conceals the art which undtrtie* the weird 
forecast it riveta in the reader's consciousness/' 


XTBA CLOTH, tl.25. 

"The extent and accuracy t>f the writer's knowledge *f put lie 
affairs supgistrt the man of practical official experience and points 
unmistakably to the public service as the training school of t no 
author, Unless, indeed, it shall a]ipear that the author is rut 
Ohe unfafhdiar f O the halls ot Con^rt.^fi, we should be wiUirg. 
from the cursory f lamination given, to hazard ihe guess that ft r„ 
ClevcEaud 1 s ofDcial guillotine hy chopping off the support of tDue 
H obese and laiy' Republican, hi.ia given IQ Otir literature a new 
author of singular power. Th-f Country will tie jsraiefu] for tins 
book, though it ia doubtful if the man who wieldtd the wilt 
relish iEjC result of his work. It is a book that every one will 
rrad r though it is probable that very few will rt*e front its pcruial 
without ieelinjj some raw spois on their personality/ 11 


I 


A New Boole by Max 0 'Kell, author of 11 John Bull 
And llis Island/ 1 etc,, etc. 

John Bull, Jr.; 

Or, FRENCH AS SHE IS TRADUCED. With an 
Introduction by Geokfu Cary Ecclsston. i vol., 
i6mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, gill top, $1.00. 

"There is not n page m thi* delightful Hide volume that docs 
not sparkle. 11 — PA/Jtl (itiftkiil I 

" A volume bubbling over with brightness, and Is pervaded 
with wholesome common sense .’*—Adivrtijfr 

" More of the casual wit of a bright and well-bred man than ihe 
labored jokes of 3 proltiiU>nal jest'-r."— fifafrv, 

i 


Manners. 

a hand-book of serial customs. Fj^ 

[JORStt> BY THE &L 1 TE OF NEW YORK. l6mD, 

new style of binding, 50 cents. 

CASSELL'S COMPLETE 

Pocket Guide to Europe. 

Edition for i&SS, Planned by E. C. StydmaN, compile-d 
by EdwardKing, revised by M, F. Sweetser, arid 
edited and brought down to date by Mr, Stelmah, 
with the aid of skilled exerts in Europe, i vol-, 
l6mo, leather binding* $1,50, 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 


A Biography of William l. t German Emperor and King of Prussia. By ArCHiuald Forbes, Ihe famous war 
correspondent* with preface and additions by JolJN P. JACKSON* I voL, i2mo, extra doth, $1,50. 

Archibald Forbes' life of ihe ]aie Emperor of Germany ha* ihe ^>dvantage of being the first TO ht issuifr! after the Emperor 1 * death. 
It was not, however, like so many btographien that, appear within a. few days of lh* subject's death, written in a burry and rushed out 
lair ihe like of timeliness. It 3S quhe safe to say lhat no man living was better equipped for (his work than Mr Forbes, for besides 
being a close student of contemporaneous history, he was intimately associated with the German Ktnperor as a special war corres¬ 
pondent, accompanying him on tbo campaign through Alsace and Lorraine, up to the very walls of Paris. Mr. Fortes look plenty ot 
lime m 1 be writing of chi t biography, and LI ha* every evidrnte of Careful preparation. 111 -health prevented bis writing the last three 
chapters, but a worihy pen was found in that of John P. Jackson, ai Net*- V'ork, who wm Iftrald correspondent during ihe Fratico- 
Prussian war, and than whom no man is better posted in German affairs. 


English Writers, VoL II. 

naatjc^ jl\" attf-uft tow ahds a 

Histor^^of^HngJis^Literature^ 

By Henry Mor ley, LL.D. VoJ, IL, from Cicdmon to 
the Conquest, VoL I.* new edition now ready, con¬ 
tains from the Earliest Times to Beowulf. Each in 
1 vol., i2ico + Price, $1.50* 

* Color . 

A Scientific and Technical Manual, treating nf the Opti¬ 
cal Principles, Artistic Laws and Technical Details 1 
governing the useful colors in various arts. By Prof 
A* H. Church. With illustrations* Price, $1,50/ 

Architectural Drawing. 

By R. Phene Sfikks, With 9 colored and n plain 
plates. Preface to the American edition by Wm. K. 
Warf, Professor of Architecture in the School of 


Byrnes-Hawthorne Series. 

From the Diary of Inspector ByftNES, Chief of Detect¬ 
ives, New York. By Julian Hawthorne, Each 
complete in 1 vol., i6mo, paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, $I ( OQ- 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Section 558; or, The Fatal Letter, 

NSW H]HI'OKS. JiOW HEADY OF 

An American Penman, 

A Tragic Mystery, 

The Great Bank Robbery, 

"On. the newsstand*, in the hotel Corridors, on ihu railway 
train*, (he work* of Byrnts-1lawlborne tiu wEih those uf Steven- 
non mul Kider-Ks^gard in popularil y. and po«r*s ibit unusual 
merit of truth/'— J7tt £rvning Sun, N . V. 


Mines, Columbia College, New \ork City. 


1 vol. t 


4to, Price* $5.00, 

MflU/ BFlPlV ( Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications is now ready^ and will J OUVIT FUrr 
rUW n.L/UJI, J be sent free to any address on application^ SEND FOR IT NOW, \ oLft I fh LL. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, N, Y. 
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VALLE 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
-IN THE WORLD.- 


]Lk-r n; riiij'. li nrliuk ability wan hfi iLgUMi- ^VY-k i J ‘ ,'II 

hrtfr Will) i-^tl iiLllfll A (W4 ufUKiT IVvt I 

Ei<nnyo Fawn ek. Pad, ajd Hook tf Isf-\V\A I 

srjtL'nriosfA, prlviupfttHHllmiJflD«fi>-r V\ l 1 jj HJfW/ 

u« ipawdcriDiiiiU)rin)! \\ U 

liLiinl, riFnhun* In.trurlltim fur MjimtrpA _A| j 

H^niinutwn nuillliindpiLlnlliif, Erll> VK fcT.i" / 

tn-' -m liWlll pAtnlTn^-rnL while, bl ur, yrllnw, jf 

pink and (MhfT liwrin; nliu r--iiinL ija hl'it* *inj 

irMnu'fwmi i>q utlher mac'prp, K«j ftumyfi'ul 10 mvntfOu, &nng bl iinglf,, M 
P fp-i*- |iA(ii-rn* At ■ I line. hi uniil prlc n, tbr nqun L ui lJii' tlnm- wnuLJ coPt 
# HL A Ltlmugb It i« frt'f, IbL* hi tfa« It rciil t)ut'rTi ill 
HlJIHipilLl Olllfltatnd #n every hind lUrlnDn-Jrilcnktiptir <m|'PtL- 
0f. Vb-p, very iiiin'li .'i| prior. aiLil my murh more iIihl ih •<■' which 

h/:VM |i4-|‘l| ■• < - 11 j ■ I I_ r r.. r *1 ochlild ltlpwrind., bjf hlrfnn: of 

Utc*F i.jIj! fli■ inadr fi<r U',di:(l ip|tC lie dull icuciii, wn gtt *hvm at ItHt fci*l f 
[hr niBiiafarLunir wap glad to hikr ihe rtr-lrr,. it cott. thil hi* help might, 
hr- kept ■: Tver*- A11 may depend [|tn[ tr gn the vtty iH'PMncBl miitk iuil Lip 
t*rty w*y d]i-p|t*blr cihint e>rf ]ptE( bc-ftm lh« public, Finti Hid ll-O'ltP- 
ktrjpcr i menEhLy, lls largo page*. 6| li.ng t-Blumt*, regular price IS trnlp a 
vi *m It general I r ackncwlfrlfril lo bp thn hipl grnrraJ wprtru II iLhal, 
In-apr keening and family Journal »□ America: li 1* thtrnainirf an. I of 
[rim Lrtt Sntrrrpt, aa well pa u*m*l[ It* run [rlbnlur* rmbranr thr wiilrtt 
fhiiprof hHlliatic lAltP-rL FurThcrm-n-re. wci hare lalrly b**-4>-ni* rwitliapFiJl 
PKiim (jf lilt grand monlMy, N lllmli If* (V Ihf )'<iU|h| itlaci, liir 
thaac' (*f nil iiflfp \vhtP*e fai-iirU larr nhl w lthrrrdE 10 
Jpihtr s+ l"li|f culopiici', regular prlr* "A a jr*f ^unPlnne tl 

hn,i.*>-n fayoriblf u the brpt jnuih'i iFKHUhly In America, The hul wrili-ra 
for youth, sitlkp world, art 1 !(■ rr |tu kr conlributan: llii novqu.-h-il *J1 oepf 
[hr vrorlfllL* *[abnllb(ir at [ha bnd. RoCh |ta|wr« ipr *plrtl4|tlI.' I11 *Ip! rl I idl 
b L r ibr bollartiink ffi will Ink* 3'll,lllft triAl yi-iip Pubacrlheca at A 
I'Ckr V. Ilk'll cHvPi IIP but a nippikfl t*piIrtliaa of [he ciHtf. 
f HPP ■ I'lirLhtnnc'rt, ereiy trial year utt.arHbnf t fnr richer of Ih* 
PliPP 1 isapen wilt r^rrive f rtfS hjf biail our neitr ] fid pattern 
^ * ^mnpllpf^iqiri-r Ttial Jeajt cutiBrTi[i[ioqa wij|| lip friTli- tbl 

‘‘ ‘ “ fur r iltirr tif [hr papen a» (bll.ivri: 1 iwh'i rim ior anL 1 

mitfll. H® rimt«: V irbiH'rintlmi aiu| & OHlfllk, IF *m[ at unr Limr, ft JV 
wntii 4 mbwiiplton* hbi. 1 4 ^utlluh Ifaetut at tinr time, Al , F^r (1 acnj 
a nlol Llif till], tail ftfcT IrM, pend 4 *rr n t TKMtape pruti.p*. Iltlfrr at inn r 
pel I htee Honda to JoLei jfHL.at B crtitx o*cb t y>id can tin li In a few minulea 
and iIpry will tEirtiiU yi'ii l |m|irr* will tie mall rd rrgnbarlv to Lbolr h-|i«ra.ta 
aildrraaea While trlnl J-rnr aubtc-rUKr* arr aen-c'.l fnr finish U.l 
III «■* Il piyjrr* tl|fl rula ihnl A *r*¥ ltiT*r pf'pf.ortli.n of all w]i£p 

r- inl p'trlrpr [mi^ r fnf a year, Win! ir IhrreMftrr, and nr#> witling to [say lh» 
fegular E'rirt of 7i cent* a Jttr [ tlwiMJJltl ibn, aailmi roll* Ofi, W* Tr-ap a 
t-rcilLi tbat u tl iflra ui. 

f nrr I Ibeirtalyrarmliwrlprinin are-fltmriH 0****, atidthlMh# 
pKPP I llfillll 4lli’('h I>r Htn ht binf l> n| n|iH 1^ hnL 

1 avn Ebjuwe—1 1 rni Lrclj' f n-y r It li the grvalept and belt 
offrrerer cumin In i}ic puhllf, LnrfC llEVI flf paciflntl 
—errry ilir [|ut tan hrujclml tl llkludldi all frihrr tJlUbrp purpapped, bj 
tillP. Clip tir^l. Ihfr lntip[ afllalle. ihe Kegnl i|iieenr Itrlow irr give a 
li aL of a few of thr patirmi; ipacy In tot) taluama hi ailn ift of paarjiMg alK 
} r>[ipki foe fletn. T 1-2 Inchi 2 ‘tide dnlnt, I 1-*' In-hi 1 HpCrndi.i 
1'Lnarl ileiign, H ineh t 4 r.Dldcn LLml, 4 Inch [ £ Fyind Lilli-a : It | l ar-nn , J 
Moa* Ittrto ltudi | d Tnhr koarit StWlti'ai'30 Oak L-Piin; II Hfildm Hair 
IVlirt: I '1 ELs j - lit frirl'l Head] li Plr-iL; ]3-Sltn"l.i rriri; 18 Uwl; 17 Dog; 
I- 1 ! Hu I terfly; ]ftA|tplc Jll-pp..n:p; L1I I'alla Llle; VI Anobrir: £! .tti'ITl licit 
Glurifl: STJatpMiOif Mi'll-P I J4J*alihit ; 2.1 iMlBf ll fnCfri- IllO-tidU; IH Furh- 
link: Sf IJrll IiTi-f-r; ISHFati; IS! I'lown'a If rad j. Ill t'.il a I lend. T9 <nlii*r 
■idrndhltatlrmi am included In ihl* It l L If ill QllTrn of ■r*np[iiri4 Mttflli 
—in all 14Ml pailerni. Safedelkeffy (runrnblrrd, t'o^u-iaing LhlponrBl anj 
iH'ly f AD. wiih'-ul ciip.-nnr-, ninho h.-n.. hrrtulirul In mane wara, ran rtn.- 
bnilcler chELiln-r p'aiid imNyp'r |r ihing in lb* IBO«l fliarriMit|f inamirf, and 
rij'idlly nankf* Inuht y by il-.Eng plninpInT, Luptre, KtTi» ricton nn-i 
I [in i-1 |iallirlhgfp'f ollirrr. A g"Oi).i|jiiii[iin|j i;.'L3t l.r ip Lndlfprnpahl" Id every 
w-nnan who ram tn mak-i tmlne britillfbl. TM > Otllfll fOhUini pallrTTii 
fi.r rarh pi*d every lir^nrh of Jireille w>irk, fldirrr pninllng, rtf., nrulilir 
lliiifU tif litilriirilnitaiiitlii'-iil ekar and really en»j. Thinjuifti 
will iId moiT f. ir II ■ ¥. and L A inr,1 1 ban tnany lline* 1 be anioun t of a trial 

yr-nr pnhM-rspilsijt *[yhl (ilhnrniae; tin honiK aht'idd he with «ut It, The 
iH-aunmi ilnigiipnf 1 hSp JiKdaL iji rti^r <rf Obldlk *Ri: *LI. TliC ILUJU 
wbererer aeen; vrhen ever onvi -t,f [«m mrh a Inrallty thear fame ipremk. 
acid inpriyTlti *it, V v ill potitcrl[iriona unniilv fhlhiur, iMoiiy w|i*hav^ -fwid 
if i ffl 91 1“ «ia for iin till p anil weir pi tipped Uhlll [hr y pair cinr dv pign p p 
havp prcurei! our ootdl and laid a-iile hipem the ntbr-ri. TlHHf whotali- 
Pi'riht Will hud thr [ia[H r< wy[| n-tinli petrral (lime* tlie IrtiLingropC Of a 
1*1*1 year a(ihwrij>t I. ut h an il (hr miy .ri[y wi ll mtn ke 1L|i Id ti* the Inca. I bat 
(hilynitrt Incsr. * hnmgh aneh a fnw prlre,, hy conlLanlng aqbn-rihi-r", 

_ _ _ _PfeL - . I _ ■ . . 4 P - k_l .14 I I 1 t. ■ L L ■ _ ... 


T HE firigiiisl r-.irrtiLtla for whicti twt pair! £ 50.000 
tit'rnfy yean ago tlAi been rnodihetl pr 

changea in the slightest. ThiNannp |h Irlen- 
Llcal in quality ta-tlay wltli (tint 
uinilc iui'nty ypftr* mrw* 

I T Contains llftthltlU Hint (ait |n|nr( 
lliv liiipnl fabric. Ji briflbteiB cojen 

eiil[ bleaches white*, 

TT u-.i*ht<i nAiinds hjv. 1 hTAflltets n* nn other soap in 
“ iht worUI does—withOul sliKnlting—leaving tliem 
Soft ,nd white ami like new. 


T HERE is a grral navliiffof time, of Libor, of 
^oap k of fuel. Anti of ihc fioric, where Dobbins 1 
Electric bo.tp is Lined tifftinlllljif sill r^4?lloild. 

0 m; irlnl wiil dc mam Irate i[£ great merit. It 
will p.iy you lo moLe iLjl trial. 

T IKE oil best tliliiffM, it Li cXL-Ltiiively imitutid! 
And counterfeited- 


peware of Imitations. 


I NSIST upon Pobhllis' Electric, Don't take 
Mnpnclic, Elcclro-M.iyic, Philadelphia Electric* Of 
any other fraud, simply because it is the a p, They will 
rum clothe* 1 giml aic dear ut dny price. Ask for 

-* -4 llOBfil 5S’ E LECTAIC 

nnd. take no other. Nearly every pirocer from, Maine 10 
Alelico keeps it in mick, [f yemn hasn't ll, he will or* 
dtr from his ru,"i*rest whok*Alc groCcr, 

HEAD q:ijvful5y the inside wrapper Around each bar, 


Dobbins’ * Electric * Soap 


DRESS STAYS 


■ " ' finished in Thr#:* 

Thread, Ctflih and S^lin^opvcrcd. "Try thun 


!<; J jy I* fl 11 r □ r |H| TVe will Jadht y. -i ir nn rni. I j,r|f| pv-m In 
111 I-II If f nf II A il IF rii-an A j . Ji 1 - I ■! I I y 1 H 

i ■ m I ■ kl# *ri nii h k [KiPtp.pfT 1 ii n in 111 ^ you wltlth*-n rr- 

fHwirTT-jit nqmhen rifpfcUiPM, eard*, ratilcgaf*. IhnoltP, umpk w.fl.* <>{ 
art, rlyrialnr*, ndgaatnr*, (jAjrri.g^U'-e-l *aEH|ilr*, ■H.-. 1 Plt n 1 . ?LcihVKp:ryi 3 - 
li*yrin tlii'jrrrjllnv.pa lli'ld nf ihe ET^Bt vnj'l-iyni'Til *iimI anTricr hu-viur-ps, 
Thotv m'Iimh 1 un ni ■■■* *rr In il.Lp 1 11 r 1 -l-1 --tv 1 - Il d r-.T,-1v^ ikni wlii-.li If ] n,c-. 
rhppv'l. whiUIiJ i;.n 4 | (ill nf #11 rnph, I JinvyiaiLiI#-if man 41 . 1 I worn* 11 hmk-a 
largr wmii r,f Tnen-py in (hr-ngv-nry bupinert. Tm* thf million* of dniJlari 
w iwik 4 ,f pi-^idp Jir* yMTly pm]i 1 il.r.iiifrli ig-rnLi. Tbi* IMrvrOn-y If pui^Il! 
and u*nd hy [Tit IrUilpngiii.ilhHili-rrp. tjiHikiflkf*. Itovrlljf d^alrrp, Inv-rnton 
anil n-Ai-.u-fa, Inn r« oi Ihr I'nllv-il Slal-rp anil Kun>pi. Il ip rv£*Td«I *p chit 
Mliulinl Aputl'HlKlDiy uhll* wnrkl l»4 !■ rrllvq upon: Almrvrnt h-n^it* 
*11 *vIt■ m- itimn i[i|Kit In il, Eb,i*r -n hnPv tialn'p nrp Ifi il wLLt ki’v-p 
;i«mmL -nil a|| Lhf nfpr m^noy mu king Lhlng* clmE (T-riiB out, wliil* f| tP- r**- 
turr will flunr EO- lUfin Ih i PIApAy ncfi-ain. J im nn-t! Iiargphu uf [fa* miwl 
rr-lirtbli- drmi nbtl bv]-iuL IhIoit pH. Agi'iitf tun he Jjinnirjf lnlhvlrDwnLiM-a.1- 
lllt* Aiffli* nMirmnip; ipivi-llng *11 arwind. hfimfi apv-Qt* m»kf o*-rf 
I. n i1*wuhi*i] doblnr* 11 j-raf, All dv [ 1 Mbilp 4.11 vi bnc Ih^agviu liai r,i **]], Few 
rlii-f4-fl.r* wliokii,,^'*11 rtti,,nL r!ii' tiu.^invpP Of [Ih>w wh<> innpLuj agrntpj 
lb oh- Wlid hi*'*' Ibis ktfhmuclon mil* W(f maivej rg*iiy[ IhOM fthcua 
un.nirpari' in ttiip IHfijcrijnr gv-[ [bill I■■ fCl-mMlEfei»n rRFS and roinpielc. 'LIlI* 
lUrn-turr i* u*^-t hy all nrp[-oti*r flnup. all oref Ih* wurid, whn emplny 
Vrnlp, rim Ijlli-myh flrmiHiglt. Tnur mnn in ihtp jlinh-Eriry will bring 

you in irr-: 1 1 lnr<nnalivn und Inrgn Vila* l rh'-ijpAhilp ¥.*1! Flmiugh LEbt ]<-i| 

to ppnJlifllilrwi'-rk. an.il roiTt'SI, Hn4rl, Iht vny Unllmall inrriimeELt 
Rou l-Au ihnkf.li [y h*vn yngf n*mr»ni(iadiireglpriiated Inthlutl-r^lnx^. 

AUiLrrn, AkLJlKiK AuLMi' llitlOvir 
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Fine Lawn Tennis for 1888 


Our experience in past seasons has fully satisfied us that there is a growing demand for the 
Finest Goods* For this reason it is our constant effort to improve our lino in every possible 
way, and we feci much gratification in offering the line we this season put forth* as we are con¬ 
fident the merit of the goods will •insure the satisfaction &f wtr customers* We show several 
novelties this season which we feel will recommend themselves to Tennis players-—The most 
prominent among which we call attention to. 


THE SLOCUM RACKET 

FOR 1888 . 


No* 0. “The Slocum Racket,” the best shape known, \ PHL f r HrB 1 f i J H 

made of very finest stock obtainable, atiri strung I wj fttlf Tjfti 

with extra selected gut, ebonite throat-piece, cedar -jef f - JKnR 

handle, perfectly balanced. Price .,.$6.00 

No* 0C* “ The Slocum Racket,” cork handle. . 6.50 

No. 10, “ The Slocum Racket/’ cedar handle* strung with finest English gut, 

b 

In addition to Th© Slocum wo offer the following complete line of Tennis Bats 

thoroughly good rackets ; 

“THE TUXEDO CLUD.” “THE WINDERMERE.’ 


No, 8 , “ Tuxedo Club 


THE GREENWOOD 


THE LAKESIDE 


No, 4 , “The Greenwood*......,.$3.00 

..... . $4.00 No. 3 , “Favorite”. ................ 2.0a 

............. 2*50 No. 1 . “Boya 1 Own *,...,... 1.50 

.fit $io.oo, $12.50, $15.00, $20,00, $25.00* $35.00 and $40.00 

Wright & Ditson’s Tennis Balls, list. $5„ 00 \ to dubs .., r 4,00 

Spalding's liesl 14 " n 5 .op ,l .............. 4 ™ 

Ordinary Covered Balk* ,f 4.00 « .. .3.50 

Special Double Center Nets, hand.made, No. 2C t 36x3.15 thread. ...... 4 00 

“ " 11 41 « “ 4< 3C*42XV*S " -- 5 °° 

Ordinary Nets .. No. t, 27x3* $1,50; No. 2,36153, $2,50; No. 3, 42x3* 3- 

Jointed Poles,$1.00, $1.50and $2.00; Standard Poles, $J ■«>, $2.oa and 3.00 
We are making a specialty of Fine Tennis Clothing, Out line embraces all 
the latest novelties in both English and American goods. 

Our catalogue will be mailed free [q any address. It is very complete. 


No. 5, “The Lakeside* 
No. 3. “ Geneva *. 


LAWN TENNIS SETS 
TENNIS BALLS. 


TENNIS NETS- ^ 

NET POLES. 

TENNIS CLOTHING { 
CATALOGUE 


A. G. SPALDING & BRO 


241 Broadway, New-York, 


108 Madison St. Chicago 
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, yi For 

y 1 SimplU 

* /jf city fLnd Du- 
^jr rabilityi and 
*^r quality of work, 

r ft if UP*quaI#d t wJills 

for Li(fht.iioea of Draft 

it excels by a huge puTccnl- 
■ja any other bwn Mower 
made. & 1 n tL F^r circular *rnl 
price-lift 


resit ng 


1 attis a l finish, notvarwiilj. H.r iTwriiCiil. Allow no iubstitutijii;. 


For sale everywhere. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY. MTrs, 71 Haaclav St.. Nltw Yo*k 


PRESS, JU CJLrcuJar *[**, fS. Kent 
paper (14, Type setting easy, print 
ed dirt-crionv Send 1 stamps hr tana- 
ItfUEprESJEi. type, tarda, lie , to Factory 

KELSEY Ji CO„ Meriden, Conn 


V -. j (J3 T«tl to liitrt ia *2,25, 

' ■ ‘ FllWyn w Prncu, 

Where do you (inter 
A WffJf } r yourr pants, r 1 1 order of 

ti l if jfv Bay Statu PaMi 

K Hj a VM V_lJi A u, r Ho&tirn, ?E only (j 

YflW 1, VHvTI^^HHo :-. 

1^1 'VHHGI Tty itirm liy sending <6 
I Ml | y| v| I cent* for Sampler, rule* 

Tji 1 I I JjLl j 1J ... Cor mtasuitmenl and 

cl he/ puttcujftrs* *how. 

Sd7 CTiTZ FiHTJl CO,, 20 E:t1*j Gtml r Ecu'.tr, IfiiJ, 


IWVAi m R^L LINC CHAiR 

_ -—* Pnctlew Boon to 

j jgfc. Uicmo wht> are ttn- 

^KS 5 ff?PKnr ®b-T' k to want. Thr - ✓? 

^ ihr world. Sana fo 

tUndra iMi Circular to w- 

llrnHh rh*lr Co.., \r» lUtrn, lluHP. 


ACK Nuunhers And Complete S^cs of Leading Magtriinn 
Rate* low. American Magarine EKchangr. Schoharie, M. Y 


irrw Wahtid for tba VAN QFtDEft 
QL J Y CORSETS, Eesry lady winking 
™ ■» «p jtiHH t HeuJtA and a beautiful fig- 
fy V| rt i wine buya them, t^uiuk 
I m W fU I sal SB, GhMd pay. Bend 

■» fortymi# and tlreuJar. 
YAH AIMS CD32E2 SO., 22 dUn FIm*. tf,T. 


di g Thk Bast Cune in the Woaui for Cwgh*, CrtWr, J■ 
"ind Con turn fits tin, is Cutler Brtn, K: Co.'t well-known 
Boston I'fgft^bJ* Futrntuta-rp Bals&m, 


A THING of beauty is a 
joy forever if, tike a 
Paneled Iron Ceiling, 
it is of the most dur¬ 
able and fireproof material 
used for the purpose, and 
made in designs suitable for 
alt classes of buildings. Ad¬ 
dress Henry S. Northrop, cor. 
Centre and Franklin Streets, 
New York, for circular, etc. 


? The American Cycles 

^Descriptive Catalogue 
on application. 

t\B ORMULLVe JE FFERY 

M F G. CO.=H- 
yi,*) Chicago, III. 
THE UF 03 T MlNUFACTIlIRS IN AMEHKH 


Wf H-ant Ufl* 111 ctfiMv vr[[n(fn, l&wn iinl towmhlp,tokrrfi in Ih^r 

h"iii. ■ ■ lint r-Uf AI[J" ^AaFLKH; Eu Lh.i*r win* ulLE kc-r,i *il, 1 ilrrijEly 
i|]ijwrhi |piiin|iEF-p!4i Etiiwr hIid riill.wr tvJII j.rn(1., fTft. th^ '-rry l>ri-l Hh-h, 
ii.e Ifl.i- hi,,: TiikriD Ui-1 ureil i ik I hr v, ,-t! il, if Ll b nil lie alltr lucibi-fi i ■. Tl| in inn - 
dilnt ?■ ln^Sf^ *ftrT Ihf .^iNHiKic vrhlch tin.*-? rspifi'il. HnTir? lh>? 

I il. ill s ran ME, i bln 4l> Id fti.i-JH hi-, wieIi till' wtlwriLmeii t». dl n ■. ■mI I Ter HtS i 
ftn^t ^11>f x frWt lErniJi’l 1 . H hn^ .ti'IiI to th* iiio^c WOJfl^EliFEH. 
IHIHOl'S K..UTNI, but ruu cin Lif IbrwmkchbiHfk ABMHJirl'1 F- 

LT F KI r. IfM'-'lriL Vi'lkr |i | i]l I i ■/ , 1 C:" 11 CLilCH 111 trht. ft iin J'L’iir I'Xf lllV h Jlirl 
If jrsii will kr..|i Iih yuikr hiinc hikil (.Ikuw in tlLirnc v.ti« cuLL. iKiif cur elr- 
fnntrmd iint*i'iFl*<i i'l MablH- ». Wfl iluTJQl fhIi yihi ihuw tb. ! ^e jEimpl i'B 
fflrrTiunH*nEwo □kimllik., iiivJ Hum ifu-y tir-i bie v*ur dwii pnsjierly. I li- 
trt fi .. ;.irfc nf wriii iw vuii A js.wi rl.L'T L E.V F li LK- v Tr-'*Er 11(* ■ #«! vm d-n- At! 
Uni?—iiriL T tnErafli! VVwqflfn (Tflt -M much at ur 8;iJ.Uiirt Irtik 

fmm yp™ umilL place, nfter iHif att ^iliifiLri bafc remained^ bcrc I hey 
c-'jdl./pr Nile month or tTYO, Wi he'd iitl4 ru-rtpin in vK-h IhaLIij-, ai| 
Gfff lhf ivJiiiiiv. | itil taka th ii turrin t u f h rurl m n ^T>rii| 1 1 witf. l'ho« w}»a 
i*Tlft !■■ ■ji iSimcCf wrill KPir*, the f-rrj- I'Fnrl -Sckvinf Mnrblinp,rp#Np)- 

feLimJ, and tin fineit m-iivral n murEi^r nt id wurkf uf biurli «.rE ■■vrr7-liim*£k 
Scpklifp in Amprkii A]] |EHrllculnm KIELiK return nsniJ. liVrilc at out,[ 
i fini*|: irfu rt'liii.'h ir> wrile ti> u« nHU cOit v<iKI liur huic ■r.'u.t, ard al^cr 
e. ,, kilim- in.khuglil yckiio^DtliLilr io jfD no fijrih-Ti feliy Ikv Mrqk L, dlgnu. 
lAtnOtriU ii ii pddpiip^ you hrril li# (*[itE»l^*i] 11 fr«e. 

Add™ Bl USEt, XiifL, it Cv-y AL r orsTA. SULXE. 


UIHG FDU£ v contaiTiiTitf GLTm:iTi Sli>rii"' 1 w-ith English tr^ns. 

ljiiGiH, bnbidriptiou, (1. Yoyitti FolkIj Ugk SCfJtJ. Ni Y. 


n lllfl tlllFIk AT 11111K. pit IMt.V, 

S’ 13 ■ “iHvrf-ki, Lcjd-I ,ln|' or Iw IetThit^d wit!. 

bwilUll. iHnhlLltlj almplt T*t« Ipv. Tmt- 

HiftiI mlm IHi I mil JfQ pA V luik^l ijr.li It: j ^ pip 
lw ufAIk]. fwa refr r to h Lmilmli P.T ( 1 1' |{ 

hrteulan THE tT Isl J\. tJj;' I 

REMEDY CO,, LA^ATTETTE Inti- 


or litcL munbtii of iin 

A HKlElCA ?i mfSAZlK 


MairuinA Or Rrir^w* addrrsj 

tXCJIASQE, BrhO'harla, S, V. 


MAHACTtUeatTS, Iktston, Gfl Cheater Square. 

Gannett Institute for Young Ladies. 

Family and Dny Pupils. Full corps Ejf te.nt her* and lecture^ 

Tlifrihirty-fifih yr.-ar will begin WrdnciJjy, Sepl. 'iC, IHisB. t’o: 

ratilf^ucinil circular, apply co Rev, Cta, OAHh'ffn , D. D., Prin 


to $8 day. Sdiinptes WE>rth f 3 W FREE. Ltnv* not 
under the horse's feet. Writ* Ufewater Safety Rvin 
Holder Co., Iioily, Mich. 
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J©)o ijou ejpeof facfory-mxicje garmenfa^S 

l^i' iLj| 

"j to i&ftoco tftat cjctint^ -perfection tfou coant to *£ee \f 

in S?)q6l| t j^ 3reM ? Sut coifft eltfter of tfie fftree necu 

_ arjcJ ePeganf ^ecui^ MacfSineift ju*E pro- # 

*£*£0 eLucec} Efte ggiijyer Mfg, ®o* ^ou can c|o aoor& goocj 
enough e\ 0 en for 5Sa6^. @^e guarantee perfection* 


■> 
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THE AMERICAN 

FAMILY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Was instituted for the special purpose of furnishing its members with 


It has met with such Great Success, and has gained so enviable a reputation for Honest 
Dealing, that its membership is unprecedentedly large. 

Yielding to a generally expressed desire on the part of its customers, its has enlarged its scops 
of operations, and will now act as Purchasing Agent for all its members, thus enabling them 
to buy not only Books, Magazines, Periodicals, etc., at reduced rates, but also all General 
Articles of Merchandise, such as Furniture, Watches, etc. 

Ladies and gentlemen of good standing are wanted in every Town and City in the United 
States to Represent this Association, 

The advantages offered by the Association are so great that members can be easily secured 
This is an honorable and remunerative business. 

For full particulars, address 

THE AMERICAN FAMILY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

04 Wi\st Twenty-Third Street* New York, 


QUALITY 


Engraver* of the IHuitrationi m th1 1 Book. 


PHILADELPHIA- 'Sendstamp for Catalogue, 


'T'HK Amkxxcan NtACAiriKJt ta prinT^i wills CHA 5 , ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO.'S INKS, Tenth and Lombard Struts, 
Philadelphia, and 4T Rost Stmt, DutinO Sir^t, New York. 


The American Edition is produced fri*m advanced. duplicate plates furnished by the Loudon Publishers under spcirLil contract, and 
is published Ln New York City about out weuk laltr than in London. 

For nearly half a century tht illustration* And inform Alien Oft all subjects of world-wide Interest appearing in this paper have 
delighted its many icidtri, and established lor it such a reputation that particular ttinimrai is yntioceMary, During die coming ynnr 
the paper will maintain the same high standard oE excellence and Interest as in the past. 

A special feature of interest will he the publication of 

William Black’s “The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” 

written expressly for "The Illustrated London News.” It wilt be found an interesting compauhia to that Favorite Story, " Th® 
strange Ad venture* of fl Phaeton," hy the HAmO atuhor. Commencing January 7th, Ln the first number of a hfw volume, it will 
OOfuioue weekly until finished. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $ 4.00 A YEAR. 

SAMPLE COFI£S t 10 CENTS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS CO 

2X7 rotter BniUllng\ 


Xe*v York. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


TO 


LAKE PARK 
RESIGN 

OF MINNESOTA. 

YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

SPOKANE, PORT-1 
UNO, TACOMA, 
VICTORIA, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


7\ MAP of the Yellowstone Park; the new 
Z* Tourist Book. ■' Wonderland ; •> Proctor 
Knott's Duluth Speech, illustrated; Alice's 
Adventures In the New Wonderland; and a 
ocket Excursion Book, giving BATES OF 
FARE and genera! information relative to the 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 

wUi be sent FREE on application to any Gen¬ 
eral or District Passenger Agent of the Com¬ 
pany, or 

CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., 

St, Paul, Minn, 


WHEAT FIELDS 
OF DAKOTA. 

ROCKY MOUNT¬ 
AINS, HELENA 
AND BUTTE. 

COLUMBIA 

RIVER. 

PUGET SOUND, 
ALASKA. 


Via the DINING CAR and 

YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


QIHNA-LAROCHE 

The Great French Tonic. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 

PERUVIAN BARK, IRON, 


-AMI- 


CATALAN WINE. . 

It h as been used in France for twenty-five years,, and 
exceeds in popularity any other French preparation, 

IL prevents Malaria, cures Malarial Fraa* tones up 
the system and invigorates the ]tfe. 

It is sold universally* or by 

E. FOUCERA & CO., 

tffPOItTKRlS, 

30 William Street, 

NEW YORK* 


ON THE VERANDAS. 

H V TDENTLY ihey Were from New YcrL 

Her Aisure, Jaclc f Lftb* and graceful. W, did you 

Well you are hrev er that, ] a* ! I Am hone^y afrtlld 
into their dark dopihs ; anJ 3UcJl perfectly white «*JiP 
I sitppoK you \f,ow how she came by them V 
" N a cure endowed her with them, ofcourae/' 

‘ t ^re's where you arc Wrong, my dear teHow ft 

^ °U dtm t mean—yon would not insiniAate ihpt_ f* 

Oh, fio, sir ; ihey arts no* Store teeth." 

11 Then yfhat do yoni mean 7 ip 
'**They arc simply poshed.” 

•• Folbhoi: How „ ,, dono whb , w™l« »„ d wm „ Jwt 
o| [wte Or powder?" 

■*Simp]y wuh * Imln brush faventtd by a. ll r . Horsey, ,W 
Lsica, N, Y.^-ihe Felt Toorh Briith," 

I^y George | Do you know I " 

Sf. Alvibt^Arwr, 





Strongly todoTHd by the l> Cnta J end M*fW Profession.. 

H^Hwhall P, Wilder, New Ywfc'l f™,us wit, write*: « t 
frml the Fdt Tooth Polisher to be a]] you id venison m « t 
ceHcnt anide. Merrily yours. ^ 

Sold by ail dealers or mailed, is Polishers with handsome 
imperishable Holder, for Gtf cents, by 

HOUSE Y MFC;. t O., Utica, N.Y. 
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Uabtes’ Sailor. 


RIDINS $100. 

{IN ANY CLOTH.) 

Walking a ° d Traveling Gowns 
Yaehting ^ Tennis Gowns 

COATS, WRAPS *»o HATS. 

Ladies desirous of ordering, and who are unable to visit 
New York, can have sketches of newest styles and sample* 
of cloth forwarded free by mail. Pattern bodice and treasure 
mcnt form ensure perfect fit. 


210 Fifth Avenue, and 1132 Broadway, New York, 
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“FDRLEY & BUTTRDM” 

English Merino Underwear. 

JAMES McCREERY & t’O. 

« 

Call Special Attention to this Cele¬ 
brated Brand of Underwear, of which 
they have constantly a full line* In all 
weights—suitable for the season—for 
Men, Women and Children. 

These goods are equal to any manu¬ 
factured. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 

from any part of the country will re« 
ceive careful and prompt attention. 

James McCreery & Go. 

BROADWAY k 11th STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


MEN AND WOMEN 

Differ in character as they do in lock? t If you want something 
Id read thai will interest ynti mart thoroughly than any book you 
ever rend, Fend for a copy of 

“HEADS AND FACES;” 

Hew 10 Stuffy them. A New Manual of Character Reading for 
(he People. It wilt show you how to read people is- you would a 
book, and to see if they Are inclined to be good,, upriftii, honest, 
true, kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy pto. 
pie, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of human nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most Comprehensive and popular work ever pub- 
lished for the price, ltfl,0CK> copies haying been sold the first year. 
CdnlKblt W) Urge Octavo pages WO portrait*, Send for ii, 
and study people you see, ana also your own character. 

We will send it Carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price— 
only tfl cents, in paper, or Jl in cloth binding. Address 

FOWLER A WELLS CO., Publishers, 

777 Broadway, Now York. 

N. n.—If you will mention this journal when ordering, w* will 
jeitd you :'free; a copy of the Phrt*tring-ital Journal |20 Cents a 
number, |2 a year}, a Magazine of Human Nature. 




TO N E 
MATERIALS 


EVERY PIANO 

WARRANTED 

SEND FOR 

CATALOGUE. 

EMERSON PIANO Co.BOSTON MASS 


SREFTAMERSCMI 


MPANV 


QHAVfNG SOAP Y'fi domjefowler’s 

Q mjlitafty. ~hc b r ''jt at your oRustirST 


the AMERICAN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for ,J Our Baby's First and Second 
Years/' by Marion Harland, REED & CARNRfCK* New York* 


JTIadi' it llli IIh> i I In x Water 


%ZS MORTGAGE COMPANY. 

Cppl in | Sli hnrr! Fin!, - - * - ^,QOO,OOC 

^*1*1 in iCubl, - > * l,0i)0*0CHf 

ft PER CENT, DEBENTURES and GUARANTEED FAR U 

MORT(iAC£S, Interest payable sortM-annoaliy at :lii y ol gur 
' iBirt*. Ou r fiic,rt K a£*i if e up On ] M P RO V K [ t FA RMS QN L V * 
We loan no money on the unduly alimulatad property ol the 
tow i» dties. AI so 

MUNICIPAL BONDS, 

OFFICES i 

NKAY YORK. 100 BrOad wny. PH I LAD A., car IthAOiesi'i 
BOSTON ,117 Itovoitehire St. LON DON, KN GLA ND. 

Send for Pamphlet. 


r 1' JjM tho pepinr f ATarlla for dlMhv 

H V tho hilf, Kc^tcringr cok t %hi-n 

F'-ity. *"d prereiHLtiiF Ji.tnditiir. 

f/TSV^. y J> IE fJr&rKics the ft.ij.H Llip 

Cfefc'V- * 1IL * r fitUinif. Find tajrurotu 

Ffft L SJr- A ■’'/[ Sflc, Bivl Sj.W>Btl>n8FFhbi* 

m HINDERCORNS. 

Th(F F-arent, pp^*t ttnd best am-o far Cam- ftnnliln*, 
Htipna iJL juiin. Lelhum-ji comf ot t Lo i lio feet KiTpr ULa 
loeufs, l£t eenld at l> 4 ruBglabt lliae^r -4 (Ju. H. lf» 


Ad rise FY"-' IHJfY To RE DUG FT VTEIBHr arid perman. 
enl I f cure OB FIXITY On!; line irMiknu ^iprmton P<rt 
nni dmh^ih dmr- nrnr^-sar t Me» TrwtkK. ntih fall m< 
ELmetiorii UUlV TO Ai'T “rill «u plum AcAltd cjyveti'-pe JC1 
batampi, E tt j^tTMOS’ I If Turk. Price. New Yort 


JOSEPH QILLOTT’S 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878, 

The Favorite lumbers, 303 , 404 , 604 , 
351 , 170 , and Lia other styles, 

Sold throughout the World, 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 

Lnrn*l KrtabllMim- 1 ■ L In lL- W-urlil far lS■ ■.■ Ir 
TtuiIIiui-hIL Kai-lft] l>;V«|u,Mti, Bt, >1.4: -HL-L £ctlP, 
h up- r IVi-iii- II am. Dink .'ll ■ ri-. *, Molip, W-Arti, 
11 Ih. rtrciloi, WrLukk+, IE* I Atll". FUn-- 

JU' 1 *. Hurt LI'-aiIi, Htapb. |*| ei In if, ate., md Elmir 
1 11 ■ ae i■ i 111 . Sh-imL [ui 1 . fi'i but>li trailLul 

nnn Z* pkin Mil cJllliMi, 

i*r. Juin it. ivuEimnnv, 

.t "5 \urtli I'rJk.l Ml., Elhni.v ,\l. V. 
i NE. 1 IL Ip.'i- -L leTn. TliTrliluf iff F.V. UI A | | ! 
s,nr3Eiir*, tic. Hi* rirUrc; tbrt-t f^r Li-JIt*. 


H>.ji s:iTc fTHi r-kutf on 1 .OOOuaefu] B-rtidci 
far catalogue, fIi- 4 : pay Lo agents. 

FicicAr-rO &TAMt Ca., ChkfLgo, ]]]. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO I ADIES. 


1£(hiefRemedies 

pAptlll ESi^fHAVELERS 

Is, WITH FULL INSTRUCTrCHS 


W*S9^\ 


E. r- ii* ■ I ■ - :1 1 1 . 1 i.iLir E i nr|l*l 

t-i K'lt oriSfTH for our cel' hrjited 
Tim, I'ulTci't find linking 
J'iiiii'tlrfi and un 1 a 1 n-nntifill 

(iniJ Rand i*t Mu-4 Ilmm Chins 
Ti'S Ef t. Dinner S 1 , Unlit RsmU 
MonsHoes Toilet Sul, tVnich H Brnr-i Lump, I'aator, 01 

IJ>U=( n r'i T I 1 i r*! i n n n ry. F<»rpnrticu'sr.-i ii1(lfe&3 

'I II K GBEit A >1 r.ltEE IN TEA rn,„ 

F. O. llui Hfl. Jl 41 Lid 33 Vi m? S «»T tt3L 


Summer Session of the Bryant School, 

JUNE 21 te SEPTEMBER /. 

“Tbc best located htuI mo5t successful of the Summer Schools lor t!oys. JI 

For Catalogue ol either session apply to GEO, BRUCE CORTELYGU, Principal. Roslvn, Lone Isl.tnd, N, V 


Nrw Vosk. Ra$lyn, Lon^ I aland. 

The Bryant School. A Boarding School of the high¬ 
est elasa £i>r Boys: Primary, Imernudiue &nd A-cademie Depart^ 
tru'TiCsj thorough Military Orgrimrotion and rUvriptine, with 
Sysit-matic Physical Training. School prapeny repFesenting an 
H| u[l.iy of over f , j. i Hl 1 ,d(>ll i ohl’ of the finest in ilie U. S., in prosimity 
10 Country sent of the kuu William Cullen Bryant. 

For ai^logue apply to Georce B, Cortelvou, Principal. 


<fg CURED 


iii home. .Villain or noreounthtwfc. bmnll 

Tbr L£»LIK E. KEELEYCO- Dwlflit. Ill 
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MASON & HAMLIN 

- PIANOS, 

WITH TWEItt 

improved Method of Stringing, 

PATENTED JULY 24, [083, 

ANB CKASACnUERD PV 

BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, 

GREATEST DURABILITY, 

1MPE0TEI> METHOD Of STBIMilNG. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make th* e*- 
Iraor dinary ciiim for ih^ir puuios lhaL they .ire 
superior fo all b Liter*. They rt-dognare the high 
excellence achieved by other Siding makers in tn-a 
nrt of piano tmilding, bul mill ojaim superiority, 
lids they sttnbme solely to the remarkable im¬ 
provement intrfjduced by them let the year 1 SSa, 
and nov known as the M/UOW & HaMUM Piano 
Sthihgkk, by the use ol which is soured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
Cether with ftremEy inerestserf capacity tor standing 
in tune. And other important advantages. 


FASHIONABLE MODELS: 

Liszt Organ, Quean's Model, 

E'ollan Harp Organ [at ¥ I 05 .;* 

Yapht Organ ($22 and up), 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A Circular, containing testimonials from three hundred pur* 
chafer n, nmsiciiina f and tnneri P sent, together with descriptive 
catalogue, to any applicant, 

pianos and Organ* *o 54 for cash or easy payments ; alw 
rented. 


ORGANS. 

The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason & 
Hamlin in Mason & Hamlin Organs have 

nlways maintained (heir supremacy Over all others, 
havins received Highest Honors at all Great World s 
Exhibitions since 1$6”, 


-SUPPLIED TO— 

Hr M. Victoria, Italo Camp an ini, 

Tha Lsti'Htjs Eug^nte, C&ahlks GOvkop, 

Thh RcvalNavv, Geo. W, Mosgan, 

s, S, H ErKUStA" ANP +< Umuu," Gro. W. Wa&RkN, 
Sin Akth It ft ficLLIY AN, S. P. Waubh, 

Db, StaiKIH, SaiNt-SaHNS, 

Tumi. Thomas, St. Jambs's Haw., 

Dudley Buck, X S'dHAKw.sNjfA,. 



and tJAtf Y LrfiiKfts. 


TKI LI«T ORGAN, 

wmi Mrs top. 


ESTABLISHED |8Qt, 

BARRY’S 


i nteresTTn^I^^H 

I TOLADIEU_^^B 


La4te$ ail appreciate lovely things, and like to orna¬ 
ment their homes. If they only knew how easy they 



could procure the prettiest of ornaments and at the same 
dmc benefit themselves, they would all take advantage 
of this excellent opportunity* A magnificent package of 
beautiful oleographlc and chromatic samples of the 
lithograph ec art is mailed to any one who purchases a 
box of the genuine Dr. C. McLase’s Celebrated Liver 
Pills from their druggist, <tnd mails the outside wrapper, 
with 4 Cents in stamps and their address plainly written, 
to Flaming Bros., Pittsburgh, fa. 
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FOR THE HAIR. 

T!t« Oldest find the Best* 

Fastens die-hair where it has-a. tendency to fall oat, renew* it* 
growth where lfit 1 fibre? have disappeared, preserves its color m 
spite til age, sickness aacl sorrow, sad mak-cs lL cho-wevttr harsh) 
as flexible and glossy an silk. 


BUY the WRINGER sWe t s 

nsn MOST LABOR 
feW PURCHASE SEAR 

r iir"^ Saves half the labor of ott&sr 

^ -Ff wrlrxpers, nnd crwt!i but Uitle Tntrte, 

CUfilDCItae* not fiREASB 

*3^* tWrintThe CLOTHES. 

flcilid Wblhs IlubbAE polls-. wNHUI«l Agent* 
W«l*ad wsrimn. Lmptre W* WH Atiburu.il, It* 


PLAYS 


Dialogue*. Tableman, Speakers, for School, 
Club and FarEcit. licsl out- Catalogue Free. 
T, S. DENISON* CHICAGO, ILL. 


HSend 8 - ct*. postage And get, ft 1 ®*B, 40 

pPige-o latest Vocal and lailiumtntll puices- 
Afittuts wanted. fK) 10 JlUA * Month, and *Q,M)0 
XA prlres. 

MualcaL Clnlaxy, 4GS Washington St., Soiton, Mas*. 


TRIGOPHEROUS 
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THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE ' 

2,5 CENTS. $3.00 A YEAR. 

-»-*—- 

Distinctively Repres entative of American Thought and Progress. 

Decidedly an Exponent of American Institutions, 

The Most Popular and Entertaining of th e High-Cuss M onthlies. 


Speaking of THE American Magazine, The New York World says: Typographically, in the matter of illtis- 
Orations, and so for as reading matter is concerned, it is a model magazine. 

Th* Waskingi&n Sunday Htraid says : One of the best of our magazines is unquestionably The American 
Magazine, Its ruling aim is tersely set forth ill ihe motto* ^Representative of American Thought and Life. 5 * 
When so much of our literature is a weak copy of English thought and criticism, it is pleasant to find well -sustained 
endeavor in the broad held which the young life and civilization of Our Own country afford. 


5 KE aerial of the year will be the Intensely Interesting story of TWO 
CORONETS, by Mary Agnes Tlncker, This is without doubt the most 
powerful of the productions of this well-known writer, and It is a story 
that In point of realism has had few equals. It began in the April number. 
Back numbers can be obtained. 

A special feature will be the publication* from month to month, of articles 
of National Interest and importance by the most eminent writers and authori¬ 
ties In the country. 

Among the many attractions which will appear in the June number may 
be mentioned the following: 

OUR DEFENCES FROM AN ARMY STANDPOINT, by Gen. O, O. Howard. 
This article will be finely illustrated, and will show in the terse and soldierly 
manner which characterises the Commander of the Division of the Pacific 
the measures that should immediately be taken to insure our National safety. 
General-iike he does not believe In awaiting an attack before preparing to 
resist It, and he has written his views in a manner that renders them inter¬ 
esting alike to citizen and soldier. 

THE ART OF ENTERTAINING, by Mrs- Cen. John A. Logan* There is not 
a lady in the land who has a higher or more merited reputation for graceful 
hospitality than Mrs. John A. Logan. How to make a guest feel entirely at 
ease, and how to perform the many other duties that confront the aspirant 
for social influence are subjects of perpetual Interest The article will be no 
text-book on etiquette, but will have the flavor largely of persona! experience. 
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ALONG THE CARIBBEAN: THE ELBOW ISLAND, by Dr* William F, Hutchin¬ 
son. Few Americana realize the opportunities for commercial advancement that exiat 
botween the United States and West India and South American countries, and Dr. 
Hutchinson having spent his winters there for seventeen years, has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the resources of those countries. It is hoped that his 
illustrated articles, which will appear from time to time during the year in "The 
American Magazine/* will have tho effect of causing our merchants to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities that are presented. His paper in June will deal with 
Barbadoes; Tho Elbow Island. 

DICKENS 1 AMERICAN CHARACTERS is the title of a paper that wiU be con¬ 
tributed by George Edgar Montgomery, the poet and critic. The subject in itself is 
exceedingly interesting, and the article will be nicely illustrated. 

ANARCHY AND DYNAMITE. - Part II. The second paper on this subject is even 
more exciting and interesting than the first. It abounds with vivid descriptions of 
military tactics and diplomacy, and withal teaches a lessen of great value to every 
law-abiding citizen. * 

m 

DINNER FOR TWO, by Elia W. Feattie, is a charming illustrated sketch, spark¬ 
ling with wit in almost every line. Its motive is to show that a man *s a man. 

In addition to the above, the June number will contain many other features of 
special interest, _ 


Among the many Contributors to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE "will be found the following: 


John G. Whittier, 
Archdeacon Farrar, 

Dr. William A. Hammond, 
George Parsons Lathrop, 
Kev. Robert Collyer, D. D., 
E. F. Roe, 

Edgar Fawcett, 

Admiral David D, Porter, 
Rev. R. S. Storks, D. D.„ 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Joaquin Miller, 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 
T. T. Trowbridge, 

Mrs. John A. Logan, 

Mrs. John Sherwood, 


Jenny June, 

Dr, William F< Hutchinson, 
Bessie Chandler, 

Edna Df.an pRfxroR, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Kf.v h Newman Hall, D, D>, 

Gen, W. T. Sherman, 

W. H. Rideing, 

Harriet Prescott Sfofford, 
Richard Watson Gilder, 

Mrs, Admiral Daeilc&en, 

Marios Harland, 

Rev, T. DeWitt Tai.maGe, 1 >. D,, 
W. Hamilton Girson, 

Elizabeth P. Pbadody, 

Gen. O. O, Howard, 


C. H, Parkiiurst, D, D., 

Rev. Morgan Dix, 

Harriet Uerciler Stowi, 
Ernest Incersoll, 

Will Carleton, 

Rehecca Harding Davis, 
Helen Campbell, 

Francis Pakkman, 

Frances E. Willard, 

Z. L. White, 

Lucy Lakcom, 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Edith M. Thomas, 

♦ Macdonald Oxley, 
rof. David Swing, 

And many others. 


Recent Press Comments on THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Resv I'orJt World - TypoffTaphically, tn the nutivr of illuilwiftrdi and so far as read in 5 mill fir is Ths Am b bicam 

MagaUnk ii a. mod-el Dings*inc. 

Washington Sunday Herald- One of ihe he*i oF our monEhides is nnquest ton ably The Amehicam It* ruling Aim ii 

tersely set (brill lti the motto. *' Representative of American tlmii^ht and hFe.” Whtl* SO much of our literature is a weak copy ql 
English thought anti crit it is pleasant to rtnii well-sustained endeavor tn the broad field which the young life and tivilitation o! 

our owu country afford. 

AVw KiJ/i Journal 0 /fiwwiTrt : Qttiwttjr and by its own merits. Tim American M*Caj:iNE has take,, a place in the front rank cl 
pi nod tea Is, It* b-C*X ptiswet la ibose who questioned whether ifiirr*' was room fot another popular monthly in the United States, is (he 
success Le ha* achieved. W* should fijf, from A Critical examination, that Tim AmentCAM is aiming to iEuefcst and amine the public 
with the bc*t i Origin^] matter that c.m he procured, leaving m cgmpetilors the task of instructing in politics and social science and, 
the graver things ot life. 

PkfiadAfihia Pu bib t^dgtr : The suoces* of Thk Amrhicam prove* |hat ibere in always literary room fora good ntagAirine, It is- 
worthy of ils paitit, and is a hi^fuclaas representative of American interest, in individual and national life. 

The Ctn^reFniionahti. Hasten : The AMnicm Magazine is rapidly Caking a place among (he foremost of it* class. No better 
articles are published chan many it contains, Everything 1:1 it ts good. 

Boston Beat: an : [(is now one ol the great periodicals,, both as to illustrations and literary merit. 

Central Baptist t Si. Lorn* 1 It lh elevated in tone, broad in Jts scope, and presents the finest effusions of our very besi writers. 

Act tw-rjfrfX.J.J Jfmr-rntl.- There is not a dull page between the covers of (his superbly printed pUfiddical, It is a specimen of 
typographic beauty that has no superior 

Utica ;N. V.J Tribune : T"hcrc HP* periodical published more attractive ihan Thb American Magazine, 

Boston Journal: U ha* an elqgar.ee of finish and pictorial work that plates it Among the leading magazines. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 

749 BROAHWAY, JYJffW' YORK. 
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THE M. W. HAZEN CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The M, W. Hazen Co,, 64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York, publish the leading; 
Subscription Books in the world. They are noted for their liberality to Agents, and for 
their fair dealings, They published in April 

1 

THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK OF THIS DEOADE, 

ENTITLED, 

• THE KINGDOM OF NATURE s 

■ 

A Pictorial Cyclopedia anti Complete Library of the Marvels of 

Animal Nature- 

Edited by MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 

This book contains nearly 1,000 beautiful illustrations, prepared at a cost of over 
$5 0,000, It is edited by the celebrated Mrs, Frank Leslie, who, after saving from bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin the great publications left by her late husband, devoted herself to the work of 
preparing this wonderful book. The sales must be enormous, and Agents will do well to secure 
territory early. 

Among other popular selling books published by this House are ; 

The History of the Great Cause of Labor, 

A Humorous Book by Bill Nye, 

A History of the Methodist Church, 

A History of Odd-fellowship, 
“ Masonic Light,” etc. 


An important SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT will be sent to all Agents upon application* 
Agfents Wanted for the United States and Canada, 


THE M. W. HAZEN CO., 

6 4 & 66 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE M. W. HAZEN CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED HOME BOOK 

The World’s Great Nations. 

By THOMAS POWELL. 

A Geographical, Historical and Pictorial Encyclopedia, describing and illustrating the 

Habits, Customs, Manners, Government, Social and Domestic Features, Religions and Pas- 

■ 

times of every Nation, from the earliest dawn of civilization up to the present time ; presenting 
to the reader a brief but comprehensive account of all Nations, from the Rudest to the Highest 
state of Civilization. 

m 

The most lavish use has been made of the engraver's art, illustrating ever}' phase of life 
with engravings exactly representing {he scenes described. This work embodies the results of all 
the Great Travels atul Explorations of recent years, in which artists and writers have combined 
to aid in giving us correct and detailed information never before attained. 

The publishers realizing that accounts of foreign lands without illustrations lose half 
their force, while, aided by truthful pictures, they make a clear and ineffaceable impression 
on the mind, have been exceedingly lavish in the use of illustrations, and have embeb 
lished this grand work with 

Over One Thousand Engravings. 

They have all been designed by artists of renown, and engraved by the most skillful 
engravers at an expense of over $6o t OOQ* 

With this book at hand for ready reference, the whole world lies before the reader, 
not in dull and tedious description, but in vivid pictures, throwing light on all subjects 
met with in daily reading, and impressing them indelibly on the mind. Jt is pre-eminently 
the greatest work of modern times, giving an accurate history of the human race in which 
the varying phases of mans progress are distinctly marked. 

This great work contains mtr 600 quarto page f, &)4 x 1 1 inches, 

jtoy- Reliaole Agents wanted, to whom will be given exclusive territory 
and special terms* 

THE M. W. HAZEN CO., 

1 

64 & 66 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Mme. Demorest Monthly Fashion Journal 


SK A 12-HaGK 

Ulluetrarct [paper, 

Voted To 

Fashions, Fancy Work, 

If 

And the Interests of the Home 
in general. 

Its answers to correspondents Till a number of 
and, covering every possible Held as they 
do, arc of universal interest. 

The illustrations of the styles art of the very latest 
and best, and everything is so plainly and practically 
described that you can easily make up whatever you 

f 

wish, from (he information given, 

j: . 

The illustrations of the hats and bonnets are 
gotten up without regard to cost, and you can al¬ 
ways find just what you want without any trouble 
looking tor it. 

This illustration is taken from a recent number of 
The J^L'k>’A] Pf and is a fair sample of all the others. 

Subscription Price, only 50c. per year, 

POST-PAID. 

Is it not worth this to know always just what the 
style js, and just what you want to weir, and how to 
make it up? 

Try it lor one year. Get up a club* and get some 
of our lieautiful premiums* Sample copies free. 

Address, 
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SAPPHO TEA-QGWN, 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co., 

17 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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—THE— 

Family Journal & Ladies’ Companion. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE four-column monthly publication of the same size as Harpers Weekly * It 
^ ^ is a distinctively family newspaper containing articles by the ablest writers, of interest to the 
housekeeper and to the general reader, for only 50 c« per year. It will always be found dean 
and wholesome, and nothing objectionable will be admitted to the reading and advertising 
columns. 

The Premium List is the most liberal ever offered by a newspaper, and contains articles of 
value to all To every single subscriber some useful article is 
given. 

To every lady subscriber who so desires will be given one of the celebrated Gilbert Cut 
Waist Linings* indispensable to every woman. These waist linings retail at 40 cents, and 
cannot be bought for less. (Ilu^t measure only, required in ordering.) 

Your choice from more than 200 Books, neatly bound, and by the most famous authors, such 
as Hugh Conway, Rider-Haggard, Wilkie Collins, The Duchess, Ouida, Sir Walter Scott, 
and the authors of " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and ,£ Dora Thorne/' 

Any tw r o of these books will be sent For a single yearly subscription at 50 cents, or any one 
book for a six months subscription at 25 cents. 

TO EUROPE mb RETURN FREE! 

Owing to its connections and recognized standing, The Family Journal has made an 
arrangement with the White Star Line of United States and Royal Mail Steamers, and is enabled 
to offer, during the present season, a free, first-class ticket to Liverpool and return, to those who 
send a list of four hundred subscribers. Already hundreds of voluntary canvassers are now 
working in churches and schools throughout the country to secure this prize. A premium of 
this magnitude and popularity has never before been offered by a newspaper. 

The American Magazine, the price of which alone is $3.00, will be sent, /ret, for one year, 
to any one sending a list of ten yearly subscribers for The Family Journal, 

Send only 10 cents and receive The Family Journal on trial for three months, 25 cents for 
six months, or a year for 50 cents, 

THE DOUGLASS PUBLISHING CO., 

63 East Eleventh Street, New York, 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


From tlie Original 
Manuscript. 


’89 


BY 


EDGAR HENRY. 


PARES, 75 CENTS. EXTRA CLOTH, $1.29. 


" Under the nnn wnmilijl hut very cu^nlivc liltrof 1 * Eigbiy- 
Niiie p ,J CAsiell &. Company publish ont- af the in-ust unique nnd 
CttriotM of books. Ji is & siqry based on the pambihtiet of (he- 
prrseiii sncifl-pciJj bea] condition s, wriiltn Jrom a stand point so 
new and singtakur that it Menu STratige that il should ltd! before 
have anraesed surention, and ycl so full of probability (hat (Tie 
reader is strik'd with (ho thought thx hhst ,s ■ In-t om described 
may at any moment occur, Unlike all other worlds of this chpr- 
nttir, (he clim^ ls not readied by any absurd appeal ie> force, 
but by a quiet and simple cvoSu-itOn 03 uotbl forces, (be growth 
and chancier 0J which aro sot forth with a sort of blundering 
forcefulncss that ha i!-conceal the «c which underlies the weird 
foreeai? it rivets in the reader's consciousness," 


H The extent iincf PCturJCV Oi ibu writer's knowledge of public 
affairs suggn sts the man ol practical official experience and pohiLi 
unmistakably to the public service the training school of (he 
author, Unless* indeed, it shall appear that the author j» not 
one un&iDiH&r to the halls of Congrcu., we should he witling, 
fro pi (he cursory examination given, to bsiard the $ue»s I hat Mr- 
Cleveland'* official citillotine by chopping off the support of nocue 
4 obese and laiy J Republic*!^ has tfivt-n to our literature a new 
author of singular power. The country will be grateful for this 
boot,-though n is doubtful if (he trail v ho wfclJtd the axt u ill 
rdish the result of has work It ig. a booh that every ooe will 
read, (hough it It probable (fiat very few will ri*e Eman its perusal 
without teolbiE soont raw spots on their personality." 


it 


A New Book by Max Q’Rkll, author of i( John Bull 
and His Island," clCi, etc. 

John Bull, Jr.; 

Ok, FRENCH AS SHE IS TRADUCED. WWi an 
Introduction by G£ob.ge Cary Eggleston, i vol,, 
l6mo, boards, 50 Cents; doth, gilt top, $1,00. 

41 There ts not a page in this delightful little v olume that does 
not i pa r kt e. Ph f /« drif?!ia iVr±t T 

" A volume tmbbiiag over with brightne**, and H |j«rvad(d 
with wholesome common ■enst:. L '— CemmrTtiai Arfzxrttstr 

1E More of (hi 1 Casual wit of A bright and well-hred (nan thnn the 
labored jokes of a proiesaiotiat jesttr .' 4 — Beifon Btutim. 


Manners. 

A HAND-BOOK OF SERIAL CUSTOMS. Fn 

POKSED BV THE I^LITE OF New VokK. l6mo r 
new style of I Jim ling, 50 cents. 

CASSELL'S COMPLETE 

Pocket Guide to Europe, 

Edition for iBStk Planned by E. C. Steisman, compiled 
by EmTARD King, revised by M, F* Sweetser, and 
edited and brought down to dale by Mr. Strum as, 
with the aid of ^lulled experts in Europe. I vol.. 
tftmo, leather binding, $1.50. 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 


A Biography of William I,, German Emperor and King of Prussia. By Archibald Forbes* the famous war 
correspondent, with preface and additions by John P. JACKSON. 1 voL t 12100, extra cloth, ti.50. 

Archibald Forbes' life of the late Emperor of Germany has the advantage of beiitc the first Id be issued after ih« Emperor's death. 
It was nut, Wtvrtj like Hu many biographies ihal appear within a few dnya of the ml.Reel's death, written in a hurry and rushed out 
for the sake of timelines*. It la t[uilE safe to say (hit no nian living was better equipped for this work, than Mr. Forbes, for besidrt 
bd-n£ a close student of contemporaneous his-tury. he was inlim^iely anKialttl with (he German Entipwar fts a anecial war corm^ 
ponJenL acEumuaiiying him on the tampiiign through Alicea and Lorraine, up In die very walls of Pans. Mr, Forbes look plenty oi 
time in the wr-iuag of tnii biography, and it ha* every evidence of careful preparation. IlLbeulth prevented In* wnimg the la»t three 
chapters, but a worthy pen was found _sn ll«U af John p. Jackson* ol New York, who wS» fhr Aid Correspondent during (he Franco- 
FtiosUia war, and than whom no man is belter posted 111 Gorman affairs. 


English Writers, Vol. II. 

nriKG AW ATTUHPT TOWAHD5 A 

History of English Literature . 

By Henry MorIAY, LL.D VoL IL, from Credmon to 
the Conquest, Vol. t. T new edition now ready, com 
tains from the Earliest Times to Boowulf* Eich in 
l vo] +l iimo. Price, 51.50* 

* Color* 

A Sdenttfio ajid T- thnicj! Manqal, treating of the Opti¬ 
cal Principles, Artistic Laws am! Technical l>LTailn 
governing the useful colors in varikxu ajrts* By Prof 
A, H, CHURCH, With illuistnuiotK* Price, $1.50. ' 

Architectural Drawing. 

By R. PHBKK SPIEI!,$. With 9 colored atid 1 % plain 
plates* Preface to the American, edition by Wm. R, 
Ware, Professor of Architecture in the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, New York Cily. 1 vol 
410, Price, $5.00, 

HOW READY. I 


Byrnes-Hawthorne Series. 

From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, Cliief of 1 ‘Jeletrt- 
ives, New York, By Julian JIawthorne. Each 
complete in 1 voL, lOmo, paper, 50 cents ■ extra 
doth, 51*00, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Section 558; or. The Fatal Letter* 

NSW EDITION S NOW EKADY OF 

An American Penman, 

A Tragic Mystery, 

The Great Bank Robbery. 

On ifs* news*iiands, in, rhe hotH (N>rf"iih>r* H on tlse- rsatway 
Iran**, xhu world of n>T(Vfi-Haw(htirTitf <i it* with shDse of Strvcn- 
cfl and Rider-Hansard m popuJartiV, and p<u, 4 n ihv unusual 
isioriE of iruth,"— l%t £kvwfi^ S**. N. V. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications is now ready, and will 1 CTVT 
be sent free to any address on application. SEND FOR IT NOW. f OLJi 1 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, N t Y, 


Digiiizgti by Google 
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VALUE 


Out lip'wMfi.m-i'Inr oitriltli iKr-p t(vtTi fTrfii<l- 
M H'f Thi* i>ii t'jErntl'-n ; It fa>tvE*!«P 1(HI |W|-ro-' 
tilnt Mhi'ii ni|T [MLicnii til.I tnrltulp" n |ft» 4I m. 
r rt y nf dll ri it* Hi ji ai w mi pi] , f h-l* oul fit i« p 
Tpj I WH.rk nf air - t nn * i ■ in pm p mHi baa crrr rJM 
tw'TFt [iTrfi-d hr frii fnr»'. on whirh any mine: 
JLh^tu hmcb Art lal ir nhLLIt^ wri. bn-n^la t ■ ■ tv r 
(i-'ir. HI lb each muIAE Ji A Dun <■! jiilsT 1 
BltHPI^nmwiJltL Fiji, aJUt l+nnn; of lJt-1 
fMi pcnoni, (HvLbf flu] |afLmilan* fi.Jf Main] Jr IT, 
IcHHioww truk* Ibr |KrtV4l*t* And llami'inir 
Ipli Jin I, ccinCatnl ImETurtluna fur J-iiali'r 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
- IN THE WORLD.- 

It is Strictly Pore. Uniform in Quality, 


T l E £ original formula for which we paid £50t ooO 
tiiftniy *titn tigs has never been modified Or 
dmjigidiiuh(i]i(tiifist TblHHonp in iden¬ 
tical In quality to-day with that 
mailc twi'ttly yoars afrit, 

I T toniiins nafliinfl thal can Injure 
I ho finest rubric. It brightens colors 
am! blenches while*. 

TT Wiiitifci fiynncla and ii 3 :icikc?* H it no other soap In 
* (he world daic*,’—-wLihotii ihrioking^Jeaving them 
toft an<t white and like mw. 


lAriifl|iiB|i»n and llnml painting, kKi Vfi, jmv / 
r(.t' -r» ir, ij-'-I il ['rtlii[:rif—rtn.l, v, i-lIlt, lilur.i, ptjr.iv, v t f / 
pink and oLhr-r flnwwi*; aIht cuntalnt bln Li and 

Itipi riai linni i'ii (ilfirr JnnHcra, luu nil 111 ri' mi■ 1 ® mintliMi. li'.i pM ■Eriflj, or 
a fi'-w 1 . 1*1 h—n» at a tCmr, il vpoaJ [itLct-i, Lb a rqua] u.r l3i r ahr,-.- v- i.■ 1 1 1 L flrtl 
Slo. Allticmrh II L» free, Jit thla La LhL. lti- E n| l^iirt-ii of 
J 4 f.ll mil | it B On tin te and tut I'ri'ijr bund II Irllhiiwied ir*‘.1 tu h+ anperi- 

i.r. j VAyy 1 * iLft> Iiipcflor, [Lfci4 Wrrj Inliub. more (U»Ijh N t tha.n th oar whith 
tlkVP I-ITIL ■rll-ipiji 1 fi't SI CACb mad JJKirijdl. ISjf ]lD vf D]f Ilf 

IftA",' piilfil* ph*i]n fir uk, iturinn ibeituil h-ikio, w# |t-i e]vi-iii it fltlE rnit; 
Mi’' mdinifi.:lur-rr v,ki K |i.] tn lak^thfl «hUit, at tP3"(. I but, til■ tiplp. imisht 

bf k."]rt ii *y-i>rk. All out depend tfa«l It I* ttr tflry Ufkl.inokt inaitl^- mil in 
NUT mrMnlik Oftlt tnr |mf litfin* Ihi pabJtq. k*rrn ±inL |!ntiiw- 
k' 1 jh-t (bhriidily. It! l*F|/c ]HppT-, tW tn.iiB' rDlpTnqi, pile? m- r*T-t< 4 

VP4I-I t* generally adrioirlriliEMl In hn tbt belt IrnmL wpTiraHnraU 
b..u*-k*ei>in^ and finiilT joanidL hi AlmOricaj It la rnl-naliiine uni -if 
F^inin (ntrirp-t. tia wrt]] ufcpfij] [ It* cvnlribuson rmtinTW- CIid wbJpit 
nuprof hrllMaiij ulfitt, ForthenntJi*. w* hiTt Ldtalv 1sdi-Mti:p rn*ti 4 illhC* 
L'«npfnjf Ihai KTHtid monlhlj-, Mllllbhlne, flit J tilLLh; n|a«i t fiir 

ftiimi 1 nr 1 * 11 nge* uhoiv hearU ure m*| wlthiTnl; JS 

larpi' i*k«. ftt ItnifT I'Litjii'.iii , r>#uUl [nkn 7S cenl* ■ jit*r. HnrdJilnij up 
ItUhViwn fa.vfinliJj' a_i (hr bnk[ jf-trtiLti'tiiuiiiLlilyJn Aintrlra. Th|r tir-i 1 wfttpfg 
f.iyh lull b. Ml INf wurid'i Hlfp 11 «i T» fill I aj" ilimirLhjUUiTi ; ttll IL 11 W (till r<il 411 CVpf 
11>I> HdiirCd h 4 naiiUHint it [hr ht-ail. H<Kh purwr* ire ijflcndMij- Jllqialnttil 
In- (Jlp brilaiiiaEa. Wr will (*kn S’M.U.iCI ttlnl j i'iir ayCiiKiibcn dE a 
I'tJcM 1 mbirh. pJyr*ua but ■ i*iM(1frdt*i LinirtUmttf liif nut, 


T HHRt: it a (front Having of time, of tabor, of 
Jrtuip, of fuel, And of the fibric, where Dobbins ' 1 
Ekciric heap i» unci iifttirdlniF li> tllrvrMnni, 
S t trial will defnoniiratc ha jjrcut ment, it 
will iw niikc tiiAt Lr>Ah 

TIKE all IjMi| fhln^k, il bi e*iLm*lvtly iiniuced 
^ and countered Led. 


f t'lufiherifi'ire. t-iftfy Iridl J-rnr »uii*i’fllKPr, ftiT pJrTii h tif Lh# 
► Iftt I H|itTV ttflll rpreh-« rn-e hj nml] -ffur h#n- (All inalErm 
• >Cari-[iinsr• iu"HiC. Trial ftwr auWrlLi(h>4» vrlll b>; rpeekrd 

fnr ElCbrt □f tba jMprri u foLt^wi: 1 iob-rripMon. and 1 
oulflt, »1C rml*; SB aRibu riptltins 4 ml JB SUrMa, If **□! wr imp tmie, ,’S.* 
f+Li( t; 4 kiibarrl^tLfin* n ij-1 4 «ui A, I f i*hi ilE nne Eirip, «l * k'..r |L ir iii] 
a. thil Ur Evil I. but fur Nh,p«-|ii| i-ft* ttf porta fc aEanipr. Hviiit *r ■uti,-* 
f 1 flirt# Hririnly injailit > 1 mi .41 -il crnlrejL b ■ yi.iiekudii Lt In n ii-'.v oMnlliPl 
and EhrT 1 will [bank, yen ; pni^ra r ill Im ninlltMl iffubfij 1 b> (!|i |r ,11 
aiiJniHt. wfaiie | rla I ymr luluertbrn khi pondi ftn much Irta 
I linn mu. It Jrfuvra tfc ruin 1 baE 4 wy laMrt pftipfrtl Lon ■ ■ K n 11 who 
n-ad elihn f*|w-r f. .r m Jfoitr, *-4ut El 1 beer* A rr + * ltd hit ip 11Jicur Eo | >ay th4 
P («l*r pt+ff Ilf TJccdUI yesi I Eliimigb tiiij, 4 ktime mJJa aD.rrtKipi 
vr.j(il llml aj.llrflppua. 

fnpp 1 TliEifliil True i«t>wert|Hluiii ir#4]mfrt free, and ihrt rbc 

PI1PP 1 Xtt-Bnl fill a-a-n i»r Ntmnning OdtllldHluihtil 

ev+rkhiriTn—I* rntindy frrr- Ilia the pri'niEkc and heit 

£>Drt rrer ruiiLo tn Ib^ 1 public, Large 4lSt« , 'H (if jmirtriig 
^H-Ttft*]iE that cam Iw draLnrtl |||nM«9lltl«llfr WltlH- by 

t!i l». thr heat, th n inoal an lalJe, live It P gul til Mi- p IK, RpIc w vr yLi r a 
111 1 of it ft w of th# P61 lertia i. Ilinerin Ei'ti valuable Eo D.i9nill o.t natiiiTi p all, 

1 |Ni]i|i*r« fur itrarf. J ].1T iiirh ; Ilf Tidy duaieii. J 3-2 iu.'hi '!■ S|>I-|ji1: [ 
TiiLK-t dv-ipTi, b Inch" 4 lluLiLi'n. ]£...], A I is.-la ■ fi |Vin.d I.tlie- : 4ii |>i-i*n-*. j 
MLiuIlmlltiili; 0 Tuhai Hc*ea: flll'hniHlQ Oik la'ivea i |] STlIdrtt llalr 
F#nii; 1" FI,-t j tlJf’h'l'* ](r*di llliinh 15 BrWt" tu tripa; UM Jw I; 1. D*pr s 
lb ilijMrlflv ; Is A pill? Bltwininkt LI 1 tnlla LLtv;2L Aiieh-'f. LT2 imii.tf 
nii-Hop: "Jn JavAHrM' LI lit-* {14 ](ahliil t 111 Jhmrli f, •rffpc-nve-ni'la; 2ll l’tieb> 
aiaa ; 'Ii QelL Ijr.ijva ■ 2H Fan ; Sit I-man'a tli-id; !!■ fat'i Head, 'JU urhtr 
■[ilrniLid nnttrm 1 atr' ihcUdlnTllla JtoftEI I (flKPIi of |E4Fi>[<iiVFaa1hti 
—Ili All I Oil |imiI"->, 4. balrdpIlvsTT 1 MnutHlilr-PHr. ['nupaainp EhiPoaitS! my 
5"'I.l can, withoutei]ia-Ti"P| mahr bomp IprnuLhful in nuany vl'e vi, rjjiecri- 
lnt^hiifrr rbililn'np' arid Initlea'rl-.tlhliiff In [lie maaE i-ti:im 1 .■ im 1 nriaEiu-nr, 4 nvd 
Tvadily iiiiklta- mainry l-y d^ihijt *Ehpr>]>lnIT. I.isklne, K-ii-.h^lma *rd 
ITfliid [talTirLD|cfiip > 4lhipm. A MnmiplnpE'tiulflE tr lii'3l'-|?cii'-(i-lr l-v e-rrr 
Manun who-earep Eli tnake biimp InuIL ip^ 1. Tbia ualllt mTilaina ]Lallr-rna 
Tr-r rieh «hd rtrry bniihrh of needle-work, fltvwnr pa.lTvtluy.etL'., an:1 M.p 

Ilnihk nr ...all eirerir»1 rfiMy enaj- rni« 1 ht 

If 111 dll tiKUT f.>r Hull e and l.JtuiXIvan Phnnytlinr- I1 l" ainntml pif a (Till 
jlp nr atiWriplJcm apent oEhi iHLke! tit- btpinr *h'<»M li-r wlIh outil. Tho 
Ipfimlftil dewifrii*or 1 hia Nfuil vitejc yfauifin. juik hi. til>: EL.ti,a 
tl hi-rrm #-H-n l Lvhen pttt m? nr I wo rrarh a Jtif-a|li¥ Ihwif fanir i|irr#dk L 
and niatpj TjIP.tL 1" F.h H rubwrijHIona cinjallvfol| ikw, >1 nuy wlitp hair paid 
fmniPl In *k"£ fiKT imtfJEa and wi'rr anl l.ifl-ml u-ril 11 E3v-y uw mi* tlppi^r:", 
hare iwrurpi] i-'iir -pmhilt and Iwld n-lde Firpevirr Elie vlhrm. Thnap who aiib- 
* ribe ttJ]J dud rhe ]papr-ni well worili AAvanlL tlnipa the Ecfnmjtfii of 4 
trial year iuluPL-riritli-m. *nd Lb-maji.rSEy will mnkaup tea ua ihHnpi.,tlm[ 
iIjii-yi-Af w* inviLf, itiTi-iurh aqi-b a l^w ]nri n, fay fcnilliMihlir labhribciT, 
v-tat Aftet jreaf, HI 1?|P rrirular t'rirr.whkfa alLvrlll Ipp wIIIIul: |.i admilia hvw 
rniriiprfa. Tlippni'Mvry wj]] r'adlv I'p rni jud^d miy i>hh wfanlaiint rtal'i 
aulla-dod. Adiliraa, OEOItG K ETlSi tltJS 4 t'O, £Lur n.', k - J^nJainJ, HtLue 


peware of Imitations. 


T\S]ST ujHiTi I>r>hl)fllft' EltCtrio. Dfln't uke 
■* MrjjrtictiCt E-IcClrrj-Mii^Pc, PhllAdelphla Electt-ic, or 
anj - oilier SrjLLii!, sim|i 5 y kcauic it is cheap. They will 
turn doibet., and are dear at .nty price. Ask for 

—-e*^. DOBBINS* ELECTRIC 

end take no other, \eirly every prOCcr from M^ine to 
nltnico kettp'i it in slock. If yours hasn't it, he wiJL or¬ 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

P EAD Mrefnlly th« iieiide wrapperrround each bar; 
ami be careful to follow liirmiimpi on each 
outside wrapper. Yon munot n£Tora| luwait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, xml truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ 4 Electric * Soap 


DRESS STAYS 


KLnijthcd in ThrSs Styles. 
'lTiread, Cloth and Satm-covered. I'ry them. 


Powdvrod Chocolnt* for ffunll* uee* 
a bo'ilnit, lnvaluab'fl for Dysneptlco 

rip - ^ fcufftf yniip rFp-if^r. |0 ifJi»tp4 

H. O.WIL&UR k SONS. Phitnii*tahla, 


Ii J |U j' || l A I” D r w* ur| II. prill t v ■ ■" r ll * lo '" # T i 'C adiJirF-a Iti 

IJHIilllfrnril American A fmii* l'ir> ■ -rv, l'"i null I i 
V 1 — w# » ® 11 * ra-Qi * In | .ml *1 an .jw q yvni tv 111 i (iriv t#-. 

eelwr prr^t tinnibert nfptfEHm, c#JM|a. en Libiirufa. boolta. mjiij^Pi Wwki r.if 
Art, cln-klartH TTiaFinin#*, p 4 jH‘ra H kV'tLrfal amnjidap, Hr„nr„lACOVEJll!ni 
E<i tmmi Ihn pn-AE hrya d llrld or Lhe rtp"'- rhtfal^jrtlV^nl ktid PfEifT hiL»hvL , *a I 
Th"c>*p wlirw iiBine- a-rr In thla pJiKl«(y uP-ri [fasE which if [,lt. 

I ilw.ltl'ij. VI i-iIIiLh-i- .I ^ J.l lT ^ l iptl. Th" 'OHIlda VlT TllCn ntltl WOnLElL Ihllku 
|-f|rr nivi-i.p- "f tiiMUKf ill i}k aawHrj hiiaiacaa. Tma of inLlllon* a( i]n||aTi 
Wnrrb of fwawjf UK J^4rly MHthfHVli agruta. Thla IHrirrury 1 A Wnjprbl 
and naed l' v Elie l-t-nilino 1 i.uldidLCT-,. liiTii. 1 .H-:ii-f*. luAiliv <|i'a|pp-f,invcivlcn 
atnl tl .im inf*'til r. r»"f I ti i- l'ill I I'd Saa(a-p and l'tiTi|.r. it Ja r- etiitiIe'J aa lhO 
aEArid-nl Arri.ta IlirrrliTy nt i Eia- w.irld anil la nrUcd npam: a harvEAE awajpa 
all r*boW TviLVii-a t|)pnrln It. 1 'h«<a* whoiHt nanurf lift In (( w|l] kEi-p 
periL-d-nn al] INe mW nirjncy itinkliLIf IhHif'K itiht cmi'io oul, WrliUo Ijter.i- 
iurv iv 133 11 . vf it. ih.Mii In a atnady aErnatih. IIle itti'hE bnrprniika lh» mont 
TWlIkhl# firiin it III Ivr pul t.rl'ivrp ail. Ap-fnla inn.kr mainry In It it- Ir uwii 1 nn| ■ 
Ilka, Aelita luAta-tnawiry (ravrlinp nLt around. «omn apftiia inAhr otef 
Ti n LhciUHivdatHlIarAHt .V^n-r. A. 1 I i lT|.irai ita oti tvbiLi 1 h*air#tiE Im* to **!!. h'etv 
Iharr irr who kn.'w a 11 abi'Ol ?lvt lialftiw 0 -f llto*f Who cm ptivr a^enia ; 
thi'ic who liivt- shk i 11 1 . .n11-1Ei1 .11 niak r bill muncy i-m ■ ily : thnic lAtinaa 
naiitra a-f,- iq thla JHrrihKiy prE Ibia inftirmadun Y tick and bM>ih btrEE. Til if 
Difiklory la liai'il hy all flrut-claii (Ijina, nil ovit tin. wurld, who rmblnj 
aarnli. *>vcr J/<N 1 m-i-lh flriS* ore If. Yaitw naiiii> lit Elilrdirrutauj wJ ]3 hrink 
ytvuJn ftcjsI infiiT'int lltin and larifr tnl'.i-r-j th-ibiaiMiiJi will Elintuffh Jibe lad 
to prontahtr wctrii, anal FOiTL'k* lEi nilrT. 1 lirvi.ry hw-at email Invejlinnll 
»ow ran iKtakc, I a | u bars your naiun n nd addrra* pri iiivi] in r I, || ,1 l-rn 1 -.ry. 

AddffM. A n ljli l- j . .1 LlUkCTOmT, A j guaW. Jd alua, 


PN 13 LASS CP woe 

FULLY EQUALS i t 

BEST IMPORTED, 


RECOMMENDED 

\ av OUR BEST 

1 PHYSIC 1 AKS 
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PERFECTLY PURE 

Winning Fid end* Fverrwhrn. EilCDV CIUII 
Dcalcrt Treble JSiUca wltit Them. CvCnl IrimlL 

Laboratory Homo Depot , WESTFIELD! MASS* 


UC DECT TruMiniilul Strogeth for AIL 
ifL DEO I * ThuLiuaiuli «f Omi Mol'd. 

Shim Id Hhirw Thflr Drlk lnui Flnvor*. 
Aik Vour OiwiTwr Uvulvr for Thout» 

Now York Office, 63 PARK PLACE 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 

For Z 5 yearn u ha/i hire™ n Slantfurd remedy with all f'htf*irinnit who treat »rtfOW* or Mrntfrl dinar farm. 

IT IS A CUBE FOB NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 

DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 

rr sno'cto 3533 veed as a special bk-aiit pood. 

*'To build lip woro-out nerves, 10 banish sIwplfMnt;^, tuoj ralgiA and sick hvidachr. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use ; it was my great trouble before.”— LJr Gb ynn. 

11 To amplify bodily and meutaJ power to the [iresent generation. nnd pruv*j the Survival of thy fittest to the neat/'— ElissiASCK. 
■■To (trffl^ihm nervous power. It is the only medical relief J have ever known for an overworked bruin.' 1 —Gladstone. 

" Tq make life a tiLeastirti not a daily suffering, I really urge you to put it to the test.”—MtsS E«ilV Faithful. 

“Everyone speaks well of Vitalized Pliotphiicir"— Chrittian at 

Ff>T Salt by Druggist^ pr stti by innil, I*, C&OSSY CO.j SB Went 25th St., ?f, V, 


MDr.tLbn LMj 

P»P«- 


HOMES 


TO-DAY 

^ Dr, k::esi: 

EIAlCLllJ af 

^MODERATE 

COST 


BOSTON 


f Ang, 4, I88S. 

I should die from 
.shame at my looks, 
hands are freck¬ 
led and my face 
and neck ia broken 
Out teilh. humor. ,T 

Am recommend* 
ed to try 'Bkin* 
Success.* Band mo 
a half dozen. 11 

Cin Y ear LateA; Jir ^ 

July so, iasT* 

“Since hi in $ your 
'Skin-flucoeai 1 W* 

Ointment and Soap, I*** gJRpBj mtSt 
and nothing else, ■*-> W-s’Wwtff 

my skin is soft and V 
clear, I feol, and L 

I look, ftvo yoars " f 

young or. The Jrc^^x 
world looks bright y " \ 

to me now." m \ 

IT IS AN ABSOLUTE FACT 

that every form of Skin Disease Is speedily 
CURED by the external use of “Skin Sue- 
cett, M Eczema, Salt Rheum, Eruptions, 
Erysipelas, Scald Hoad, Ring Worm, Tot- 
tor. Piles, Scalds, Bums Of Soros, 

“SKIN SUCCESS 11 

fV|j a Positive Remedy, 

Ample testimony of It* Merits. jH 

“Skin-Success Soap 11 heals and beautifies. 
Unequalled for the toilet, 

"THI Twin MARVtLS or HEALING,-- 
Soap 26c. Ointment 75c. Trial size 25c, 
Sold at druBElSts, Prepared by 
The Palmer Chemical Co*, New York, 


HOUSES 


LADIES WHO ARE ANXIOUS, 

May Acquire a Good Figure by Natufaf Means. 

H OW f Atl interesting anti instructive pamphlet, giving the 
only method of remedying spareness and anpulari ty, will in- 
for warded upon application by mail, or in person Office hours : 
a ao t 0 B.90 Pr «, MADAMU (ii'RJl, 

No, 2 W r 14 isT„ Loic. &sh Ays. Room 22 l t N, Y t 


N OIl WITH L15E.— FAVmilTK IS&ltH; ROUTE.— To Ih>i- 

lOn. Warceiter, Norwich, New London. Si earners leave 
Tier 40 »LJ number . Foot of W,-mv Se, Ini-u jiier above Dethrones 
ferry), dully. Sundays excepted, at 5 fr. si. G. W. BRADY Agl- 
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ufFAisliTHiA Water 

NATURE’S NERVE TONIC. 

(■«»..« Nature's Specific for Bright’s Disease. 

A Powerful Nervous Tonic, tt Li s, woaderftU restorative la Nervous exhauHti™, ncuraLa, mid 
affection r gencmlty of the nervous Rustem. Doth a remedy for and proyuntivo of Mental Lind Physical 
Exhaustion fr&m Overwork or Brijfh.fi; Please, Gout, Ilheunmtic Gout, Rheumatism, At id. Dyspepsia, 
Walo-rial Foisooiiig, it. It is par esceUence A remedy, Fjidorsedl by medical men of (be hJgliest distinction* 

Water In Cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, SB per case, at the Spring*. 

THOS. P. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFAIX) L1THIA SPRINGS, VA. 


100 WATCHES GIVEN AWAY 


AITI? PnmnfrDV tmivrr * HamtLiaili uo pmeo, adn^u, funs* 

vUUn lill RU 111 Eh United paper, devuted t» iwiiis^ fancy 
KjVwgrk, home deicormtltm, fashions, noilSfiie^T-liihr. atorUsB. and a host of Iniur- 
feprestinff LLLii tier for the borne, vrntten eiprpasjT for its ctiluuiln- by the best 


it him not already Ihmie E*ken wo make Mile CHfAT OFFER 3 ITpoo m-i-ipt ol 
<mly Sj ijents wo wiL3 H*dd OUIt ObUH TBf IFoSiL J pi' isttsH-, ami to eve 
subscriber we will ramd free and 


Ten Valuable Books, 


WaBdrlk III ■ *1^ Wiirld, ( S' ItUC 1 1 BtlJ QLltin. Cti i:: lie I Lj f bi-lcrlplioLil 
woBderrill w •* rka flf nslqnunl pf man. Wwirri of the Nrfc 
f \ -It-ic ription a I ths m.u Y WQndarful slid Ik-muUOj] th lac, fuiiiid *1 tnu btitluiij of 
bn OCttH.) “A rifRiur. EutKuBi 1 .b-ditr Skr-Icbe*. By Julah AtLaiPl 
WJ(r.) Bound tbr FVrnlnf Lamp. ■ \ feihit v-t (ti'ii'n, pktlNt, NUk* 

»nnt imer.-wf fOT (.b» mile folk* .1 btUdfci Thf H«nd \m Wrntlb. U tn-^r- 
quKiJrpiuli-'ul work, i.ilblln* fiul ill* tfij hf whl> h all nnjiaiaVa nKiG#r *«r»[ly,) 

I1**+V* U-Irr A ni>T, i l.y X[r W , M9) Aifliri FJutolOt, ■ A IL.rlrr»d Mf^ 

U M™ by Mai1"ii KirUdd.) t'ndor tbi- l,llao>i. .1 a.«vl Lt a iLt li m thnru 
Uinrna.) fh, nittBxinA firart-lri. A P"VrUjrlliB, litBrjT'Wl Till- 
Unllljr nivrr. fATJiiiTnEliWlnilllteCWllll*.; ^ 

Remember we «md rhb Tflu I looks nainpd above, also Otir ehartutnir l iner uir 3 juGhtfid m receipt of 
puJy , o ( Fourmil^rljitloui and four nets of InjoIeh for ciply ■£[.■.*> r hts tfhMii offer Is made 10 

IfltJOduee Lbo paper into Jionm^, SatJufActioP QuunruitpBiT: or money rolnnciart- 


w4iEa *A tjy nmlJ, pgrtpmjd, nbmnl nfidy I 1 n -e, a beautifULi idlcli pattern, troStl JlfitlhfiS 

AV ATf II, afl lirnrtrmtbd alMive, to aachnne of Ihc Art£ UW peraoiiii nnawertTm our advnrti WHnJdP t 
Ifuioinff is.1 centei for 5 iUOlltba lUbr-cription to our tifl^r, amt Ibo Ten hookn Unfed nbovo. Mmstlon 
Wb paper. Addrau FTOLISHEfeS OITR COTJHTEY HOME WslUn^ford- Conn, 


DURABLE. 


Send to u$ for Catalogue and Price List . 

DANIEL GREEN A CO., 

122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


FELT SLIPPERS. 


NOISELESS, 




Cg\cV)i=q\cA \ 

, Vd^SUypefS 


COMFORTABLE, 


Digitized by Google 
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CORSET 

WAISTS 


MALLORY LINES 


£,704 ton*. 
2,366 “ 

1,000 “ 

1,052 ** 

I,BOB ** 


S. S. NUECES New 
COMAL, 

“ LAMPASAS, 

» ALAMO, 

« SAN MARCOS, 


LEAVE NEW YONE. 


Fi'r GALVESTON, TEX. 

Every Wed- mid Snt.b 3 I*, 11 


From GALVESTON*. TEX , 

Every Wed. and Sal, 


For FERNANDINA, FLA. t 

Every F riday, 3j* it 


FFKNANTHNA. FLA,, 
Every Thursday, 


For KEY WEST. FLA.. 

Every Saturday, 11 1 M 


From KEY WEST, FLA., 

Every Saturday 


For PORT ROYAL. S. a, 

Every Friday, It, m 


Front FORT ROYAL, S, C 


For BRUNSWICK, GA., 

Every Friday, 3 t. m 


From BRUNSWICK, GA , 

Every Thursday, 


Nothing has been overlooked in the Crin»i motion erf these vessel* ; and their fine mudt-J, lull power and nr.a-gaintf 

qualities, have won for them the enviable reputation they possess 

Passenger accommodations, both Cabin and Steerage, are unsurpassed. The stateroom*, beinfi aNnve ihe main deck, ate light* 
roomy and thoroughly ventilated, thus assuring to the traveler the greatest deg mu of com Ton attainable. 

Connections arc male at all the Forts at which these Steamers touch with all Eailroade and Steamboat* > 

Ttirortffh Coi tpvrt TVefceYif are on sale, and Through Rates of Passage and Freight arc named to interior towns and cities, 
including thOK Of California. Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona. 

No Other Pasjenger Steamers run between Now York and port* named above, except Fernandina, 


98-THIS IS THU FAVORITE ROUTE TO FLO It11> A .-*t 


For Rate* of Freight, Passage, printed matter, and genera] information, address 

,, Pier 20, E. R., NEW YORK 

R. W. SOUJHWm r. Agent, FernandMa. Florida, 

R, W< SOUTH WICK, Agent, Brunswick, Georgia. 

J. <J- WITT, Agent, Port Royal, South Carolina. 

R, W, HOUTHWtCH, Agent , Keg West, Florida, 

W. S. YOUNG, General Southern A gent, San Antonio, Texas. 


SETH SPRAGUE, Qeo- Eastern Agt. r $ Old State House, Boston, 
H. McMURTfttE. A at-. Cor■ Third Chestnut Sts, r Ph!tadeipfr/a. 
FORCE A WATEfiBURY, Agtx., 2 Commerce Street, Battimore, 
ti. N. SAWYER A C0-, Agents, Galveston, Texas, 
d, ¥, CUTLER, Agent, Jacksonuifie, Florida, 
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PRICE REDUCED 
50 % 

Tlii Fixture Heavily Plated 

-AND— 


Four 1000-Sheet Bolls, 


Albany Perforated + 

+ Wrapping Paper Co., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

WRITING, WRAPPING, 

TOILET, “ANTI-RUST,” 

AND MEDICATED PAPERS. 

Principal Office* Albany, N* Y, 

Branch Office a: HEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 

LONDOH l British Patent Perforating Company, Limited, Banner 
Street, Bt. Lek^i, E. CL 


BEST STANDAES BEANE, 

(SOT at£D 1 CAT 1 ?IS,) 

TlPtfjTV tiRLD lj& P P 1 -^, 

Anywhere in the United States, 
on receipt of 

ONE DOLLAR. 

*WVYV , ™vvV^l^nrtJV^r^fyru V<mwwnvvyvwv«invuun I 


Manilla,White and Colored Wrapping Papers 

TIST HOLLS, 

Anti-Rust Wrapping Paper for Bright Goods, 

rairtCT iWTwrttsr AflAmat arrow m m bahpkiba 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 

For sufferers fram Hemorrhoids has proved a moat tuccessEnl Vehicle hr emollient nnd astringent remedies, affording am eh ns of securing 
For chronic ewes that regular, ptrsistunt triatracnt, without which thu advice and remvdiei of tile iblttt phyiifiafl &j 3 to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the hiconveniene* 
fund Eumoy^mce jHlcnding ;h use of olhor remedies* The {tufting type of the disease quiet]y yields to lit influence. 


We mil nil ■ few ««tne(] from the mAny letter* W* r*e*Hr* pa to the fftlue of pup ^cdleatad P*p*V+ 

Th« original* m«j he At our efflte. 


Soubustct St,* Boston, Mass.. July i. i 8 #£. 

A. F. W. Papem Co. 

Gkxtluien : Your Medicated Toilet Paper Is useful iti the 
treat men! oj Anal disea5feft,_a] laying iq a ereut extern the intense 
Etching , It is u femedy ea-sily Applied, and a trial is convincing of 

na merits. F. M. Johksoh, M. D. 

Nrw Hayrb, Feb. i, i 8 St. 

It is a decided pleasure to fiutf an advertised article possessing 
real merit- 1 enclose f i for a further supply. 

New York, April ;* xSSS, 

Fmom a Physician—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Mftdi&Ated Pi»pfr, F]eise send me eight packages and pocket-can* 
t r enclosed. 

Nsw-mFKCH, May ij. 

My physician recom m enda your Medicated Paper, anti I enclose 
Hi fur eight packets with pocket, case, 

Nttw You k, April i 3 , 

Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying result. 
11 is n splendid remedy aud has my unqualified endorsement. 
Flerae *cud two tow-ihett rolls* 

Lisaow, p. T, t April 30, iSfifS, 

Your Medicated Fftper k a bonanza in my family E has relieved 
two &tsei of lone staadmg, 1 enclose |jt for two rolls. 

Nobii$town, Pa., Dee, ij. 1 SB& 

A. P, W, PapeF t Co- 

CajfruflAJEN : Having recommended your Medicated Paper to 
U number of rny patienti suffering from Hemorrhoids* j find it of 
great benefit in preventing the in|ep« itch log, and in some case* 
Aas made & permanent cure. 


New Hartbobd, Iowa, Aug, IT, iB 3 j. 

We cannot do without your Medicated paper. Send tw&doliira 
won h at once, 

PittspCNoH^Pahi, Aug, ?. i9£t. 

1 enclose Postal Note lor four rolls Medicated Paper* the bttt 
remedy we have ever found. 

Custom. Iowa* Aug, j, i8 By. 

I have tried your Medicated Paper* find it good* and enclose otve 
dollar lor a further supply* 

A keclb Final Co.„ AturoMA, June ts, iMf. 

Please send inc ten rolls of yotir inert! excellent. Medicated 
Paper. 

C a etna* Iowa, Aug, t, 1SS7. 

] havi*suffered for gear* outil relieved hy your Medicated, Paper. 


Inclosed find two dt 


irs for more of El. 

UmvritsiTY, Mist, July i* j 60 t. 


U ti 1VX-RSITV* .VJ |skS July JBBy, 

I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and in* 
clove Postal Note far another ro 11* 

Sedalia* Mo* July 15 , i93?, 

1 inclose one dollar* for which ple&M send me pocket packagst 
of your most excellent Medicated Paper, 

DeWWOU*, ALA,, July 09, i93y. 

I find your Medicated Paper better than any 1 have ever tllid. 
Send mo one dollar's worth in small packages* ns I carry it with 

me. 

Denver* C01-* April 19, 1687, 

I have found your Medicated Paper an per for to any 1 fcv£r saw, 
End inclose one dollar for more of it* 


Pocket Packet, *-■*** 

Price peer Boll Of 1000 Sheets securely trapped in Tin Poll, 
E%ht Packets and Neat Pocket Cane* * * * 

Two 1000-Sheet Holla and Nickel Fixture, * 


,10 

0,60 

1.00 

1 . 3 G 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United Suits, on receipt of price* Address 

ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO—ALBANY, N. Y. 
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DURKEES 


DURKEE'S 


PERFECT 




^He t ±91 


- 7 S 

Four 
Vs 


Digitized by Google 


@o^a 

fi ooT£ 


SALAD DRESSING 

UNEQUALLED FDR 
EXCELLENCE 

Without« rival fifl a dmuto# for all S*lwK *nd *" * 
Pflnrt for Cold MiftTH, etc., uin pr*TMH¥d with rttJWJrt 
r.n ; all Sid incmtUMH* aro of tltfl JIUTO* tn l «■**' 
ind will k«t* gnod for years, 

HKWAiiK OF ALL ISWTATIOSi 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


* MUSTARD. 

SOU) ONLY IK FULL WEIGHT SEALED PAGKAGtS* 

Goarantecd tb*olntaly pure, and 'mrnatod to «m 1 
Ol others in BtieDgtii, he Lucan* ilivur and cleaniiiieM* 


Largest and Most Comp fete Variety of 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


This is our EXT HA FINE (No. Tj ('Arrive, upholstered 
with Silk Culvhne vt Satin, in fulls, with Silk Plum reft on back : 
N-iiu l-LtrMol, lifted, U^r l ALjuitibla Top . Nickd-pUled 
Rod, Hub Caps : PLatcd Spring’s: Flat Spoke wheeh- 


No t 


ico, — 


(NO CHANGE rOK CRATlNti.) 


Send for Catalogue, showing 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $G to $Qe. 


JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO., 

41 Barclay St., 46 Park PI., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


3 9015 06S41 3437 


^uvCweTowF 

_PUR E_- 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 

\VV manufacture ou r own goods, and are therefore enabled fo 
jphglsttr ,-ind finish our Carrieses in any style, lo suit the wishei j 
of our pairon*. j 


0 ?PRICE’$ 


CREAM 


IakinS 


Powder 


**oer 


m*dE 


Its superior excellence proven in million > of home* for more 
than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United State* 
Governenemi. Endorsed by the bends of the Great Universities 
as the^trungest, Purest, and Most Healthful Ur. Price'sCreaIn 
Baking Powder does nut contain Ammonia, Limt or Alum. Sold 
Only in Cans, 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO* 

tfiw VOK ►;, CHICAGO. ST, LOITt, 


$Elf CT SPICES 















































A little hiVher in price, but of norivallfd ijualify. 



dun cowfiTAwr aim i* t o make them the 

FlffEAT in TWE WORLD." 




GOLD MEDAlif PARIS h JB7S* 

BAKER'S 



Wm-ranUtti absaiutrfy pure 
Cocoa, from which the ciccm of 
Oil haa been removed. 11 hitttAna 
lifts Urtnptk of Cocoti mixed 
trlth Buireli, A iwirrw ft or Sugar, 
und Intbeoffyre far more ecuootijj» 
Cttl, coating It,it ifi .Jn One cent a 
cup. It In (IrllcbuH, naurlibliif, ’ 
m renAthenian, Hall^ dl^vaiiMit and 
udiuiraWy nda|Ht*l for InVfrlM* a* 
well a# for penocia in h«mlth. 


fjijld by ( jrufera er crjirturtt* 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDALjPAF™ 1 & 78 . 




I 


Like all our chocolate*, ii pj- a - 
pared With the irrcaE*»l care, and 
MiuUti of man parlor (iballtj of 
coen* acid vuffAT, flavored with 
pare viBlIlt bean. Ben«ii a* a 
drink, or eaten dry u confec¬ 
tionery, U ta n deilctobfl artlcla, 
aod ta highly reconi minded by 
tout lata. 


Q?U fc? Gre;sre (ToryTljife. 



w - BAKER & C0„ Dorchester, Mass, 



OFfu 

m 



ALMOST ASjaSTABLE 

astmilk. 

Tha oil Is go eS>t|fuigad that 
th* mdctdtlcata ftfimtch 
can tah« H v^lhcut 
tha i-h g hi* tt 
tepygnAhta. 

ftr-mnrknblr rt* n 

Fl.ES*H rjODUCKR. 

IVraulip g»|n rapidly 
tvlillt" EAktntf U* 


fiCOTT^S EMULSION 

I*, acknowledged by numemuB J-’Uysiriiiii fr 1 '|c 
United State* and many foreign touiurk* tebe the 
I VS h ST ami HE ST pirpmiiffl ot ii* cUifc 


-m« TH*fi-ll(ir- __. . 

c t>7iS(\llPritlN« «r»OK4 , I.A,fl«HERAr 
DKIULITV, WAITING HISEA^ES Ol 
t HU IDRKN» and CimOVIC CWCGUB. 


Fw 5tli 
bj ill pni|]tia 


SCOTT A BOUTKE, NEW M. 


Ai’e You Interested 


-IN— 


LIFE INSURANCE? 


If so, you will find the Renewable Term Policy 

of the 


Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS. President and Actuary, 


to be the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest ob¬ 
tain a bit!. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of 
level premiums, and the uncertainly and insecurity 
of av^essiDcnt insurance. 


Net cost for Sics.ooa, payable in case of death, 
was for thtf year l&£6 : 


At 3J,.. * *. only $96 40 

3^ » . .. * * ** 99 60 

43 ***•*--*... 44 112 80 

M 50 41 135 60 


it 


•jr* Bm 4 tor cssuiaizf fall Mami'-ia, a 




a 



l?llAEtr p| ANOS 

I ml 11 1 

” ” “ nor* Afreet, Haiti akorr; I 


Un&fuallod in TONE, TOUCH, WORK 
MANSHIP and nrRABlUTY. 


if tk A r*.. »ie Forlt; 73 A g J IT. Haiti. 

tt aMktnffimn Hraueh. Hit Mi 


*Y 


eagle 


m of MtMiiai na r w 


r .i >irrt *Tnm & 





























































